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PREFACE. 



The title of this volume indicates its contents with 
sufficient accuracy, and therefore I have very little to 
say in the way of preface. I walked, or rather climbed, 
through Norway, kept a diary of the details of all my 
doings and seeings, besides jotting down some of the 
many thoughts thereby suggested; and the following 
pages contain a transcript of the principal part of that 
diary. 

Such a work, of course, can have no pretensions to 
learned research or elaborate literary structure; it is 
simply a narrative of what I saw and experienced, with 
a few of the reflections that occurred to me. The 
narrative of such tour would not be faithfid or com- 
plete if some account of these mental wanderings were 
not included, for the solitary pedestrian finds compa- 
nionship in thought, the succession of objects in his 
path being sufficiently slow to give time for reflection 
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vi PKEFACE. 

upon each; and oftentimes his thoughts will have 
girdled the whole earth while his footsteps have scarcely 
measured half a mile. 

Some apology may be required for the egotism that 
pervades the whole of this book, preface included. I 
might have avoided the frequent use of the personal 
pronoun, by adopting the usual devices ; and I did 
make the attempt, but found it so utterly inconsistent 
with homely ways, hobnailed boots, plain facts, muddy 
trousers, and my habit of mind, that I resolved to stick 
to honest English, and take the consequences. 

If any apology be needed for writing a book at 
all, mine is simply this: that no account of such a 
pedestrian tour in Norway has yet been published, that 
I travelled over much ground hitherto unexplored by 
tourists, and that any addition to our knowledge of 
Norway is, or ought to be, deeply interesting to all 
Englishmen. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

BiBMlKOHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 

Auguaty 1859. 
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THEOUGH NORWAY WITH A 
KI^APSACK. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Scandinavian coast — Christiansand — Norwegian architecture — 
Night in the North — ^The Christiania Fiord — Christiania ; its 
streets, houses, and shops — The Elinkenherg, or Yauxhali of 
Christiania — ^Popular amusements and indications of character — 
Ahsence of police and passport interference — ^Independence of 
Norwegian hotel-keepers— Interest in English affairs exhihited 
hy the Norwegians — ^Norwegian Lutheran churches — ^Botanical 
gardens and popular museums — ^Necessity of popular instruction 
in science and natural history — ^Ahsence of extreme poverty 
and squalor in Christiania — ^Politeness of the Norwegians — 
English physiognomy. 

After a rough passage of about forty-eiglit liours from 
Hull, by a screw steam-packet of extraordinary rolling 
and pitching capabilities, we come in sight of the Nor- 
wegian coast, presenting a wild broken shore of gray, 
rounded, rocky ridges, with smooth, shppery-looking 
surfaces near the sea-edge, where the waves run up the 
slopes and sUde over the points of the low promontories 
as though they were greasy. There are no sands, no 
pebble beach; the breaking waves make no roar and rattle 
here, as they do among our chalk-flint pebbles; they 
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2 THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. 

only slap and splash upon the hard^ unwearing rocks, 
which are composed of a sort of mineralogical mongrel, 
called gneiss, a cross between the fire-bom granite and 
the water-laid, stratified rocks. These promontories are 
evidently the points of spur ridges, the outermost extre- 
mities, the fijigers and toes, of mountain giants further 
inland. 

We have cargo to discharge at Christiansand, which 
occupies a few hours. By this time, the aristocracy 
and the proud democracy of our small community have 
fraternized, and the saloon and fore-cabin passengers 
form a united company of eight persons, who go ash(»<e 
for break&st with strong anticipations relative to salmon. 
We are guided by my fellow-passenger of the fore- 
cabin, a Norwegian stone-mason, to the principal hotel. 
Here, after some negotiation, the proprietor consents to 
supply us with breakfast, which, in the course of time, 
makes its appearance. The Norwegians are a deliberate 
and phlegmatic people, and do nothing in a hurry. 

The breakfast consisted of several plates distributed 
irregularly over a large table, each plate containing thin 
shavings of something. No. 1, thin shavings of raw 
dried salmon, of which there were repetition plates; 
No. 2, thin shavings of cold veal, also repeated ; No. 3, 
tongue shavings; and No. 4, ham ditto. In addition 
to these, there were coH boiled salmon and hot eggs, 
with bread, black and white. The cofiee was mar- 
vellous, strong enough for a Turk to sip with his 
chibouk, and well flavoured ; the cream, worthy of 
Devonshire, both in quality and quantity. The charge 
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was 2«. each, stated and paid in English money. Our 
iMreakfast-party was brightened by the presence of a 
lady, one of the saloon passengers, the wife of an 
American clergyman, who has since published an inter- 
eating work upon Norway and Sweden. 

Two hours strolling about the town enabled us to 
form some preliminary notions of Norwegian archi- 
tecture. Christiansand has a very colonial appearance ; 
it looks like a place where emigrants have newly settled. 
All the houses are built of logs, and are at some distance 
apart from each other, though in lines forming streets. 
This sepa:ration is probably a precaution against fire. 
Some houses were being built and . in different stages 
of progress, affording us an opportunity of observing 
ilie mode of construction, which is the same here as 
throughout Norway. Four large stones, commonly 
rounded boulders or glacier moraine blocks, form the 
foundation. These are placed at the angles of the 
ground-plan of the building ; then the trunks of fir or 
jane trees, rudely squared, are laid, with their ends 
resting on these stones, and thus the wall begins. At 
about one foot from the end of these logs broad notches 
are cut to a depth equal to one-fourth the thickness of 
the log, and a width equal to its whole thickness. 
Other logs are similarly prepared ; these are laid with 
ends crossing, the notch of one log sinking into the 
notch of the other, so that the lower face of tlie upper 
is level with the mid thickness of the lower. This is 
continued all round, till a thick, firmly-dovetailed 
wooden wall is built The crevices between the logs 
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4 THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. 

are stuffed tightly with moss or lichen. The roof is a 
framework of heavy beams, covered with planks, over- 
laid with sheets of birch-bark, called " naver." Moss 
or peaty soil is spread upon these to a depth of several 
inches. A rich vegetation is common upon such roofs, 
and occasionally a goat may be seen grazing luxuriantly 
upon the hoase-top. This is the usual roofing, but at 
Christiansand tile roofs abound. 

We sail again at about mid-day, and towards mid- 
night approach the mouth of the great estuary, which, 
broken up by hundreds of islands and inlets, finally 
closes at Christiania. It is midsummer eve, and many 
fires are lighted on the hills, rendering it difficult to 
distinguish from them the " Faerder^ or farther light- 
house, which marks the outer point of the Christiania 
Fiord. But lighthouses are little needed on such a 
night as this, when there is no darkness, though the day 
has gone. 

We are all on deck to-night, passengers and sailors, 
leaning on the bulwarks and looking towards the North. 
It is eleven o'clock, and the sun has but lately set. We 
can see exactly where he is below that line of distant 
hills upon the shore. They were dull gray two hours 
ago, but now they have a tint of deepest purple, and 
their outlines are wondrously sharp. There is a thin 
film — a mere transparent veil of halo-cloud out there, 
the kind of cloud called cirro-stratus — a sheet of what 
would be thin fog but that it is some two or three miles 
high. The colours of the sunset cling to this, and the 
sun below the horizon throws a clear and definite light 
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THE NORTHERN [MIDNIGHT. 5 

upon it, as upon a screen. It marks distinctly the 
position of the sun, and thus we are able to watch him 
gliding on slowly from the west to north, sinking in 
the meanwhile a litde more. Now it is midnight, and 
the subterranean sun due north. There is light enough 
to read a newspaper if it face the north. Just over 
the sun is a vanishing semicircle of buff light: west- 
ward it grows to orange, and from this orange zone 
broad bands of browning red stretch upwards and out- 
wards. On the eastern side the buff tint melts and 
darkens into a fresh cool gray. Further on, in a 
widening circle, extending upwards, and eastwards, and 
westwards, to the south horizon, all these colours melt 
away gradually to neutral gloominess. There, at the 
southern meeting-place of sea and sky, both are 
mingled in one heavy leaden semi-darkness. This is 
the region of night. Farther on over the bending sea, 
men have been burning gas and candles for the last 
three hours or more. We have all learned book-wise 
that it is so, but here the southward darkness is visible. 
So are the sunny midnights of the further nortL 
There is the sun, obvious though unseen: his body 
hidden by the earth's rotundity ; but the lighted atmo- 
sphere, visible beyond the distant mountain-tops, shows 
both his presence and position in the region of con- 
tinuous summer day. 

Thus visible all at once from the ship's deck are 
evening and morning, night and day ; sunrise and sun- 
set seen together, though definitely separated by the 
north midnight glow; the character of each marked 
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most distinctly and shown in curious contrast Why- 
there should be such difference I am not able to 
explain; why the sun's rays in passing westwards 
should tint the sky with warm, languid, evening 
colours, while those that at the same moment start 
upwards towards the east should look so cool, and 
gray, and wakeful, I cannot tell ; but here they are, side 
by side, in immistakeable contrast. 

We all dream of the bright sky of the sunny south, 
of its clear blue zenith and golden-hazed horizon ; but 
when we live beneath it for awhile and gaze upon it 
daily, its fiery, dazzling beauty overstrains the senses, 
and the eye soon tires of its glare ; but in this modest 
twilight of the north, the gentle *^ gloamin," there's a 
tempered fascination that never wearies us — it grows 
continually in loveliness even unto midnight and its 
next day's reawakening. It bears the same relation to 
the southern sunlight that affection does to passion. 
There is no reaction, no craving for the shade. 

Painters have represented nearly all kinds of sky 
effects. Turner, like an eagle, has dared to face the 
sun in his fiiU glare, and to place him in the middle of 
his pictures, showing us how we see a landscape with 
sun-dazzled eyes, when everything is melted into a 
luminous chaos, and all the details blotted out with 
misty brightness. Danby, and many others, have 
painted sunsets gloriously; a few antique Dutchmen 
have accurately copied particular instances of sunrise. 
Such a midnight as this would be a glorious subject for 
a pamter worthy of it, and to the artist himself a most 
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valuable study of the characteristics of evening and 
morning li^t 

We all linger on deck long after midnight, then one 
by one descend, myself the last of the passengers. I 
have scarcely reached the cabin floor, when I hear the 
mate call to the captain to look over the starboard bow 
at a ship on fire. Of course I hasten upon deck again, 
and look over the starboard bow forthwith. We soon 
perceive that it is not a ship on fire, but the moon, 
reddened by the veil of misty cloud, rising behind a 
ship on the horizon, and looking like a dull lurid 
flame over the deck and between the masts and sails. 
It is the half-moon, of huge apparent size, rising 
point upwards out of the eastern leaden-gray part of 
the sea. She has a dull, scowling visage, as though 
angry widi the sun for cheating her of her nocturnal 
supremacy. The form of the moon is curiously dis- 
torted by the unequally refractive power of the strata 
of air through which her diflferent parts are seen, the 
lower limb being unusually lifted and flattened upwards, 
as though it were soft, and had been dubbed against the 
hard metallic hi^^izon. 

We wake up in the Christiania Fiord next morning, 
which hereabouts is studded with islands, and bounded 
by a gray rocky coast that grows more fertile and 
beautiftil as we approach the city. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Christiania the scenery of the fiord 
has a varied and bright summer aspect of much beauty, 
such as an Englishman is little prepared to find in the 
latitude of 60® nortL I had written it down the Como 
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of the north, hut have deleted the passage, as the skj 
of Norway may not always he so bright and blue as 
this morning. 

Depositing my knapsack at the H6tel du Nord, after 
a breakfast similar to that at Christiansand, I make 
exploration of the city in company with Andersen the 
stonemason, and one of the other passengers, an English 
gentleman who has come to Norway to kill time and 
salmon. Andersen kindly offers to act as guide: he 
is proud of his native city, even after New York and 
Liverpool, to say nothing of a week's residence at 
Kingston -upon- Hull; and he has fair reason to be 
proud of Christiania. I have never seen a town of its 
size* so free from indications of squalor and vice. I 
seldom visit a city without paying special attention to 
the slums, more even than to the palaces; and as I 
cannot afford to hire cabs, am compelled, even in doing 
the guide-book, to see some of the reaUties. Christiania 
is a remarkably white looking city, with wide, clean, 
bright-looking streets ; the householders clean their 
windows scrupulously, and keep the frames well painted. 
Just as the greatness of a nation depends upon the 
virtues and energy of the individuals composing it, 
more than upon the wisdom of its monarch and states- 
men, so is the embellishment of a town more effectually 
promoted by each citizen cleaning his own windows 
and house-fronts, than upon the erection of half-a-dozen 
public buildings of great architectural pretensions. The 
houses here are large and comfortable-looking — not 
♦ About 40,000 inhabitants. 
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pretentious and aristocratic, but, on the contrary, tliey 
look like the residences of well-to-do, careful people, 
who live within their means and pay their tailor's bills. 
Opposite the H6tel du Nord is a baker's shop, which 
may be taken as a type of some of the peculiarities 
of the shops in Christiania. It appears like a private 
house — a mansion, I might almost say, from its dimen- 
sions. There is no shop-front, merely the common 
dwelling-house windows, which are decorated with 
growing flowers in pots; but the flowers are not 
floury, nor does the shop-keeper look whiter than other 
Norwegians. I shoilld never have guessed that bread 
was made or sold there, but that swinging over the 
door is a wooden efiigy of a convoluted loaf — the 
usual true-lovers' knot done in bread, common here 
and in North Germany. Most of the food-vendors 
have shops of this kind. There are a few with shop- 
fronts, but these are chiefly devoted to the sale of 
fancy articles; other shop-keepers place a few samples 
of their wares in plain parlour windows. 

On making some purchases of books, maps, and 
minor matters of clothing, I find in every shop some 
one who can speak English, and that generally it is 
well spoken. English articles prevail at the drapery 
and haberdashery establishments; the latest devices in 
shirt-collars and similar articles are there, stamped with 
the names of the best-known London houses, and 
retailed at the same price as in London. 

The regular lions of Christiania, such as the Palace, 
the University, a picture-gallery, &c. — ^for which, see 
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Murray's Handbook-— contain little that is characteristic, 
beyond some of the landscapes and interiors of what 
is called the Dusseldorf school, and is too commonly 
regarded in England as really German. The artists 
of the so-called Dusseldorf school are Norwegians ; but 
why they should adopt a German name, and call the 
exhibition they had in Bond Street **The German 
Gallery," and allow their pictures in the Crystal Palace 
to be classed as German, I do not understand. They 
stand alone ; there never was a *^ school " of art more 
definitely characterized. As landscape-painters they are 
pre-eminent : the German artists do not approach them. 
Their pictures have not been fairly appreciated in 
England, and have found few purchasers. The artists 
sank their patriotism for the market sake, and failed in 
their object ; for they were thus swamped in the wide 
sea of German art, while they might have stood alone 
high and dry and conspicuous had they frankly called 
themselves the Norwegian painters. 

In the evening, we — that is, the salmon-fisher and 
myself — visit the Klinkenberg, which is the Vauxhall 
or Cremorne of Christiania. The chief entertainment 
is the merry-go-round, an extensive affair of the kind, 
elaborately constructed and placed under cover of a 
special building. The fee is one skilling — ^about a half- 
penny — ^per ride; the apparatus accommodates some 
sixty or eighty people. The merry-go-round evidently 
holds a higher position in the social scale here than 
in England: fathers and mothers, comfortable-looking 
middle-aged citizens, sit seriously on the wooden horses^ 
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and in the mock railway cars, enjoying their halfpenny 
ride with all the simple happiness of little children. 
There are also a camera obscura, several peep-shows, 
and a theatre of some magnitude, in which a com- 
pany of English acrobats — ^^ Professor" Milner and his 
infant sons (all full grown) — ^go through the usual 
performances; the father playing at football with his 
sons, walking about with a quantity of them on his 
head, and standing in the attitude of Ajax defying 
the lightning, while they make trussed fowls and 
*^ spread-eagles" of themselves, in flat controversion of 
aU that anatomists have written and demonstrated 
concerning the structure and functions of the hip- 
joint and its ligaments. These are followed by the 
performances of the Chinese knife-thrower and straw- 
balancer, who astonished the Londoners some few 
years before. He is now accompanied by a fire-eating 
brother. At the conclusion of the Chinese performances, 
two English dancers appear. Their chief effort is the 
*^ Highland fling," which evidently enjoys the same 
popularity here as at the Surrey Theatre and Grecian 
Saloon. The price of admission to the gardens is 
€ shillings (pronounced shillings). The extra charge 
for the theatre is, front seats 36 skillings, second class 
24 skillings, back standing-places 12 skillings. The 
mysteries of the camera obscura and peep-shows — 
cosmoramic views, in politer English — like the delights 
of the merry-go-round, are purchasable by a special 
extra payment. There are convoluted walks about the 
gardens, with seats and tables for refreshmients, after 
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the manner of old English tea-gardens ; and among the 
trees and bushes are sprinkled a few coloured lamps^ 
looking dull and sickly for want of darkness. 

All classes of people are here, excepting the class 
most numerous at our Cremome. Servant-girls and 
their mistresses, workmen and their masters, mer- 
chants and their clerks, students and professors, meet 
on common ground, and enjoy the merry-go-round 
together. Among other caterers of refreshment is an 
old woman with a basket of oranges. I inquire the 
price, in the best Norsk I can muster, and understand 
her to reply that they are 12 skillings each — about 
fivepence halfpenny. In order to be satisfied, I take 
one, and give a 24 skilling piece ; receiving 12 skillings 
change. My companion protests that he shall return 
by the next steamer ; for his ^^ governor " only allows 
him SOOL a year for pocket-money, and such an income 
is absurdly inadequate in a country where a penny 
orange sells for sixpence. We carefully watch the old 
woman's proceedings, in order to ascertain what class 
of persons are her customers, and our astonishment is 
by no means diminished on finding that they are chiefly 
working-men, who pay from 8 to 12 skillings for the 
exotic luxury, according to its size. In every case that 
we observed, the luxurious swain was accompanied by 
a damsel, with whom the orange was shared ; and from 
the expression of aristocratic suavity assumed by the 
features of the orange suckers, and maintained as long 
as the orange lasted, it was evident that half an orange 
is ** the ihing^ in Christiania. 
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There are no policemen, gens cCarmeSy or any other 
official order-keepers here ; we. have seen none in any 
part of Christiania all day. There are some six or 
seven hundred people in the gardens and theatre, and 
not one questionable woman or riotous man is visible. 
The Norwegians are sometimes spoken of in England 
as a drunken people, but there is no indication here 
of even the earliest preliminary stages of intoxication. 

After leaving the gardens, we walk about the city, 
in semi-daylight, between eleven and twelve o'clock. 
A few people are yet moving, but none of the " unfor- 
tunates," who have possession of our streets at this 
hour, are visible here. In some parts of the city, we 
walk for nearly half a mile and see no one : no police, 
no watchman ; and we hear no sound. A city sleeping 
in the midst of so much light has a strange effect on 
the imagination ; the charmed palace of the sleeping 
beauty seems to be somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

The honesty of the Norwegians is strikingly demon- 
strated by the condition of the shop-windows. Many 
of them containing articles of hardware, books, and 
other portable goods of some value, are without shutters, 
the wares exposed behind common crown glass panes; 
and this in a capital city where we saw but one watch- 
man in the course of a three-quarters of an hour walk 
through the streets. 

When I landed in the morning, I felt for the first 
hour or two impressed with a vague sense of embar- 
rassment, arising from a sensation of having forgotten 
or missed an unknown something. Had I left my stick 
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on board? No. Money all right? Yes. Passport 
ms^ f Ay, that was it ? I knew there was something 
omitted: it was the passport botheration.* To land 
in a foreign country, and be subject to no annoyance 
from gens cTarmeSy and not even to have one's luggage 
searched (for I carried my knapsack ashore with no 
oth^ hindrance than a look and a nod from an 
English-looking custom-house officer), is a new sensa- 
tion, and, on the whole, rather a disappointment. To 
the true travelling Englishman, his passport is a source 
of intense enjoyment : it works off all his bile ; it sup- 
plies him with an inexhaustible grumble-mine : it 
affords him an opportunity of applying uncomplimen- 
tary epithets to men in office wearing imiform, who 
don't understand English ; it is a perpetual reminder 
— a glaring, material demonstration — of the superiority 
of English institutions, and of the pers(mal liberty which 
is the birthright of a free-bom Briton. While he carries 
a passport, he has always something to be disgusted 
with ; something that he can denounce as un-English. 

The absence of passport interference is not the only 
peculiarity of a landing at Christiania, for there is an 
equally remarkable absence of hotel-touters — ^there are 
no "commissionaires" threatening to tear the sea- 
sick traveller limb from limb. Although the arrival 
of the English packet is quite an event in Chris- 
tiania, the hotel-keepers take no outward notice of it ; 

* I carried my passport, which had been vis^ by the Norwegian 
Minister in London. It was merely looked at on landing, and returned 
to me without delay. 
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the tourist finds his way unmolested to the hotel he 
chooses. When he arrives, he has to wait upon the 
hotel-keeper, in the hotel-keeper's special apartment, 
and request the favour of being supplied with board 
and lodging. There is no obsequious greeting on the 
threshold, no bowing of waiters, or luggage-bearing 
enthusiasm on the part of boots, and yet there is no 
ground for complaint of incivility, the reception being 
characterized by calm politeness. When we waited, 
hat in hand, upon our host of the Hotel du Nord, he 
received us blandly in his little room. He consented 
to let us have a bedroom, and even indicated the 
direction in which it existed; he referred to the feet 
that a bell might be found connected with some part 
of its walls, and suggested the possibility of some one 
coming to wait upon us if we rang that belL 

This was evidently a little preliminary fencing of 
dignity: he had probably encountered some stray speci- 
mens of those wretched libels upon true Englishmen, — 
the vulgar rich, — ^who give their orders, always be- 
lieving that " the waiter's in the room ; " and who are so 
utterly void of true gentlemanly feeling as to believe 
that lavish expenditure can justify insolence. Some of 
these, common enough " up the Rhine " and at Cha- 
mouni, may have found their way to Christiania; but 
be that as it may, our host gave us at once to under- 
stand that he was a gentleman and expected to be treated 
accordingly, and would on such conditions reciprocate. 
I was delighted to meet with such a landlord, and my 
companion^ the salmon-fisher, equally so. We came to 
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an understanding speedily, and then we found him a 
most polite and attentive host 

On our return from the gardens at about midnight, 
we found a large party just dispersing, and on inquiry, 
we were informed that a meeting had been held to 
listen to a reading of the English newspapers brought 
by the ship that carried us. Such meetings are held 
periodically here, when our host, who speaks English 
purely and fluently, reads the English papers, trans- 
lating as he proceeds. English politics, and all the 
incidents of our social progress are carefully and intel- 
ligently studied by the Norwegians, who seem to be 
quite as familiar with the names and proceedings of our 
leading statesmen, as they are with those of the members 
of their own Storthing, or parliament. 

On the morning of the following day I visit some 
more of the regular guide-book lions, which a con- 
scientious tourist who knows his duty towards his 
Murray feels bound to do exhaustively. There are 
two or three churches of importance, besides a market- 
place and a bronze fountain, as well as the other matters 
before mentioned. The Norwegian Church is Lutheran, 
and the churches in their internal arrangements indi- 
cate Luther's courage. Here, as in so many parts of 
Germany, — especially in old, fighting, Protestant Nu- 
remberg, — they have not thought it necessary to muti- 
late the artistic remains of the old church : the 
pictures, statues, and gilding are allowed to remain ; for 
these reformers were evidently in no fear of being 
converted by the sight of a Madonna or a candlestick. 
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The ornamentation of the Christiania churches is not 
very remarkable, but there is enough to show that the 
Northmen here have not rushed into that barbaric re- 
action which in Scotland led to the wanton destruction 
of glorious old cathedrals, the anathematizing of organs 
and stained glass, and the sepulchral fashion of eccle- 
siastical whitewashing. 

The chief characteristic of the principal church here 
is the bright gilding of the wooden beams of the roof; 
which I should admire, but for the fear of correct 
and classical people, who might denounce my taste as 
barbaric. There is a very fine painting of Christ in 
the Garden, by Tiedmann. 

They have a convenient way of giving out the psalms 
here : black boards are hung in different parts of the 
church, and on these are chalked the number of the 
psalm or hymn to be simg before and after the sermon. 
In the tower above the belfry a fire guardian is con- 
stantly posted, whose station commands a splendid view 
of the city and the fiord. To prove his vigilance, he 
has to call every quarter-hour firom each of the four 
sides of the tower. In a city built so largely of wood, 
where a conflagration once started may become so dis- 
astrous, such a precaution is fully needed.* The sound 

* The recent fire was curiously reported in our newspapers. It 
was stated that "nearly three-fourths" of the city was entirely 
destroyed. The fire, though most serious, was not so extensive as 
this. Nearly three quarters of the city were destroyed ; hut three 
quarters, when applied to a city, do not necessarily mean three- 
fourths, for it may be divided into a dozen quarters, corresponding 
to our parishes. This is the case with Christiania, and about two 
and a half of these quarters were destroyed. 

C 
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of the man's voice over the house-tops awakens remi- 
niscences of the East, of the Muezzims calling the 
faithM to prayer from the minarets of Constantinople. 

The botanical gardens, situated a little way out of 
the town, are really what they pretend to be. They 
contain specimens of the common wild plants of the 
country, growing in the open air, and arranged in the 
natural orders. We have plenty of horticultural gar- 
dens in England, where showy flowers are exhibited ; 
but we are sadly in want of gardens where a student 
may see examples of common plants so grouped to- 
gether as to afford him a general view of the physiog- 
nomy of the orders and genera, such as can scarcely be 
obtained by any other means. We call ourselves a 
practical people ; but in such matters I suspect that our 
neighbours generally are far more practical than our- 
selves. Our university museums, and even those con- 
nected with the most popular educational institutions, 
are almost destitute of educational value ; they are for 
the most part mere collectors' and professors' museums : 
collection3 of rarities and monsters, instead of micro- 
cosms, presenting us with a model of nature as it really 
is.* Where, for example, have we a geological museum 

♦ An exception to the above remarks must be made in favour of 
the recently opened museums of South Kensington, where the educa- 
tional objects I have referred to are kept in view, and in some parts 
— such as the trade museum — admirably carried out. Still we have 
no museum for the elementary illustration of science, and such a 
thing seems to have been scarcely thought of; yet how valuable to 
the student of chemistry would be a collection of specimens of all 
the elements and all their known compounds: and of some portion, at 
least, of the multitude of natural and artificial organic compounds. 
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in which the stadent can find that which is essential at 
the very outset of his study — a series of rocks, arranged 
and clearly catalogued in the order of natural super- 
position; the specimens selected to exhibit the most 
common mineralogical and palsdontological characteristics 
— the fossils in as fragmentary and imperfect a conditi<m 
as the student will actually find them when he goes 
abroad with his hammer? A few visits, of two or three 
hours each, to such a museum, would afford an amount 
of real information not attainable in as many months 
otherwise. After such a course, he might be let loose 
among the hills, where he could then work profitably. 
Natural history can never become popular until every 
branch of it is illustrated by such elementary museums ; 
the cost of which, from the abundance of the required 
materials, would be so trifling, that every town with ten 
thousand inhabitants might have a good one. Museimis 
for rarities and choice specimens might, of course, be 
adjoined to them where practicable. 

That natural history should be popular, that a general 
knowledge of its great facts, and of the physical and 

many of which are so exquisitely beautiful, regarded as mere crystal- 
line forms. I have often thought that the wilderness of untenanted 
galleries of the Crystal Palace might be cheaply and easily turned to 
account, by draping their sides with pictures and diagrams repre- 
senting experiments and natural phenomena, illustrating a popular 
course on natural philosophy and its application to meteorology, 
physical geography, &c. &c. K such diagrams were accompanied 
with descriptive matter written beneath in letters so large that those 
who run might read, they would be highly attractive and most valu- 
able. The success of the Kensington Museum shows that this sort 
of demonstrative instruction through the sense of sight is very 
popular. 

G 2 
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physiological sciences which it illustrates on the large 
scale^ should be possessed by everybody of every station 
and degree, is simply a matter of human necessity. 
Man cannot exist without it: a digesting, blood-circu- 
lating biped may ; but a human being cannot exercise 
his noblest faculties if the image of his Creator be not 
stamped upon his soul with the impress made by a 
knowledge of his Creator's works. We see design, 
and we argue intention, from the fitness of the tiger's 
claws to seize upon his prey ; the hoof and teeth and 
stomach of the cow show that the green herbage is 
her destined food ; and so in the universal and exquisite 
adaptation of all the harmonious forces and phenomena 
of creation to the mental faculties of man, do we wit- 
ness the proof that we are specially designed to study 
them, as siu-ely as a watch is designed to indicate the 
time ; and, therefore, to neglect such a study is to op- 
pose the will of God in rebellious indolence. 

Besides following the guidance of Murray's Hand-- 
hooky I walked through most of the smaller streets of 
the town, and did not find any low squalid slums, such 
as exist in all our large towns and most of those on the 
Continent. The poorest streets are composed of clean, 
comfortable-looking, wooden houses; and the poorest 
people have a well-conducted, respectable manner and 
appearance. There are no blackguards visible: no 
people that any reasonable person of any rank could 
object to sit amongst in a railway carriage. The win- 
dows of the humblest houses are scrupulously clean, 
and filled with bright flowers in earthen pots, carefully 
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coloured with red ochre. Flowers in a poor man's 
dwelling are the outward symbols of most of the 
domestic virtues: I have had much experience in 
seeking lodgings in strange places, and always, make 
first application at those houses which have well-tended 
flowers in the windows. 

I once believed in the theory that a soft, southern 
climate, bright skies, and out-of-door existence, had 
much to do with the general difiiision of politeness and 
external refinement among the poorer classes ; and by 
this theory accounted for the superiority of continental 
poor people over our own countrymen ; but what I have 
already seen in Christiania has altered that opinion, for 
the Norwegians are remarkably polite : ceremoniously so 
ill the matter of bowing ; and the best feature of this 
bowing is, that the gentleman bows to the poor man in 
just the same way as the poor man to the gentleman. I 
saw to-day a man, who appeared to be a rich merchant, 
alighting from his carriage; a servant opened a broad 
gate that led to the house he was visiting ; the owner of 
the carriage took off his five-guinea Panama hat, and 
described with it a large semicircle, terminating at the 
knee, as is the custom here ; the servant did the like, 
neither more nor less respectftiUy than did the gentle- 
man — ergOf both were gentlemen. 

The physiognomy of the Norwegians is peculiarly 
EngUsh — more so than that of Enghshmen ; the special 
characteristics of the " wooden-faced" Englishman are 
seen more strongly marked here than in London. The 
Norwegians shave the hair off their faces with razors. 
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as most Englishmen do, and having v^y pde and 
rather thin whiskers, their feces exhibit very strikingly 
the injurious effects of this practice of daily domestic 
siu-gery. 

The costume here presents very few peculiarities, 
being nearly the same as in London or a large German 
city ; but white Panama hats, with broad black bands, 
prevail among the men. 

The hotel charges are rather high in Christiania, being 
nearly the same as at our best hotels in England, while 
the accommodation is fer inferior. I paid for breakfast 
2 marks, or about Is. Q^d. ; dinner, 4 marks, or 3«. 7cL ; 
Christiania ale, 6 skillings, or 2^, per pint bottle; 
supper of bread and cheese and claret, 1 mark 20 skil- 
lings, about Is. 7d. ; lodging, per night, 2 marks, or 
Is. 9^d. ; attendance for two days, 15 skillings, or about 
6c?., which our host told us was quite sufficient, as he 
did not wish his servants to be spoiled by English 
lavishness. My companion had some soda-water, which 
cost 1 mark, or lOfrf., per bottle, though made in 
Christiania. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Norwegian Hallway — Continental railway management compared 
with English — Treatment of third-class passengers and its effect 
upon the diyidends — ^Eidsvold — A Norwegian "Station'* — The 
Hiosen Lake — My friend the cook — The Scandinavian origin 
of Englishmen — Knapsacks in general and my own in particular 
—A pedestrian's outfit and laundry — ^Lillehammer — The Guld- 
hrandsdal — The Norwegian carriole — ^Fladbrod — Attendance at 
a Norwegian farm-house station — ^Eccentric Englishmen in Nor- 
way — Traces of ancient glaciers. 

In the afternoon I took the railway to Eidsvold, a 
distance of about forty miles English; fare by third 
class^ 2 marks 18 skillings — about 2^. 5d. There are 
four classes: the fourth-class carriages are open, the 
third class the same as our second, and the second 
nearly equal to our first class. The first class, on this, 
as on most continental lines, is a sort of fancy article, 
maintained chiefly for the purpose of obtaining an extra 
price from Englishmen, the natives rarely using it. 
Here also, as on other continental lines, the directors 
know something of the elementary principles upon 
which commercial success depends, and therefore pay 
most attention to their best customers, the mass of the 
people ; while the heads of which our railway boards 
are made, treat their third-class customers— rwho should 
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be their best customers — ^with every practical indignity 
and annoyance that is not specially prohibited by Act of 
Parliament The Act of Parliament compels them to 
run one third-class train per day at one penny per mile, 
and they run exactly one and no more ; — ^the Act of 
Parliament compels them to cover the carriages, and on 
that account they do so ; — the Act of Parliament com- 
pels them to have some kind of windows to these human 
cattle-boxes, and they do put in panes, like the peep- 
holes of a show-box ; — the Act of Parliament compels 
them to run at fifteen miles per hour, and they take 
scrupulous care not to exceed that pace; or, if the 
fear of collision compels them to do so on part of the 
journey, they shunt their third-class victims ofi* the 
line, and wait an hour or so until the express and the 
ordinary train, which started two hours later, shall pass 
them. 

On continental lines, third-class and, where they exist, 
fourth-class carriages are attached to every train except 
the express, and the passengers by these have the same 
advantages in speed, day tickets, &c., as the other ordi- 
nary passengers ; consequently, the shareholders in conti- 
nental lines get good dividends, while those who have 
invested largely in English lines are for the most part 
nearly ruined. Our directors tell sad stories of parlia- 
mentary expenses, great original outlay in permanent 
works, and actually make that a plea for contracting their 
traffic, and preventing their best paying customers (a 
third-class carriage of equal size holds more money than 
a first-class) from travelling at all ; for the mass of the 
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people must either travel cheaply and speedily or stay 
at home. 

There are some special peculiarities in this little line. 
It is, to a great extent, the property of a few English 
engineers and contractors; and Englishmen are astonished 
at the amount of traffic that is done on a single line of 
rails, and at the total absence of engineering and archi- 
tectural triumphs for the world to admire and the share- 
holders to pay for. I am told that it is a most profitable 
speculation, as may be expected; for this is the great 
highway of Norway'; and where people can travel at a 
halfpenny per mile, at convenient hours, the whole popu- 
lation become habitual railway travellers. What might 
not the profits upon our railways be if a corresponding 
proportion of our dense population made use of them ? 

This railway passes through a rich fertile valley with a 
pretty river winding along it, and then plunges through 
some dense forests of tall pines, with stems so straight 
and imiformly taper that they appear like huge fishing- 
rods. Their bark has a fine red colour, which reflects 
the sunlight and fills the whole atmosphere between the 
labyrinth of bare poles with a warm tinge, similar to 
that produced by stained-glass windows in the aisles 
of a Gothic cathedral. 

Eidsvold, the northern terminal station, is beautifully 
situated on the river which flows from the Miosen Lake 
to the Glommen. After some inquiry, I found the inn, 
or station : it consists of a number of wooden houses, 
some containing hay, others adapted for the entertain- 
ment of cattle, and one being a store well stocked witli 
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earthenware^ hardware, drapery, and haberdashery. I 
was shown to a wooden room in which was a woodai 
box with a bed in it, and other wooden objects; and 
had a satisfactory supper of trout, with potatoes, ale, 
and good Iffown bread ; a comfortable clean bed, with- 
out fleas, and with sheets of wholesome rough unbleached 
linen. In the morning I had breakfast of strong coffi^e, 
bread, cheese, butter, and fresh-water herrings from 
the Miosen, pickled with oil like sardines ; paying two- 
and-a-half marks, or 25. 3rf., for all : the bottle of ale 
cost 3d, the rest 2$. 

Steamed up the Miosen Lake in a boat belonging to 
the clever Englishmen, or rather Scotchmen, who made 
the railway. The Miosen is a long narrow lake not 
imlike our Windermere, but on a larger scale ; it being 
some seyenty miles in length. The mountains that 
form its basin rise to a height of about 2,000 feet at 
their visible summits; their form is not remarkable, 
but their sides, sloping down to the lake, are covered 
with rich emerald verdure, rivalling, if not excelling, 
our own green fields, and even those of Ireland. These 
slopes are backed by fine woods of birch and mountain 
ash, and dotted about them are the wooden farmhouses. 
Altogether the Miosen is a beautiful lake, but not 
exciting raptures. About half way on the lake is the 
site of the ancient town of Stor Hanuner — stdr signi- 
fying large, and hammer the same as our ham or 
hamlet. The ruins of its old cathedral remain, and 
near it, or I believe including it, is the farm of George 
Bidder, once the famous calculating boy, and now one 
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©f the great English lords of Norway, with a very- 
eligible interest in that snug little railway, and the 
Miosen navigation. 

The land hereabouts is the richest in Norway, and 
the general aspect of the country very diflferent from 
what one might expect in the midst of the Scandinavian 
mountains, lat 61°, the same as the ice-bound coast of 
Grreenland. 

I took a deck passage, and found among the natives 
there assembled many who spoke English very well. 
I had long gossips with several, but the most interesting 
of all was that with the cook, a healthy energetic 
maiden, who had quite captivated me during the day 
by the business-like manner with which she did her 
work in the little galley on deck. In the evening when 
her work was done, as we talked together for a couple 
of hours or so, she was overflowing with loving remi- 
niscences of an English &mily whom she had formerly 
served ; especially of her kind mistress : the tears rolled 
down her round ruddy cheeks as she told me how her 
mistress tended her with motherly care during a long 
illness. Many ladies believe that servants are all un- 
grateful; these ladies would be wiser were they to 
reflect on the fact that the compact with a domestic 
involves obligations on both sides, — that gratitude is due 
to a good servant as well as to a good mistress. 

My friend the cook was eloquent on the identity of 
English and Norwegian customs, telling me how old- 
fashioned pec^le in Norway burn the Yule log at Yule 
time just as old-&shioned folks in England do, and how 
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they have in Norway a rhyme precisely the same as 
ours — 

" A merry Christmas and a happy New Year; 
A pocket Ml of money and a cellar Ml of beer.*' 

She had instinctively come to the conclusion that the 
English and Norwegians are of the same stocky and 
listened most attentively to an exposition of my opinion 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of the greater part of 
Britain were the same as those of Norway, and that 
the same race inhabited both countries long before the 
Danish invasion of which we have historical records, 
and centuries before Caesar set foot on British ground ; 
though historians have hastily and fallaciously concluded 
that Britain was peopled with a Celtic race, simply from 
Caesar's description of the inhabitants of the Kentish 
coast, where a local colony of Gauls might be expected 
to have settled by invasion from the neighbouring con- 
tinent The descendants of the old Kentish families 
of the coast are still distinguishable by their dark eyes 
and hau', and Gallic physiognomy; they are by no 
means of the characteristic English type. The prisoners 
in the Roman slave market, whom the punning Pope 
converted from Angles to Angels, could not have been 
dark-haired and dark-eyed beauties; for Italian angels 
(unless they be portraits of the painter's mistress) all 
have blue eyes, and red, auburn, or flaxen hair. Italian 
girls are liable to fall desperately in love at first sight 
with flaming red-headed Scotchmen, or Englishmen 
with straw-coloured hair: the ^^bella barba bianca" is 
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their ideal of manly beauty. The young Romans of 
our day, who risk their souls and do dreadful penances 
for visiting the English church outside the Porta del 
Popolo, go there to enjoy the felicity of breaking their 
hearts for the most flaxen-haired, grey-eyed Scandi- 
navian specimens of English beauty : they scarcely look 
at the flashing, dark-eyed beauties whom the light- 
haired Englishmen admire. This is no matter of mere 
habit, but of original human instinct, that was the same 
in ancient as in modem Rome: had the British cap- 
tives been dark-haired, black-eyed Celts, the great 
Gregorian pun would never have been uttered. 

The first drunken man I have yet seen in Norway was 
on board the steamer to-day. I am told that great im- 
provement is taking place in this respect; drunkenness, 
which was once rather prevalent, is now almost extinct 
in Norway. 

Another gorgeous northern sunset; the combined 
evening and morning effects were not visible on account 
of the hills, but the lighting up of the hills themselves 
was most magnificent 

I landed near Lillehammer, and walked up the hill 
to Hammer's hotel. Meeting the steward on the way, 
who introduced me to his friend Mr. Fk. Hammer, 
we supped together. The hotel, built of wood, is a 
large one, of considerable pretensions as to style and 
ornament; the handsome lace curtains at the windows, 
and a magnificent door-mat of fir and juniper branches, 
are its most striking features. This fir-branch door- 
mat is peculiarly effective, and its odour very agreeable 
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when bruised by the feet; the &shIon is worthy of 
adoption in English country mansions that have a 
spacious entrance-hall. 

There were many Swedes with leathern caps and 
aprons on board. They come here for work, and after a 
while return ; wages being higher in this part of Nor- 
way than in Sweden. 

After a supper of cold trout, cheese, butter, and ale, 
I retired to a good bed in a detached building, the win- 
dow close to the road and level with it, but without 
shutters or anything more than the lace curtains. It 
was the same at Eidsvold. 

The fare by the steamer, second class, was 3 marks 
20 skillings, or Ss. 5d. ; dinner on board, of maccaroni 
soup and good roast beef, 18 skillings, or Sd. : this was 
rather under the usual charge, as I dined in the cook's 
galley. 

The next morning I hooked on my knapsack, and 
made a fair start I pity the unhappy tourist who carries 
a portmanteau, or even a carpet-bag, and can make no 
progress without a " conveyance;" who is perpetually 
waiting or hurrying for post-horses, or the starting of 
trains and diligences ; who is dependent upon a laun- 
dress for the washing of his shirt ; and who goes about 
groaning for ^^ comfort " while travelling. A man to 
whom comfort is necessary, and who cannot find 
enjoyment in discomfort, should never venture beyond 
Heme Bay or Margate, and only stay a fortnight at 
either of these places: by no means should he go to 
Norway. 
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Before advancing on the journey I must describe my 
knapsack. I have had much experience in knapsacks, 
and made many improvements and inventions in them ; 
my last invention, previous to the present one, being 
a knapsack of zinc, suggested by a botanical vasculum, 
and somewhat resembling one. I walked through 
Wales and the Lake district with it, and found it had 
many advantages; but that for which it was mainly 
constructed was not among them, viz., relief from the 
heat and perspiration at that part of the back upon 
which the knapsack rests, and which are the chief 
objections to carrying a knapsack. Besides this, the 
country people were continually inquiring the price of 
candles ; assuming, from the shape and material of the 
box on my back, that I was travelling for a house in 
the tallowchandlery line. 

My present knapsack is made of strong open wicker- 
work, curved, like an angler's basket, to the shape of the 
back, and lined on the inside with waterproof cloth, so 
that the bare wicker rests upon the back. A free 
ventilation is thus secined, which eflfectually carries oflf 
the perspiration. The top is closed by a leathern flap 
with straps. The attachment of the shoulder-straps is 
the same as in the Swiss and German knapsacks, viz., 
from the middle of the upper part of the back of the 
knapsack ; so that the straps cross the shoulders diago- 
nally, and require no breast-straps: which last are 
abominable inventions, most uncomfortable and injurious 
to health by pressing upon the ribs and contracting the 
chest. This wicker knapsack combines lightness and 
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coolness In the highest degree; it is strong, and keeps 
its shape firmly, and is altogether the best I have seen.* 
It is a great mistake to make a knapsack of pliable mate- 
rial, such as waterproof cloth ; such a knapsack becomes 
a mere unmanageable dangling bag upon the back. 

As regards the contents of the knapsack, the great 
art is to reduce them to the minimum. I have met 
many a pedestrian in various parts of Europe, and 
have generally entered into conversation on this point, 
and I found that almost every Englishman carried too 
much: I never met one who carried too little. The 
common illusion at the outset is, that three or four 
shirts are necessary. This is altogether a mistake; 
one on and one off only are required : both should be 
flannel, of large measurement, and of the best and 
softest quality obtainable ; such as are made for rowing 
and cricketing. But how about a night-shirt? the 
reader will exclaim. The shirt off is the answer. But, 
it may be objected, they will both be dirty. Nothing 
of the kind I With proper managenient, you may have 
a clean shirt every day. It must be managed thus : — 

Suppose the hour to be 10 a.m. You have walked 
some distance, are getting hot, and disposed for a halt 
You make for the river, lake, or the first brook or 
mountain torrent that crosses your path ; and such are 
always to be found in tiie sort of country that pedes- 
trians travel. Call the shirt on. A, and the shirt off, B. 

* Should any trunk-maker or other tradesman undertake to manu> 
factnre such knapsacks for sale, I will gladly aid hira in constructing 
his first model. 
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Unhook your knapsack at a cosy nook by the water- 
side, take out shirt B, and wash it in the stream. At 
first, the washing of one's own shirt appears a great 
undertaking, but the difficulty soon vanishes. A flannel 
shirt that has only been wchu one day and one night, 
merely requires a little soaping under the armpits, at 
the neck, and wristbands; a little scrubbing, beating, 
rinsing, and wringing in the pure water, is sufficient 
for the rest. When this is done, spread out the shirt 
on the grass, and take your bath. If merely a shallow 
brook or torrent is available, lie down flat upon the 
pebbles or between the boulders, and let the water flow 
over you for a quarter of an hour or so. By the 
time that you are dressed, your shirt will be half dry 
if you wrung it out skilfully. To complete the drying, 
tie it to your knapsack, and let it dangle and wave 
behind you for ah hour or so as you walk on. 

Now let it be 5 p.m. of the same day. You are hot, 
and just sufficiently tired to enjoy the luxury of repose ; 
you retire to the adjoining field, or into the forest, 
to dress for dinner, by taking off shirt A and pulling 
on shirt B. You revel in its freshness, for it savours 
to the skin of the sweet clear water it was washed in ; 
you spread out shirt A, to ventilate till the perspiration 
it has absorbed has passed away, make up your diary, 
lie flat upon your back, and look through the branches 
of the trees into the blue infinity above, build castles 
in that region for half an hour or so, then pack up 
shirt A, and do the last stage of your journey at a 
rattling pace in the cool evening. Shirt A is changed 
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to do duty as a night-shirt, B is resumed in the 
morning, in order that A may go to the wash as B did 
the day before. 

Many suppose than an overcoat is necessary when 
travelling in a mountainous country; this is another 
popular fallacy. The shirt off is always at hand to do 
duty when extra warmth is required. Every article, 
and every part of every article, of clothing should be 
woollen : coat, vest, and trowsers, of flannel-cloth, the 
linings of thin Welsh flannel. This may appear warm 
for sunmier costume, but is less so than it seems. In 
hot weather, the waistcoat should not be worn, but 
kept in the knapsack as a reserve for the cool morning 
and evening, or the mountain heights ; the extra shirt 
is invaluable when benighted on a mountain, and com- 
pelled to sleep upon a rock. Three pairs of Shetland- 
wool socks are required under these circumstances; 
two pairs on the feet for extra warmth, and one pair 
on the hands as mittens. One pair on and two pairs ofi*, 
is therefore the requisite supply of socks, which, of 
course, are to be washed at the same laimdry as the 
shirts. 

I have tried the arrangement above recommended, 
and also that of carrying three or four shirts and 
depending upon laundresses ; in every respect, including 
the saving of time, the one-on-and-one-ofF principle is 
the best A whole day may often be wasted in waiting 
for the washing of shirts. Collars are not quite so 
easily *^got up." I have managed by first washing 
the collar, then doubling it with two or three layers 
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of white blotting-paper between, and the same outside, 
and then putting it in a book and sitting on it Such 
a collar is not quite up to the Pall-Mali standard, but 
may pass. It, however, is not worth while to carry- 
blotting-paper for this purpose, as a half-dozen collars 
weigh so little, and collars are not required at all on 
the road. A pedestrian should always carry a pair 
of fiwceps for the extraction of thorns, some lint and 
plaster, and a few yards of broad tape for bandage 
in case of mishap, such as a sprained ancle or the like. 
These are not the only surgical instruments required, 
for needles, thread, and buttons, are necessary for 
healing the wounds to which clothing is especially 
liable from rough climbing. A light thin oiled silk 
cape, to be worn over the knapsack, is very useftd in 
wet weather; it protects the shoulders and the upper 
half of the arms, which are liable to chronic rheu- 
matism if long exposed to the contact of wet clothes. 

These, with soap, towel, comb, tooth-brush, a strong 
knife, scissors, maps, guide-books, and a stout stick, 
with a long iron spike at the end, a note-book, and 
sketching materials, are nearly all that the pedestrian 
requires. In Norway his walking-stick may be a 
fishing-rod, and he will do well to carry some artificial 
flies for presents to the farmers : but of this hereafter. 

Walked through Lillehammer (or little ham), which is 
a large village or small town, vrith broad and remarkably 
clean streets, large wooden houses, bright windows, with 
white frames and lace curtains. There is scarcely a 
window in the main street that is not filled with flowers 

D 2 
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in bright red pots. Everybody appears to be indus- 
trious and well-to-do, and nobody rich and useless. 

Beyond the town the road ascends, and commands 
some fine views of the lake and river ; seats are placed 
on the most picturesque points. By the side of the 
road I passed a mass of charcoal and ashes, the remains 
of a log house, recently burned down, showing the risks 
to which this kind of building is too liable. The road 
is a new one; the date of its construction, fi-om 1851 to 
1855, is inscribed upon it. 

There is a fine cascade here, the Hunefoss, with a 
gate leading to it, but nobody to pay for opening it. 
As civilization advances, this and other waterfalls will, 
I suppose, be capitahzed as in England, and sixpence 
charged to see the show. There are huge sawmills 
here, doing a vast amount of work by water power. 

Dined at Mosshuus station on brown bread, fish, and 
cheese, the charge for wliich was 12 skillings, or 5^d, 
Stopped for the night at Holmen station, supper of eggs 
and cold raw ham. There appear to be no establish- 
ments in Norway corresponding to our public-house, 
the French auberge, the German gasthaus, or tlie 
Italian osteria: everybody appears to live at home. 
These posting stations are farmhouses. The distance 
from Lillehammer to this place is rather less than 
twenty English miles, through the entrance of the 
Guldbransdal, which extends nearly up to the Dovre 
Fjeld. It is one of the richest valleys in Norway, and 
the most frequented by tourists ; for whether they pro- 
ceed northwards to Trondhjem and the midnight sim, or 
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take the western country about Bergen and the Har- 
danger, this is the usual route from Christiania. 

My bedroom was without curtains, level with the road, 
and looking on to it as before. Breakfast of bread and 
cheese, with wonderfiilly strong coffee and rich cream, 
as usual. Supper, bed, and breakfast cost 1 mark 12 
skillings, or Is. Ad. Walked up the hill to Throtten, 
where the river spreads out again and forms a narrow 
lake, on which a steam-packet plies. Like that upon 
the Miosen, it is well filled ; the fares being low, people 
contrive to find occasions for travelling. I was over- 
taken here by my friend the salmon-fisher, who drove 
up in company with Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, and 
Wolff, the great bird-painter. The two latter had com- 
menced their experience of Scandinavian hardships by 
a sojourn with Mr. Bidder at his farm, before referred 
to ; and doubtless had suffered such privations as Eng- 
lishmen, especially naturalists, generally do when they 
meet together under such circumstances. 

At Christiania I had been led to believe that the 
roads were so bad, that only the light carrioles made on 
purpose, and sold to Englishmen at Christiania, could 
travel on them; but here was a four-wheeled con- 
trivance, drawn by two horses, and carrying four people 
besides the driver and a quantity of luggage. An 
English stage-coach, with ftdl complement of passengers, 
might travel all the way from Christiania to Trondhjem ; 
the road is very hilly, but not more so than some parts 
of North Devon, where stage-coaches are still running. 
The chief advantage of the carriole is its lightness ; 
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where there are many fiords to cross, it is the most con^ 
venient vehicle, as it can be easily put into a boat. It 
is simply a light car, the body shaped rather gracefiiUy, 
like the bow of a boat with the keel planed off, or a 
college-cap with the square trencher cut off, then in- 
verted and cut in half cross-wise by the earp. There are 
two long, thin shafi:s, with two wheels at one end and a 
pony at the other. The prow-shaped car is placed upon 
the shafts (with its bows backwards, of course), between 
the wheels and the pony. One person can just sit 
in the half-bowl; he disposes of his legs as he may, 
either arranging them horizontally on the shafts, or 
dangling them in the small space between his seat and 
the pony's tail, or otherwise, as his ingenuity may sug- 
gest. His centre of gravity is situated over a point 
about one-third the distance between the axle and the 
bearing of the harness; and therefore the pony sup- 
ports about one-third of his weight on horizontal 
ground, the elasticity of the shafts serving as a 
spring. His luggage is placed on a flat board, nailed 
to the shafts over or a little behind the wheels. A 
small boy, who has to take the horse back to the 
station, usually stands upon this board, or the luggage, 
and these to some extent coimterpoise the weight of the 
traveller and diminish the pressure on the pony's back. 

Enthusiastic Englishmen usually purchase a carridle 
at Christiama, and add considerably to their travelling 
griefe thereby. Carrioles, or something of the sort, 
may be hired wherever there axe roads for them to run 
upon, at the rate of one farthing per English mile,: 
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including harness. As there is so much water travel- 
Kng either on lakes or fiords in all parts of Norway, the 
carrying of his own carriole on the water usually costs 
the tourist more than would the hire of carrioles for the 
whole of his land journey, although the charge for 
carrioles by boat is very small. The only advantage of 
a private carriole is, that the trouble of strapping and 
unstrapping the luggage at every station is saved. 

The sail up the lake of Losna is very beautiful. 
The lake is an expansion of the river Logon, and about 
the same width as the Rhine ; the scenery is not unlike 
the grandest part of the latter, where the hills are too 
steep to be disfigured by the ugly vine-sticks and ter- 
races. The charge for a carriole to Elstadt by the steamer 
is 15 skilUngs; for a passenger, 36 skillings. 

Having neither luggage, horses, nor carriage, to look 
after, I started some time before the rest, and was not 
overtaken by the four-wheeler until about half way to 
the next station, which is twelve or thirteen miles on. I 
arrived there before they left, and dined on raw ham, 
ale, and '^ fladhrodr This fladbrod is a remarkable sub- 
stance, composed of bruised oats cemented together by 
some means, and flattened out wonderfully. It differs 
considerably from Scotch oatcake, being very much 
thinner, darker coloured, and more chippy ; and is more 
like the material of which hat-boxes are made than any- 
thing else I am acquainted with : if you strip the paper 
off a hat-box you will find that it is not made of card- 
board, as it appears to be, but of a thin veneer of wood ; 
eat a small quantity of this veneer, and you will be able 
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to form a very fair idea of the flavour of fladbrod ; only 
the fladbrod is rather more crisp and a little less 
resinous. It is made into circular discs from 18 inches 
to 2 feet in diameter ; and a hungry man, who is fond 
of it, can consume several square yards at a meal. 

The view from the upper windows of the Oden station 
is most magnificent. The station is a large and good one, 
but rather embarrassing to an Englishman who bring ^ 
lis hotel notions with him, for there are no bells, no 
waiters, no servants. Like such stations generally, it is 
composed of several wooden buildings : the dining-room 
is one of these, and the kitchen is over the way; therefore 
if you want food or drink, you walk across the road and 
fetch it. You may hammer on the table if you please, 
but having the whole building to yourself, nobody hears 
you, or if any of the natives do they take no notice, for 
they suppose that you are playing a tune for your own 
amusement. And yet they are not uncivil — ^no, nor 
inattentive; they appear to have a theory that people 
with arms and legs can help tliemselves, and they allow 
them to do so. 

Englishmen are objects of great wonderment to the 
Norwegians. The steward of the steamer told me of an 
English lady who has a farm hereabouts, who rides bare- 
backed horses, and cuts her own timber in a silk gown ; 
and of a Sir Something Somebody, who hired a special 
steam-packet in order to avoid meeting five people he 
had travelled with ; also of another Englishman who for 
some years past has lived in a lonely hut with no other 
associate than an old woman, his housekeeper ; and who 
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spends all his time in hunting wolves and bears, and 
does not catch any. 

Arrive at Vik station rather late. The distance is 
about twenty-three miles from the landing-place, and 
the scenery very fine all the way : vast cultivated slopes, 
of the same rich verdure as the banks of the Miosen, 
with wooded knolls and islands on the winding river. 
Near to Vik the hills form a magnificent amphi- 
theatre, a fitting council-chamber for a conclave of 
giants, the mountain opposite representing the speaker's 
rostrum. 

I found the salmon-fisher and the rest of the party 
here, and was rather inclined to crow at having done as 
much on foot as they had with post-horses. 

Breakfasted next morning on fried slices of trout of 
extraordinary size, as large as our largest sized salmon, 
of deeper colour than salmon, and remarkably full- 
flavoured. The trout are, I believe, caught in a neigh- 
bouring lake. Paid 1 mark 12 skillings, or Is, 4td., 
for supper, bed, and breakfast 

Walked on through a straight valley, into which 
several lateral valleys open, each contributing a stream 
to the main river, which at one place, near the battle- 
ground of Kringelen, forms a small lake. It was here 
that Colonel Sinclair and his band of Scotchmen were 
killed while marching on their way to Sweden in 1612. 
He was buried in the church of Quam close by, and 
a monument erected to his memory stands by the road- 
side : it is a small stone pillar, with a carved top, and 
no visible inscription. 
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Near to Laurgaard, just before reaching the bridge, 
the road passes over the lower part of a huge heap of 
great masses of stone, some of them blasted for road- 
making. They are for the most part angular, and pre- 
sent every appearance of a terminal moraine. This is 
especially the case to the left of the spot where the road 
passes over it ; the heap comes abruptly upon the green- 
sward, with a rounded swelling outline, just as though 
pushed forward by some force from behind. Had the 
stones fallen from above there must have been an 
abundance of stray boulders of the same kind beyond 
it. Farther up the western branch of the valley there 
are long heaps higli on the hill-side, forming a ridge ; 
these heaps, like that by the roadside, are too abrupt 
at the sides to have fallen from above, for had they come 
down with a falling impetus they could not possibly 
have rested there. Professor Forbes does not appear to 
have observed them.* 

♦ Speaking of the Dovre 'Fjeld, which is some 2,000 feet higher 
than this, Professor Forhes says : ** I looked with attention for any 
traces of glaciers, either by wearing and polisinng the rocks where 
they came into view, or in the depositation of moraines, but I saw 
nothing very decisive of either kind. The friable and slaty rock is 
not favourable to the preservation of impressions of the former class^ 
which are rare and ill-defined ; nor are the mounds of stones, which 
are abundant enough, sufficiently characteristic to deserve the appel- 
lation of moraines. They are, indeed, sometimes disposed in elon- 
gated flat-topped ridges ; but this is due, if I mistake not, to the 
eroding action of torrents which have gradually undermined ihem, 
leaving abrupt /a/tf«, which at first sight resemble moraines, but 
which, in their present form, it Is difficult or impossible to identify. 
Tue surprise which I at first felt at observing no more distinct traces 
of ancient glaciers diminished afterwards, upon reflection that had 
such glaciers existed they must have covered contemporaneously the 
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whole of the rast extent of the Dorre Fje]d; that if thej could haye 
moved over such iDconsiderable slopes, the motion must have been 
nearly insensible ; — ^that the traces of such ancient ice-formations (if 
they existed) must be sought in the deep valleys or outlets of the 
fjeld, where the true glaciers must have protruded themselves from 
under the snow line with a considerable declivity," &c. (** Norway 
and its Glaciers," pp. 24 and 25.) These remarks apply to the Dovre 
Fjeld, the great plateau about 2,000 feet above Laurgaard. The 
heaps I have referred to may be the moraines of such true glacier 
outlets, the valley above Laurgaard being an outlet to the Dovre 
Ejeld ; or they may be moraines of a glacial outlet of a similar ice- 
field on the Sugne IJeld, the glaciers from which may have flowed 
down the valley to the west of Laurgaard. I regret now that I did 
not devote a little time to the carefid examination of these heaps. 
It will be worth the while of a future tourist who is interested in 
this subject to do so ; to ascertain accurately the extent and course 
of the ridge of blocks, and their roineralogical character, and to 
ascertain whether they correspond with the mountains immediately 
above them, or with those nearer to the Dovre Fjeld or the Sogne 
Pjeld. K these be true moraines, and others of a similar kind be 
found, and traced to the Sogne and, Dovre Fjelds, these great plateaus 
must at one time have been similar to the present Jostedal and 
Folgefond snow-fields, which thrust their icy torrents down lateral 
gorges into the valleys below. 
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CHAPTER III. 

First taste of Norwegian hardships — The peasants' supper and bed- 
room at Lanrgaard station— A misunderstanding, a reconcilia- 
tion, a snpper, bed, and breakfast, all for fivepence halfi)enny — 
Irrigation in the Gnldbrandsdal — ^A sandy region and its pro- 
bable origin — ^Bilious hospitality — Cheating the hostess — The 
Dovre Fjeld — The naturalist and the sportsman — Science versus 
the Classics — The kitchen at Jerkin — Schneehoetten — The 
ravine of the Driv — Norwegian beer— Some etymologies — ^Luxu- 
rious wild flowers — ^Porridge etiquette. 

I STOPPED at Laurgaard station, and was shown into a 
rough sort of kitchen, with tables, benches, loom, and 
a fireplace under a canopy of brick or plaster. An old 
woman was sitting coiled up at the fireside, hybernating 
apparently. At one of the benches were some young 
women and a dirty man eating what looked like Roman 
pement, out of a wooden bowl, with wooden spoons, 
each digging a spoon into the composition by turns. 
Along with the cement they were eating some yellow, 
crisp, corrugated pancakes. 

On my entrance they all stared and stopped feeding, 
the old woman uncoiled, and discontinued hybernation. 
They then consulted together, and presently brought me 
fladbrod and rusty raw bacon. The dirty man having 
just finished his meal gave me his knife, first sucking it 
clean, and making a bow as he presented it The girl 
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sucked another knife^ and put it away ready for the next 
comer. I ate a few square feet of the fladbrod and 
left the bacon. A Scandinavian piece of antiquity 
was then handed to me ; it was a wooden tankard^ or 
rather bucket, capable of holding about three quarts, 
having a carved cover, the sides plain, and about three 
quarters of an inch thick. It contained beer, but 
as the dirty man had just been drinking out of it, and 
sucking the thick wooden edge as he did the blade of 
the knife, I refiised the antiquity and asked for water. 
This was brought in a basin, the same sort as is usually 
supplied in these parts for washing. 

After supper I was shown into a dirty double-bedded 
room, the dirty man lying on his back smoking in the 
best bed of the two. The bed left for me was a kind of 
stout coflSn, or egg-chest, with some straw covered with 
canvas for the mattress, and a dirty rug for the cover- 
ing. The bed was placed close by a window and exactly 
over the head of the bed, and about eighteen inches 
above it was a broken pane of glass ; a piece of paper 
was pasted over the hole, but it only adhered by the 
upper part, the rest forming a flap which accurately 
directed a jet of air upon the place to be occupied by 
the head of the sleeper. The window &ced due north, 
and the wind was blowing from the north with occa- 
sional showers. I laid down with my clothes on, to 
avoid contact with the earth-coloured canvas, and dirty 
rug. I tried t6 move the bed, but could not ; tried to 
stop up the window and failed. The prospect of ear- 
ache, stiff neck, and rheumatism in the shoulder, being 
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imminent, I reluctantly gave it up, and determined 
rather to sleep out of doors altogether. Accordingly I 
retamed to the kitchen, inquired how much to pay, and 
asked the distance to the next station. This produced 
a general turmoil throughout the estabUshment. The 
old woman uncoiled again, and entered into a state of 
complete consciousness ; the dirty man got out of bed, 
pipe and all, to see what was the matter; the girl dis- 
appeared, and presently returned with a comparatively 
clean male, who appeared seriously concerned at my 
discontent, and said something in a scolding tone to the 
old woman ; he then showed me to a state bedroom, 
where all was clean and comfortable enough. I accepted 
this accommodation, and slept soundly. 

At about six in the morning the old woman, com- 
pletely roused from hybernation, entered my room with 
a bewildered aspect and suggested coffee, which the 
young woman brought immediately. At every place 
where I had slept since leaving Christiania a small 
table stood by the bedside, and early in the morning 
a young woman entered without any of the prelimi- 
naries of knocking, and placed upon the table a bowl or 
cup of strong coffee, and a bowl of cream; both of 
which I dutiftdly consumed before getting up, though I 
dislike breakfasting in bed. This, however, is not con- 
sidered breakfest, but merely an awakener ; breakfast, 
or frokoBt, being provided afterwards. 

I am doubtfid whether to regard this as a Norwegian 
custom, or to suppose that the first English tourist who 
visited Norway was a luxurious animal and insisted 
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upon coffee in bed, and that the natives have concluded 
thereafter that such is the common high-life habit of 
Englishmen, and indulge every Englishman accordingly. 
With the exception of myself, all Englishmen who 
travel in Norway are regarded either as lords or mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and it was evidently because I was 
not supposed to be either of these, but rather a travel- 
ling tinker, that I was located in the peasant's lodging- 
room last night. The regular tariff for that sort of 
lodging is two skillings — ^rather less than one penny per 
night 

I had fladbrod after the coffee, and received very 
anxious attention from all parties : being evidently con- 
sidered an M.P. this morning, the people of the house 
were most desirous to conciliate, suj^sing me to have 
been much offended the night before. This, of course, 
was not the case ; for, in spite of the dirt, the knife- 
licking, and the rheumatic window, kindness and good- 
will were evident throughout. If a traveller enters an 
inn with muddy hobnailed boots, incomprehensible 
rough flannel clothes, and a pack on his back, he must 
expect to be taken for a tinker ; and if he is treated 
with kindness under those circumstances, he has 
stronger reason to be grateful than if he had been 
preceded by a courier with a bag of money. There 
was more true politeness in the act of the dirty 
man when he licked the knife so carefidly and pre- 
sented it with a bow to the poor tinker, than in the 
smirking obsequiousness of the smartest waiter at 
Mivart's when receiving a newly arrived prince. He 
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knew that I should pay him nothing for Kcking the 
knife ; but in doing so he did his best, according to his 
notions, to make it luxuriously clean and agreeable to 
me. I paid for supper, bed, and breakfast twelve skil- 
lings, or about 5Jd. ; then walked on through a wild 
alpine gorge with a roaring torrent far in the depth 
below. After passing this gorge, which terminates at 
the next station, the valley widens again and the scenery 
changes entirely. 

Below Laurgaard the rich verdant slopes form the 
leading characteristic. This verdure is sustained by 
very careful irrigation, which is one of the most re- 
markable features of the farming operations hereabouts. 
Long troughs are made by scooping a hollow in the 
stem of a pine-tree ; one of these is laid with its thicker 
end close to a mountain stream, and the water directed 
into it This trough is laid along the groimd with a 
slight inclination towards its thinner end, which rests 
in the hollow at the thick end of the next trough, so 
that the water flows over from the first into the second. 
This arrangement is continued, and a little aqueduct 
formed : one of these aqueducts runs along the upper 
part of every field, or range of fields. To use it, the 
farmer, or one of his housemen, brings a wooden trough, 
not channelled through as the aqueduct logs are, but 
with a ledge all round, so that it can form a little pool 
of waten He places this just above the part he is about 
to irrigate, breaks the aqueduct by lifting the channelled 
log nearest to his pool trough, and directs the stream 
into it. Usually he has to shift several logs in order 
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to bend the aqnednct down to the required spot, but he 
does this very speedily by lifting each log at one end 
and giving it the required inclination. The water now 
fills his wooden pool, and with a long wooden scoop he 
flings a refreshing shower far and wide upon the rye, 
oats, barley, pasture grass, or potatoes. Every foot of 
the field is scrupulously watered thus, and when a 
number of the waterers are at work, the bright semi- 
circles of sparkling drops flying through the air in 
every direction make a cheerful and pleasing sight for 
the pedestrian. 

Beyond the station above Laurgaard, where the 
valley widens again, there are curious sand-banks 
extending on both sides of the valley. These are cut 
through by the lateral streams, and have the appear- 
ance of the earthworks of a huge fortification. A head 
wind was blowing, which carried dense dust-clouds with 
it, and I pitied those travellers who are riding in 
carrioles, seated so low, and at just the right distance 
behind the horse to catch the main body of dust that 
he kicks up. 

The river must formerly have spread over this 
valley, depositing the sand where its waters were 
quiescent. At the same time, it was cutting its way 
down the gorge above Laurgaard, till it drained the 
lake its widened waters formed, and reduced itself to 
its present channel. 

I examined the sand, but found no shells in it. It is 
very fine and imiform, in all respects resembling the 
sand that is commonly seen to whiten the streams that 

£ 
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issue from the foot of glaciers^ and is deposited as soon 
as the torrent meets with a quiet spreading place below. 
Shells are not likely to occur in such a deposit, the 
waters being too newly thawed and cold to suit that 
kind of animal life. 

Stopping at the new station of Dombaas, I met 
an English lady and gentleman with a " to/A," or inter- 
preter. The hostess was the perfect embodiment of 
womanly goodness : just the sort of woman that every 
man must instinctively liken to his own mother. 
The English lady was in delicate health, and had 
but a small appetite. This was desolation to the soul 
of our good hostess, who had exhausted nearly all the 
resources of Norwegian cookery, and was almost broken- 
hearted at finding that her fair guest did not consume 
every dish. She evidently supposed that the lady 
was dissatisfied with the delicacies she had prepared, 
and that the plea of illness was only an excuse. 
We were all amused and concerned at the good woman's 
anxiety; but the most amused of all was the tolk^ for 
he devoured all the nice things the lady and her 
husband were unable to grapple with. At last, came 
the crowning effort of the kitchen; some porridge 
made of fine meal, boiled in milk, coated with sugar, 
and over that a pool of oily butter, all boiling hot. 
This was brought in triumphantly; and I foresaw 
plainly that if this failed, the good woman would have 
no sleep that night The fair patient, with the amiability 
of a woman, and the self-denial of a martyr, ate two 
or three little spoonfuls; but human nature could no 
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further go. What was to be done? for the hostess, thus 
encouraged, had now evidently determined that her 
guest should eat the whole, though there was a good- 
sized Staffordshire-ware willow-pattern pie-dish full. 
Suddenly we hit upon an expedient which our un- 
known tongue enabled us to organise and carry out. 
It was that the talk should stand behind the lady's 
chair, so that he could reach the pie-dish over her 
shoulder, and while I diverted the attention of the 
hostess by asking for something, he hastily, and with 
great glee, helped himself to piled-up spoonfuls of 
the porridge. Thus every time the good old lady 
returned, she found the porridge diminished, and 
was delighted with her success ; manifesting her 
glee by patting her guest on the back, and exclaim- 
ing, ^^ ikke sick! ikke sickT^ (not sick! not sick!) 
Thus all parties were gratified; especially the toUc, 
who was grinning with deb'ght for the rest of the 
evening. 

Reached the Dovre Fjeld next day. It is a vast undu- 
lating moorland between three and four thousand feet 
above the sea level. It has no particular claims to the 
picturesque, and the absence of great rocky masses 
deprives it of any savage grandeur, though it is suffi- 
ciently desolate. The tints of the reindeer moss, or 
rather lichen, which abounds, are in many parts very 
beautiful; especially where a rounded heap of earth- 
covered boulders is overgrown with it It is dry and 
crisp, forming a luxurious mountain couch ; its colours 
vary from straw colour, through a pale buff, to a bright 

£ 2 
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orange and warm red brown. Its habit is to grow 
on the dry well-drained spots, while peat moss occupies 
the swampy localities. 

Though early, I halted at the Jerkin station, which 
is the largest and most famous on this highway from 
the modern to the ancient capital of Norway, and found 
it a bustling, rather business-like place : a Norwegian 
modification of a Swiss hospice. Most sporting tourists 
make it a resting-place for some days, game being 
rather abundant on the Fjelde. 

I found Mr. Gould hard at work, skinning and pre- 
paring his day's spoil, which was very considerable ; a 
young bird I had caught on the way was added to the 
collection. I was surprised at the variety of birds 
Mr. Gould had killed ; he had, in mere numbers, more 
than double the amount of what an ordinary sports- 
man, accounted a crack shot, would consider a good 
day's sport hereabouts. The skilful naturalist, without 
any of the paraphernalia of sporting — ^no pointers or 
setters with wonderful instincts, nothing but a very 
old-fashioned looking gun, and the bare requisites for 
making it go off — comes to the place for the first time 
in his life with a predetermination to shoot particular 
kinds of birds only, and those of particular ages ; he 
walks straight to their haimts, and shoots nearly all 
he seeks, and beats the mere bird-slayer who bangs at 
everything he sees. How any man can be a sportsman 
without being a naturalist, I cannot understand. Such 
a phenomenon would, I suspect, be unknown, if in the 
curriculum of our great Universities science and natural 
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history, the laws and phenomena of creation, were 
made the leading objects of study, instead of the 
obscenities of Jupiter and Co. and the poetic laudations 
of Koman rapine and Greek treachery: all of which 
might with much advantage be buried in the darkness 
of popular oblivion, and the keys of their sepulchre 
left in charge of a few special antiquarians. The 
languages in whicli they are written — or, at any rate, 
the stilted, pompous Latin that has been so long dead, 
might now be buried also; and the mental health 
of our modem youth would be much benefited by 
such disposal of the carcass. The fact that a language, 
spread by conquest to such an unprecedented extent, 
should so soon have died, and died so hopelessly, in 
spite of popes, and priests, and pedants, is a proof of 
its inherent unfitness for human speech. The sweet 
and vigorous Italian, and the gorgeous Spanish, which 
have risen from its ashes, are as much superior to the 
dead parent as modern social institutions are to those of 
ancient Rome. 

Among the birds Mr. Gould had shot, were some 
that live in England during the winter, and come to 
Norway for their summer vacation. Like our own 
species, w^ho visit the fashionable holiday-places, these 
birds adopt bright varied colours for their summer 
dress ; and to secure and preserve them in their summer 
costume, was, I believe, one of Mr. Gould's special 
objects in visiting Norway. 

At this place I had an actual dinner, ofi* a joint 
of roast veal, with rich sauce and potatoes, besides 
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several kinds of bread and pancakes, and concluded 
luxuriously with cafi noir, arm-chair, and slippers. 

The night is perceptibly lighter here than at Chris- 
tiania, and very cold. 

At Jerkin I had a most extravagant southern break- 
fast of coffee, fried eggs, dried salmon, a kind of pol- 
pette, that Pietro, the renowned waiter of the Lepre 
in Rome, would be proud of serving, and some of 
those yellow, cross-bar, wafer-like cakes that are cooked 
by squeezing batter in a hot iron mould, and then 
sprinkled with white sugar from a pepper-box; such 
as are sold in large quantities on Sundays at the 
barrifere wineshops of Paris, and are made at the penny 
ice establishment in Hungerford Market. 

The kitchen at Jerkin is justly celebrated. It is a 
large wooden hall, a log saloon, whose rich brown 
smoke-tinted timbers and its blazing fire, where 
something is always frying, forms a most enjoy- 
able contrast with the bleak waste outside. Every 
experienced tourist of good taste prefers to do all 
his feeding in this kitchen, and leaves the fine room 
over the way to the inexperienced visitors. It is 
exceedingly difficult to leave off eating in such a 
place, prepared as the appetite is by such an atmo- 
sphere, and incited continuously by the hostess, whose 
sole happiness evidently consists in feeding people. 
She oscillates perpetually between the fire and the 
guests, aided by a couple of sweet satellites, the 
most rosy-cheeked of kitchen-maids. Never a driver 
leaves the door, but the black bottle is brought 
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firom its lurking-place, and a toss of the head, a 
smack of the lips, and the Norwegian grasp of 
thanks follows. Eren after this, two or three deep 
inspirations may be heard, showing fiirther how the 
drinker appreciates the liquor by making the most of 
the vapour that still lingers in his throat I felt strongly 
tempted to stay another day here; but the midnight 
sun in the far north will not wait for me, so I reso- 
lutely pushed on ; bidding a temporary farewell to my 
English friends, and a long one to the model hostess 
and her memorable kitchen. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the beautiful 
flowers that decorated that kitchen : every window was 
filled with them, and all were in full blooming condi- 
tion. They were not mere Alpine plants from the Fjeld 
outside, but bright southern exotics, that must have 
been brought here with considerable care and expense, 
and cannot be retained in such a climate without 
much attention. There were flowers at several of 
the other stations, but not equal to these. My bill 
for dinner, bed, and breakfast amounted to 2 marks, 
or Ifi. 9d. 

Walking on over the Fjeld, the view of Schnee- 
hoetten is rather fine fi'om its highest ridge. This 
mountain, long regarded the highest in Norway, is 
not 80 imposing as might be expected from its 
height, 7,620 feet above the sea ; but it is only 
4,500 feet above Jerkin, and 3,520 above this point, 
which is 4,100 feet above the sea level, and said to be 
the highest carriage-road in North Europe. The ascent 
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appears very easy from here, a long ridge stretching 
gradually down from the smnmit, like Goatfell in 
Arran. But appearances fxx>m such a distance are little 
to be relied on, especially about the region of the snow- 
line. Professor Forbes, who is no novice in moun- 
taineering, describes the ascent as very troublesome, on 
account of the deep sludgy snow-pits between the 
boulders* 

The road now plunges into a deep valley, in company 
with the river Driv, which roars and foams among the 
rocky masses that restrain its course. The amount of 
water at this elevation gives evidence of the extent of 
the Fjeld, and the quantity of snow that is thawing 
around Schneehoetten. Many small lateral streams 
pour into the valley, cutting deep gullies in the 
rocks over which they fall. Several of these flow 
directly from the patches of snow tliat fill the hollows 
above. There is a curious and very pretty effect pro- 
duced by a peculiar conformation of the mountains on 
the other side of the river. Each ridge of rock runs 
down nearly parallel with the valley, and forms a long, 
slender-pointed, high-backed promontory; one side of 
these promontory ridges is nearly perpendicular, and 
thus a little blind glen is formed, into which the rocky 
promontory would about fit if it were reversed. These 
glens are evenly curved and smooth, covered with rich 
grass, and dotted with shrubs and Lilliputian birch-trees. 
They are very numerous, much alike, and occur at 
rather regular intervals, giving quite a character to the 
valley, and contrasting beautifully witli its general 
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wildness: any one of them would form a subject for 
a charming little picture. The scenery is very grand 
all the way down this ravine to Drivstuen. The river 
makes some fine cascades, and several minor ones are 
formed by the streamlets that tumble from the snow- 
patches. 

The character of the scenery changes below Driv- 
stuen; where, instead of wild, broken rocks, the road 
passes over an almost park-like greensward. 

I dined at Drivstuen on eggs, ham, Germaii-sausagc, 
and milk, for which I paid 8 skillings, about S^d, 

The new road referred to in Murray's Guide, and by 
Professor Forbes, as being commenced, is now com- 
plete, and is a very excellent one ; entirely avoiding the 
tremendous ascent of tlie old road, which still remains, 
and is quite a ciu'iosity in its way. 

I was overtaken by tw o English tourists, and over- 
took them again at Drivstuen. One of them was a fiiie 
specimen of a sturdy old traveller ; the other a young 
man, with a green veil, which was evidently a relic of the 
last Derby day. I should advise other tourists, who 
intend travelling by carriole, to provide themselves with 
similar veils, for the dust in some parts of these roads 
must be choking when sitting so near to the horses' 
heels. 

Stopping at Rise, a neat and rather smart station, I 
asked for some " ol " (ale) with my supper, which was 
brought to me. It was a turbid liquid, of a reddish 
green colour, and from its flavour appeared to be an 
infusion of hay, flavoured with a bitter decoction of pine 
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knots. Possibly It was the beverage made from the 
molte beer, a large red three-lobed berry, that grows 
wild upon the hills. The ale made from malt and hops, 
which is so commonly drunk on the other side of the 
Fjeld, appears to be a modem innovation ; it is called 
Baiershy the Norsk for Bavarian, and is remarkably 
good. Beer made from berries is as old as history, and 
I suspect that the beer of our own country was of this 
kind, before the process of malting was discovered, and 
that the name is derived from ^^ heer,^ a berry ; probably 
the word malt is derived from molte ; for the sweetened 
barley, being used as a substitute for the sweet tasting 
** molte beevy^^ would naturally receive its name. 

Breakfasted on eggs and ham, which to-day I had 
*^ sfteakedy^ Le.y fried. The learned in words tell us 
that our word steak is derived from the German *^ stuky^ 
a lump or slice; that a beef-steak therefore means a 
slice of beef. Nothing of the kind: a beef-steak 
originally means beef fried or broiled, or to be fried or 
broiled. The continual use of the verb to steak here 
forces this etymology upon one ; and the use of the word 
steak in the north-east parts of Scotland — ^where a slice 
of salmon, if broiled, is called a salmon-steak, but a 
similar slice boiled is no steak at all — confirms this 
view. iaic, the Norwegian and Danish name for 
salmon, is still used occasionally in that part of Scot- 
land. The Norsk verb to boil is ^^ Koge,^ — anything 
boiled is ^^ Kogt^ pronounced cooked: the g being 
generally hard, like h Scholars refer us to cuocere for 
the oriodn of our word. 
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The coflfee and thick cream was brought, as nsual, to 
the bedside, and with it some wafer-cakes. Now, know- 
ing sufficient Norsk to make myself understood, I 
had the coflFee carried back, to be taken with breakfast. 
I did not venture to ask for this until quite satisfied 
that I had got up the requisite phrase with intelligible 
pronunciation, lest I should be misunderstood, and the 
coffee taken away altogether. 

My next day's walk was through a rich cultivated 
valley, with snowy mountain peaks ahead. Murray 
says that Schneehoetten is visible here, but unless my 
map and compass deceive me considerably, this must be 
a mistake. 

A little before reaching Ovne or Aune station, there 
were some of the most magnificent banks of pansies I 
ever l)eheld. Several patches of above a hundred 
square yards were covered with an unbroken carpet of 
these beautiful little flowers ; the variety, richness, and 
harmony of their colours was most exquisite ; they satu- 
rated the atmosphere far around with a delicious aroma, 
which was almost intoxicating in its concentration when 
I laid down upon them and slept for an hour or two ; 
the sunbeams poured upon me with a roasting heat, the 
rooks were cawing above, and the river rumbling below ; 
though yesterday and this morning it was freezing, and 
the snow patches were still visible in all the hollows of 
the craggy rocks above. I dreamed of oriental vapour 
baths, otto of roses, and beautiful princesses just im- 
ported from the snowy Caucasus, and selling by auction 
in Covent Garden Market at a few skillings per dozen. 
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Schneehoetten is visible near Stuen, about fifteen 
miles below the place where Murray speaks of it. It is 
a more picturesque object from this point than from the 
Dovre Fjeld. A number of other snowy peaks are also 
visible. 

The women hereabouts wear a sort of cuirass of 
printed cotton, the black silk cap or lue, that has pre- 
vailed all the way from Christiania, and short white 
sleeves. The boys have strange skull-caps, with 
immense, straight, square peaks, which, projecting stiffly 
forward, just balance the long, straight, tow-coloured 
hair that hangs correspondingly behind. The men wear 
red nightcaps when at work in the fields, but on great 
occasions they are surmounted by beaver hats, evidently 
inherited with the farms, and having the large crown, 
hollow walls, and brim tumed-up at the sides, of the 
days of Beau Brummel and the Prince Regent. 

I dined at Stuen in the kitchen, where four girls were 
dining at the same time. Between each two was a 
wooden bowl containing a sort of thin porridge or broth ; 
they sat at arm's length from the bowl, and breaking off a 
chip of fladbrod, which they broke again and made into 
a bunch of several layers, they stretched out their arms 
and dipped the fladbrod into the curd ; then describing a 
long sweeping curve with the hand, put the bunch of 
fladbrod into the mouth, where it disappeared. They all 
made precisely the. same movements; yet I saw no reason 
why they should sit so very far from the bowl, or why 
the hand should not be brought straight to the mouth : 
probably it is a matter of etiquette and good-breeding ; 
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the sweep of the arm certainly is rather graceful, though 
somewhat pompous and bombastic. The short S-shaped 
wooden spoon, common hereabouts, is used with the 
same action. Perhaps the custom may have originated 
from one of their forefathers having, at a remote period, 
dined at a German table d'h6te, and sat next to a fat 
burgomaster, who commenced proceedings by tucking 
his napkin into his cravat to form an apron, then placed 
his face horizontally over his plate like a pig at a trough, 
and shovelled the viands into his mouth, which retained 
one-half and let the rest fall into the plate again. A 
simple-minded man, who had witnessed such a spectacle, 
would go straight home and teach his children ever 
after to keep their platters at arm's length, and practise 
the virtue of self-denial by making their food take a 
long deliberate journey on its way to the mouth. 

My dinner of eggs, milk, and cheese, cost 8 skillings, 
or S^d. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Domestic economj — ^Farmhouse stations — ^English salmon-fishers^- 
Kental of rivers — Norwegian notions of English sportsmen — 
The Valley of the Gula — Different kinds of valleys— The 
industry of rivers — Terraced valleys — The upheaval of Scandi- 
navia — Wedding festivities — "Tak; for mad" — Costume — The 
approach to Trondhjem — Universality of politeness and good- 
breeding in Norway — ^Influence of an aristocracy. 

The scenery is yery fine in the neighbourhood of Sund- 
seth station, a deep alpine valley, with rounded wooded 
hills in the distance, forming huge billows of pine tops. 
On crossing the bridge near Bierkager I found that my 
map* is quite incorrect, the road there being laid down 
as continuing straight on northward, while there are 
actually two roads of equal width ; one bearing N.E., 
the other N.W., and a sign-post, inscribed " til 
Trondhjem^ pointing indefinitely midway between the 
two roads, but rather leaning to the left ; therefore I 
took the left road. It was late, and I had walked about 
thirty miles already. After going some two or three 
miles farther and not reaching the station, I took the 
bearings, and found that the road trended far too much 
to the westward ; for, instead of making N.N.E., I was 

♦ Waligorski*s road map — " Veikart over Norge af J. Waligorski 
og N. Wergeland." 
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going W.N.W., evidently down the Olkedal^ which 
leads to Trondhjem by a more circuitous route. 

Turning back, I made inquiries at the first house, by 
knocking at the window. Though nearly eleven o'clock 
it was not dark, and a bed was visible close to the window ; 
and it rather surprised me to see three heads start up out 
of this bed, two belonging to men and one to a woman. 
Whether this sort of sleeping arrangement is the 
custom of the country, or of the district, or was a special 
peculiarity in this case, I am not able to decide ; but it 
does not accord with Laing's statement relative to the 
careful separation of the sleeping apartments of the 
sexes in the rural districts of Norway. That they were 
sleeping thus in all innocence, without any idea of im- 
propriety, was evident from the manner in which one of 
the men reached to the window and opened it; all of 
them joining very kindly in telling me the way and the 
distance to the station. As the Norwegian bedstead is 
an obkng wooden box, this might possibly have been a 
double bed, a box with a partition down i£ ; the two men 
lying on one side and the woman on the other, or two 
boxes side by side : but I did not see any partition. 

Arriving at Bjerkager station at about midnight, 
after some difficulty I awakened an old woman, who led 
me first to an air-tight room, where several men were 
sleeping in a frightful atmosphere; then to another, 
where she aroused a young woman, who prepared my 
bed, and gave me some supper of bread and butter, 
milk, and pancakes. In most places people would be 
sulky and ill-tempered at being roused at such unseason- 
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able hours, but it is not the case here ; I was served with 
as much alacrity and good-will as though I had arrived 
at the usual time. 

All these stations are farmhouses, composed of several 
wooden buildings; and it is sometimes a perplexing 
task to find out which is intended for travellers. One is 
usually a kitchen, another a lodging-house for peasants ; 
some are filled with hay, others are furnished for the 
accommodation of cows, &c., while externally there is 
but little diflference between them. In this case I found 
the doors of all unfastened, and walked into two or three 
before finding anybody. I should have helped myself 
to a bed I found in one of the buildings, but being into- 
lerably thirsty, and unable to find the well or any vessel 
containing water, was compelled to awaken the establish- 
ment, which could only be done by dint of a terrible 
amount of rapping and rattling. 

The main object of thus building a farm in detached 
fragments is that, in case of fire, the whole may not be 
destroyed: a wise precaution with such building materials. 
According to Mr. Laing, the cost of a house, " with two 
rooms below and two above, does not usually exceed 
fifly dollars, wood and workmanship included."* They 
are built in manner before described, p. 3. 

The road beyond the station commands fine views 
of the valley, a deep ravine thickly wooded with fir- 
trees, and the river dotted with pine-covered islands. 
There are many indications of glacier action hereabouts 

♦ "Residence in Norway in the Years 1834-35-36:" by Samuel 
Laing, p. 29. 
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similar to those in the valley of the Driva, mentioned 
by Professor Forbes, but more extensive and decided. 

The rich verdure of the Guldbrandsdal prevails over 
the greater part of the country through which I have 
walked to-day, and the fields are carpeted with sweet 
flowers as those of yesterday. I little expected to find 
this element of beauty so generally prevalent here in 
the far north. 

On arriving at Soknaes station, I was surrounded 
by a group of inquirers, who, on ascertaining that I 
am an Englishman, told me that two Englishmen are 
residing here ; one of whom came forward and invited 
me to his room. He is a devoted angler from Oxford, 
who has spent several summers in Norway, and is 
well acquainted with the language and the country. 
He and a firiend had rough apartments here, the rental 
of which included the privilege of angling in the river. 
Before coming to Norway I was imder the impression 
that any one might cast a line where he pleased in 
the rivers of so wild and primitive a country, but this 
is not the case ; the Englishman's insatiable desire to 
kill something that can struggle, or is difficult to get 
at, has brought all the great rivers of Norway into the 
market: not excepting those within the arctic circle. 
They are rented by English anglers, sometimes on long 
leases ; and for the best portions of the most celebrated 
rivers, considerable sums are paid ; the usual stipulation 
being that the angler, besides paying the rent, shall 
give all the fish he catches, beyond those required for 
his own consumption, to the farmer. 

F 
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This amuses the Norwegians mightily, fishing in 
Norway being one of the vulgar occupations by whidh 
men obtain a livelihood. Our laundresses would be 
similarly amused if Chinese mandarins were to migrate 
annually to England and pay large sums of money for 
the privilege of turning their mangles. 

I spent a pleasant evening with these anglers, who 
gave me much infornmtion on many matters connected 
with the social condition of the people. It af^ars that 
fly-fishing was quite unknown in Norway until it was 
introduced by English anglers, and that the Norwegians 
are now trying to persuade themselves that there is 
some fun in it ; though, as this unusually candid angler 
confessed, he has sometimes whipped the stream most 
scientifically all day long, aided with every appliance 
of gaudy-feathered flies and the most complicated tackle, 
and has caught nothing; while a little boy, with a 
common stick, a piece of string, and a hook little better 
than a bent pin, has filled a basket 

The road now enters the Gnldalen, or valley of the 
Gxda, the view down which is very beautifiiL It is 
a rich cultivated valley, the river winding ^rongh a 
fine wooded plain, and round about green knolls and 
mounds, that have a very complicated appearance seen 
from above. On descending the valley, and walking; 
a few miles down it, the structure upon which this 
peculiar appearance depends becomes evident 

There are two very distinct kinds of valleys com* 
monly met with in mountainous countries: one, the 
long narrow ravine, a inere stone trough^ formed by 
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the rocky slopes of the monntsun sides meeting each 
oth^ at an angle ; this angle being more or less choked 
with fragments of fallen rock, among which a torrent 
roars. These valleys vary considerably in their features, 
according to their elevation, the steepness of their sides, 
and the character of the rock composing them. Some 
are de^ gorges, with barren and almost perpendicnlar 
walls; others have a more gradual incline, and tlieir 
sides are covered with woods or cultivated ledges and 
slc^s. The other is the open basin-shaped valley. 
This, like all valleys of any considerable extent, gives 
path to a river or small stream ; but if the wide basin- 
shaped valley be deepest in the middle, as is usually 
the case, the river fills this hollow and forms a lake, 
spreading itself out in calm repose after its fretftd 
journey among the rocks above. Thus the Lake of 
G^ieva is the sleeping Rhone ; that of Constance, the 
Rhine reposing in like manner. The Mediterranean 
is a larger valley filled with waters where many rivers 
sleep, and the ocean is the main valley of the world, 
the final resting-place of all the rivers. 

There is another modification of this open basin- 
shaped valley, where a lake of earth, generally fertile 
soil, takes the place of the outspread river. This is 
easily accounted fer. The toiling river brings a 
burden with it, which it lays down at its resting-place. 
So long as it continues in rapid motion, stirred and 
eddied by the resisting rock, it is turbid and milky 
with the suspended particles it has abraded fix)m the 
iDDuntain sides. . As soon as it becomes quiescent, diese 

F 2 
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sink to the bottom, the larger first, and so on; and 
the river issues from the other end clear and refreshed, 
ready to resume its levelling labours lower down. 

By such a process of deposition are these wide valleys 
gradually filled up, and then the river flows gently in 
a long winding course through the rich territory of its 
own depositing; like an old man calmly enjoying the 
fruits of his early toil, and contemplating the good 
deeds of his youth: for the youthful river, in the 
brawling early days of its mountain life, is doing mighty 
service to the world in thus converting desolation into 
fertility. Nearly all the fertile plains of the earth 
have been created thus by the industry of rivers* 

There is yet another kind of valley, partaking of the 
characters of both of the above : a long trough-like 
valley formed by the mountain sides, but which widens 
as it proceeds downwards, and branches into the great 
valley of the sea. The waters of the sea fill its lower 
part, and an estuary, firth, or fiord, is formed. These, 
in like manner, are continually being filled up by the 
rivers which come to rest in the waters of the sea, 
and deposit their burdens there. Thus Holland, the 
masterpiece and last labour of the Rhine, has been 
formed. 

The Gula, into whose valley I now descend, presents 
some interesting illustrations of these river agencies, 
and a problem to boot. The mounds and knolls, that 
appeared so complex from above, are seen from below 
to be formed by the river cutting its way down to 
a great depth through the alluvium it has deposited. 
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This may have been effected in two ways : the deposit 
may have been made in a lake filling a basin-shaped 
valley, and the river may have cut down and lowered 
the channel of its outlet considerably beyond its original 
depth, and thus have not only drained the waters of the 
lake, but have given sufficient inclination and velocity to 
the river, to enable it to carry with it much of the soft 
earthy matter over which it was flowing ; or, it may 
be, that this was an estuary valley, an ancient fiord, 
up which the sea stretched an arm, the alluvium being 
deposited by the river when it entered the sea; and 
after this was done, the whole valley, mountains, river, 
and its deposit, were all uplifted by the fiery forces 
within the earth which battle against the working of 
the waters outside, raising new mountains while the 
waters wear the old ones down. Such an uplifting 
would lengthen the journey of the river, as the sea 
rolled back from the uplifted land. In its new course, 
the river would cut through the soft plain over the 
bottom of the ancient fiord, and continue cutting down 
till it reached nearly the level of the sea; and thus 
the depth of the cutting would measure the amount 
pf uplifting. 

Throughout nearly the whole of to-day's walk — 
about twenty-five miles — terraces formed of alluvium 
were visible. In some parts the river flows at the foot 
of a steep bank of even slope above three hundred feet 
high, the top of which is a cultivated or wooded level ; 
at other parts there are several step-like terraces, 
** parallel roads," as they are called in Scotland. Near 
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to Meelhaos station I connted five of these, one above 
the othar, and perfectly poralld. From the course of 
the river and configuratian of the valley, as ^wn in 
the map, I suspect that these terraces have be^i formed 
in an estuary which has been r^:idered liigh and dry by 
an uplifting of the land. If so, all the ne^hbouring 
valleys that carry considerable rivers into the sea 
should present similar phenomena more or less decidedly 
marked. That this is the case with some <rf th^n, I 
know from reading the accounts of other travellers. It 
is the general opinion of geologists, more particulariy 
of the local geologists, that the whole of Scandinavia 
has been uplifted at a geolc^ically recent period. The 
read«* should bear this in mind, and we will look out 
£>r any additional indications of the kind that may 
present themselves in our future wanderings together. 

I dined to-day at Leer station. Some excdient ale 
was brought in a kind of pail the shape of a truncated 
cone, and capable of holding about a gallon and a hal£ 
Th^e had been a wedding some days before, and the 
festivities had not fairly ceased; this ale I suspect 
was specially provided for the feast, for the pail wa» 
handed about freely to all comers, who were numerous, 
as an&re are many farms hereabouts. 

Among the many visitors was a party of old folks, 
chiefly women, who were making a substantial repast, 
and for the first time I witnessed the old Norwegian 
custom of shaking, or rather grasping, hands all rounds 
It is done very deliberately, almost solemnly, like a 
grace after meat. Every one grasps the hand of every 
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one rfse, and repeats, " Tak for mad " — ^' Thanks for 
food.'* There were sixteen at dinner, and as every one 
Aook hands with fifteen, and repeated " Tak for mad" 
fifteen times, there were 16 x 15 = 240 repetitions of 
" Tak for mad," and 120 graspings of hands. 

There was a great display of the Beau Brmnmd 
heaver hats to-day, among the men coming from church. 
They wear frock-coats and hats on Sundays, and dress- 
coats during the week. Both men and women dress 
very neatly on all occasions, and the material seems 
good and substantial home-spun woollen cloth. The 
men wear daii: gray and black, the working-dress 
being in fact very nearly what we should call evening 
costume, with the addition of a red nightcap. 

I stopped at Oust, a station which has some amount of 
hotel pretensions, where I had a good supper and bed. 

The road now ascends the hills, and commands fine 
views of the city and fiord of Trondhjem. The city 
is approached by a line of wooden warehouses very 
much like the Noah's-ark toys of our childhood made 
on a large scale: they are close to the water's edge, 
and appear ready to float off should the water rise. 
The streets of Ti:ondhjem are wide and clean, with 
water tanks at the comers, and only a small number of 
shc^s, but those very good. It is the universal custom 
here, as in Christiania, to imcover on entering a shop, 
and contmue so while making a purchase. The idea 
of treating a shopman as an inferior does not appear 
to be entertained by any class in Norway. The people 
here are nearly all well dressed, the ladies very gaily. 
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with round hats and the latest London — ^not Paris — 
fashions. I have seen but one puppy in Norway, 
and he was one of the passengers in the steam-packet 
from Hull. He affected aristocratic English airs, 
and treated his modest fellow-countryman the stone- 
mason so rudely that the salmon-fisher and I cut him 
altogether. We found on landing that he was a 
commercial traveller. 

The different classes of society in Norway ar^ not 
distinguishable by their conduct; for all are quiet, 
courteous, unassuming, and dignified. An English puppy, 
as we are all aware, is the most contemptible of the 
brutes, and a true English gentleman the most dignified 
of human beings. The Norwegians of all classes exhibit 
the peculiar external attributes of high English breed- 
ing in a very remarkable degree. They are, as far as 
I have yet seen, the best behaved people in Europe : 
haughtiness and cringing seem equally unknown among 
them. It is often argued that an aristocracy is neces- 
sary to give by example a high tone to society, but 
Norway is almost the only country in Europe without 
an aristocracy or any pretensions to such ; unless it be 
the aristocracy of timber-merchants and fish-salters. 

In one sense, it is true, the great bulk of the Nor- 
wegian people may be regarded as an aristocracy, 
seeing that they are the owners by inheritance of the 
land they live upon.* This, doubtless, contributes 

♦ In Norway, according to Mr. Laing, there is one estate for every 
twenty-two of the population; while in Scotland, there is but one for 
every seven hundred. 
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largely to their quiet sense of dignity and independence; 
and, coupled with the fact that the nation has never 
passed through the degrading stage of feudal tyranny 
and serfdom, may go far to account for these charac- 
teristics. It must be borne in mind that while an 
aristocracy, by its example, diflfiises refinement and 
elegance in society, it also inevitably engenders more 
or less of snobbishness and flunkeyism among the na- 
turally vulgar-minded and incapable imitators of true 
dignity and refinement. The peculiar absence of these 
pitiful vices in Norway is, I suspect, largely attributable 
to the fact that aristocratic influences — the aping of 
style, and our prevalent ideas of "station" and "social 
position " — are so little known. 
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jne to form a connecting link between the Mosque of 
St. Sophia and our more recent Gothic edifices. The 
idea of deriving the pointed Gothic arch and nave from 
the old Scandinavian shrine, or sarcophagus of the sea- 
kings — a ship hauled ashore and placed keel uppermost — 
is most feasible ; for if instead of placing the inverted 
ship upon natural pillars of the craggy coast-rocks of 
Norway, a wooden roof with beams, ribs, &c., shaped 
like a ship's hull, were placed on a Byzantine colonnade 
and arches, with a rude Byzantine cupola at the stem 
end, we should have exactly what appears to have been 
the original form of this shrine and sarcophagus of the 
converted and canonized old Scandinavian king, St. 
Olaf. The date of its construction extends from about 
1033 to. 1248. 

It may be thought presumptuous on my part to 
express an opinion, having only read the stone records, 
and none whatever of the many printed treatises on the 
subject; but still I cannot refrain from protesting 
against the practice of applying the name of either 
Saxon or Norman to the rounded arch with the zig-zag 
ornaments and squat columns, with capitals that all 
differ from each other in everything but the common 
attribute of ugliness. These in all their varieties are 
immitigated Byzantine barbarisms: the architectural 
reftise of the decaying Roman empire, they are but bad 
copies of what we may see yet remaining in Constanti- 
nople, in the subterranean temple, or rather reservoir, 
of the thousand and one columns, and in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia. 
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Every tyro in the history of art is aware that up to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century — the era of Cima- 
bue, Giotto, Van Eyck, &c. — the art of Europe was 
almost exclusively in the hands of a few wandering 
Greeks; the little that was done in painting, sculp-^ 
ture, and architecture was done by them. Cimabue, 
Giotto, and their contemporaries, copied the Greek 
artists, with their gilded backgrounds and Guy Fawkes 
attitudes, and other Byzantine absurdities and begin- 
nings of beauty. The original gilded mosaic ceiling of 
the St. Sophia, now covered with whitewash, and 
falling in fragments upon the thick bed of pigeons' 
dung on the floor,* may be taken as the prototype of 
the pauiting and mosaics of that period; and the archi- 
tecture of the mosque is as obviously the prototype of 
everything in both Saxon and Norman architecture, 
excepting the nave and its ship-shaped adjuncts: the 
pointed arch and doorway being but a transverse sec- 
tion of a boat or ship, keel uppermost. 

The early Christian missionaries adopted the dates 
and many of the ceremonies of pagan festivities, as well 
as the forms and symbols of their worship, but gave 



♦ Pigeons are cultivated in the vicinity of all the mosqnes. When 
I visited the St. Sophia, the pigeons were flying about the interior, and 
some of the galleries were yielding beneath the weight of the pigeons- 
dung deposited upon them. I picked up a handful of fragments of 
mosaic that had fallen from the ceiling. They are pieces of glass 
gilded or silvered on the face, and with a thin layer of glass over the 
leaf of gold or silver. The figures of some of the seraphims were 
distinguishable in spite of the whitewash, and are precisely in the 
style of the specimens of Byzantine art in the gallery of Florence, 
which are so obviously the sources of Cimabue's earliest inspirations. 
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them a Christum signification ; and in like mamier thej 
adopted the architecture of pagan temples for their 
churches : first those of Greece and Rome, and after- 
wards, vfhen modifications of these came to be asso* 
ciated with Christianity, they carried some of these 
elements to Scandinavia, and amidst the conquering 
Vikings who had settled on almost every coast of 
Europe. Then, by combining the Scandinavian ship- 
temple with the colunms and arcades of the decaying 
Koman or Byzantine architecture, they produced the 
beginnings of what we call Grothic. Such, at least, 
appears to me the true theory of the origin of Gothic 
architecture ; and this cathedral of Trondhjem is one of 
the most interesting illustrations of it. 

The femily pews are very curious; ihey are tiers 
of boxes made of deal wood, like rabbit hutches piled 
one above another. A colossal figure of Christ, after 
Thorwaldsen, is well placed in the choir, and is v^y 
impressive ; the most effective and appropriate statue 
I have ever seen in any church. Standing alone, and 
visible from every part of the building as the dominant 
object, its pr^ence and influence are felt to be diffused 
throughout, and are finely suggestive of the living in- 
fluence that should be similarly felt; and really is in 
a Norwegian church, if anywhere. 

I paid another visit to the cathedral in the aftemocm, 

and in a kind of vault or cellar saw a large number of 

mummies, said to be the bodies of Narwegian kings; 

which I doubt, for kings can scarcely be so cheaj).* 

* Unless thej are the Yikings, or Sea-kiogs. 
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They are in rough wooden boxes, or coffins, rery rudely 
and disrespectfully heaped upon each other, war^ouse 
fashion ; most of the boxes are broken, and the foodies 
visible. They are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, the features being distinct, and the hair remaining 
' attached ; the skin is hard and dry to the touch. They 
• appear to have been simply frozen and desiccated, like 
the bodies in the Morgue at St. Bernard. 

At eleven o'clock p.m., in the still lingering daylight, 
I went on board the Conutitutone steam-packet, bound for 
Hammerfest. We started at midnight ; and on rising 
next morning, I found that we were still in the Tron- 
dhjem fiord. The scenery of this portion of the fiord 
and the neighbouring coast is not very striking. In the 
Namsen fiord, which we reached late in the day, the 
scenery is much fin^. Here the steaoMar winds about 
through narrow channels, some less than a quarter of a 
mile wide, and breaks into a succession of land-locked 
basins, forming beautifrd lakes, with richly wooded 
banks, and hills, and islands. Several of these are v<^y 
much like Loch Katrine, but that the water is vmbly 
salt The well-growa finests, tbe irich gre^i fields, 
and substantial fiunitf, sdi tndbr a soordung sun, are 
totally at variance with <me's preconceived iK^ions of 
lat 64j^^ — ^bnt two degrees from the aorctie ctxdeu 

The sunset st n%ht was most i^yriona. Nodui^ can 
exceed, and no description give any id^ o^ tl» pro- 
tracted loveliiMMS of tkese aordieni snnseta. The 
glowing beanty fia^ors hm faons — aU the evening, 
through midnight, and on to the next morning. 
The veteran tourist, and the officer with the Epsom 
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veil, wete on board ; these, together with the salmon- 
fisher, a thorough, true-hearted Englishman, and an 
Oxonian we met at the Belle Vue, made a jovial Eng- 
lish party. There were many native passengers on 
board, especially on deck; for the steam-packet is a 
sort of water omnibus, picking up passengers con- 
tinually at the difierent stations, where it stops about 
once every hour or two, night and day. 

I was awakened at an early hour the next morning by 
the captain (who, as well as the lieutenant, spoke English 
fluently), to see the mountain of Torghatten, so named 
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*lli*. -^J VT:N blSTKli.s. ^1 

fi'oni it^ r<^seiiiH*ui' e in MiajH,' to a ** ^^ i ^ -.nN aVi" (r 
" Si>;;'-wester " h;-:. A^ wt; j>a^.^od vh}<e t it, tliis 
pei'UiIar sbaj»t^ wa-* not verv ^.■\i(leiit, tliough :/ a jroater 
di^Uiico it is. It is an :. uiv ^"dwitQ ri>ck, ilsn ^ m 
al>out 1,200 feet al«*M- 'b-, Sfu IcmI.* At tit- iti f- r 
part, some 600 or 7uO if t ii'h)^«- the ^ea, U a liu-; • 
tiumol, which, from tlit* j^ositii»ii vl t'le .--tx-iMner, v c haJ 
lui exreUent oppoi'tiinlty of fttoiuix. 'J'lio tln\lii:ht w:k> 
visil)le clear througli :'ie ImmIv of tin; i:ioti>aain. it i-^ 
difficult to form on aeiMirat'- idea ( f tlu' ^i/.i- i»f sucli an 
opening, hut at a giu-^^ I .-iiould say I'J.-.mt 7^' <»r .^0 ftrt 
high and about 40 hroad. P.>nt<»}u<Kl;iii ;;r( * x\..n ? i^ 
6,000 feet long and 300 j' •♦ i.\ 1- : 1. .: m %. .is in ti 
hahit of measuring .^f.-a-*-- • . j.^ ;..• i> <'v ,!.'j.:I\ 

sea-serpent measure. Sir A ■ * ..' . ".i.. . ■ :cl 
it, does not give its size, in-y. . ii' ;. .- » < v'lt 

exceeds tliat of a lofty cathoural. '- *:....• i i- -m n 
ilirectly mulor the peak of the mount aiiu 1 a.a not. 
aware of the existence of any other cavern of a -^iniiJar 
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from its resemblance in shape to a ^^ wide-awake " or 
" sou'-wester " hat. As we passed close to it, this 
peculiar shape was not very evident, though at a greater 
distance it is. It is an insular granite rock, rising to 
about 1,200 feet above the sea level.* At the upper 
part, some 600 or 700 feet above the sea, is a huge 
tunnel, which, from the position of the steamer, we had 
to excellent opportunity of seeing. The daylight, was 
visible clear through the body of the mountain. It is 
difficult to form an accurate idea of the size of such an 
opening, but at a guess I should say about 70 or 80 feet 
high and about 40 broad. Pontopiddan states that it is 
6,000 feet long and 300 feet high; but he was in the 
habit of measuring sea-serpents, and this is evidently 
sea-serpent measure. Sir Arthur Brooke, who inspected 
it, does not give its size, beyond stating that* its height 
exceeds that of a lofty cathedral The tunnel passes 
directly under the peak of the mountain. I am not 
aware of the existence of any other cavern of a similar 
kind to this, at such an elevation, and in a granitic rock. 
No approach to an explanation of its formation has yet 
been given. 

Beyond this the scenery of the coast is magnificent ; 
being composed of great chains of mountains with 
craggy peaks and snowy sides. The Seven Sisters is 
a short range of mountains rising directly out of the 

* This is the height according to Professor Forbes' estimate as 
the mean of the very different statements that have been made 
concerning it. I had set it down in my note-book at about 
1,000. 
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sea to a height of S,000 or 4,000 feet, and forming tax 
island. They make a glorious panorama as the steamer 
sweeps along their feet. Then the Hestmaon, or 
horseman, rears his head from the sea, and marks 
the crossing of the Arctic circle. 

This Hestmann is another mountain island, shaped 
like a horse with a mantled rider. The head and ears 
of the horse from one point are quite ludicrous in their 
resemblance. 
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When I stated iksit no explanation bad been given 
of tbe origin of tbe Torgbatten tunnel, I bad not seen 
tbe Hestmann, nor beard bis story as narrated by a 
sailor : now tbe wbole matter becomes quite clear. Tbe 
story is as follows : — 

One of tbe younger brotbers or cousins of tbe devil, 
a ** Jutul," residing in tbis ndgbbourbood, went, as be 
was wont to go, on a visit to bis Seven Sisters, Tbere 
be met a finale cousin, many degrees removed, wbo 
was likewise a visitor, ber residence wben at bome being 
o^ an island some distance furtber soutb. As is usual 
on sucb occasions, tbe two young people fell desperately 
in love witb eacb otber; and, as is also usual, tbey 
vowed eternal fidelity. Business of importance called 
tbe giant bome, and bis fair cousin also bad to return to 
attend on a sick brotber ; so, witb tears, and vows, and 
protestations, tbey mutually tore tbemselves asimder, 
and tbe Seven Sisters foimd tbe Jutula swooning on tbe 
sbore fi'om wbicb ber lover bad departed. Sbe went 
bome to ber sick brotber, put bis feet in bot water, 
applied a mustard poultice to bis cbest, and by the aid of 
tbese and a little aperient medicine be soon recovered. 
During bis illness bis sister made bim ber confidant, and 
be agreed tbat sbe sbould marry tbe Jutul of her choice ; 
but on bis recovery bis perverse nature retiu'ned, and he 
determined that bis sister sbould wed a dissolute com- 
panion of bis, whom she had always objected to on 
account of bis smelling so strongly of tobacco-smoke. 

Every Jutul fitmily has some special power or malig- 
nant charm by wbicb to battle with its enemies; the 

a 2 
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specialty of this family was petrifaction. The cruel 
brother exercised that power on the messengers from his 
sister's lover, and turned them all into rocks. Now the 
lover was not aware of the brother's existence, for the 
fair giantess had very improperly concealed the fact, on 
account of his extravagant habits having imperilled her 
dowry. Believing thus that his plighted one was the 
last of her race, and who alone possessed the power of 
petrifiiction, he of course concluded that she had put the 
stony insult on him; so mounting his steed, and 
shouldering his crossbow, he shot a heavy bolt at the 
dwelling of the Jutuless : his specialty being the power 
of unerring aim. 

Her brother was bathing at the time, and it being a 
very wet morning he wore his sou'-wester. The bolt 
sped through seventy miles of air, passed through the 
hat of the treacherous Jutul, and carried away a portion 
of his skull ; but then, impeded by this resistance, failed 
to make the ricochet the archer had relied upon, and 
simply skimmed the water and fell at the feir one's feet. 
She knew the bolt, and that none but he could have shot 
it. She saw her brother (who with all his faults she 
dearly loved) sinking beneath the wave never to rise 
again, and all that remained of him for her loving eyes 
to gaze upon was his perforated sou'-wester floating on 
the waters. She thought of the perfidy of the lover she 
had believed so true, and her heart was broken ; but as 
she died she exercised her power of petrifaction ; and her- 
self, the floating perforated sou'-wester, her lover, and the 
horse he rode, were all converted to fast-rooted rocks. 
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The Seven Sisters who witnessed the consununation 
of this doleful tragedy were petrified with horror. 

Those who doubt the authenticity of the foregoing 
narrative should go to the spot and examine the evidences 
for themselves. There is the mounted Hestmann with 
his martial cloak flung over his shoulders ; there is the 
perforated sou'-wester, and beyond it the drooping fair 
one, all turned to stone ; there are the messengers, a long 
procession of low rocky islands, reaching from the Hest- 
mann to his love, and there are the Seven Sisters in 
stony stillness looking on. 

We are told by many very eminent men that we are 
not to judge a narrative relating to times long past by 
what would be probable or improbable, possible or im- 
possible, at the present day ; but that if the narrative is 
minutely circumstantial, and the circumstances are self- 
consistent, they afford internal evidence of its truth; 
jmd if, in addition to this internal evidence, we have the 
external evidence of monuments and localities that per- 
fectly correspond with the narrative, these together are 
sufficient, and the modem current notions of inherent 
probability or improbability, possibility or impossibility, 
are not to interfere with our belief. As all these con- 
ditions are ftdfilled by the above legend and its monu- 
ments, we are, according to this theory, bound to believe 
in the sad story of the Hestmann and his love. 

As we sail along the coast, fresh scenes of savage 
grandeur continually unfold themselves. The great 
inland chain of snowy mountains is well seen about 
Rodo, latitude 66^° to 70°. The valleys descending 
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from these are filled with magnificent glaciers, the great 
crevices of which and the blue ice being visible from 
the steamer witti telescopes. These glaciers appear as 
extensive as the ^aciers of the Alps : Von Budi states 
that some of them touch the sea ; but he speaks from 
hearsay: there is no record of any traveller having 
visited and examined them. The whole region: — ^the 
Fondalen — is uninhabited ; . a snowy waste, extending 
away to the Swedish frontier. 

At about eight in the evening, as we approached the 
Satten fiord, lat. 67°, I observed a curiouslynshaped 
ship, and tried to define it with the telescope. Presently 
it diminished to half its former size, then rose again, 
but was then seemingly undermined by a sort of notch, 
or open angle formed by one portion of it with the sur- 
fiice of the horizon. Further examination showed that 
it could not be a ship, and many opinicms were expressed 
concerning it; but at last I discovered its real nature. 
It was the head of the veritable " Kraken," the great 
Scandinavian sea-serpent; the angle being the monster's 
mouth, his upper jaw only being above water. The 
folds of his enormously long body were seen stretcMng 
along the horizon, now rising, now sinking, all in con- 
tinuous motion. At the most moderate calculation, its 
lengtfi must have been three or four miles, from the up- 
lifted head to the last visible fold ; and how far the point 
6f its tail might be from that I will not venture to con- 
jecture. It continued moving, and sometimes the greatar 
part of it disappeared all at once : at one moment the 
head disappeared almost entirely, at another time only ihe 
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head and the extreme folds were visible, then more than 
lialf of iiie tail end had gone. Why, then, have neither 
geologists nor fishermen found any fossil or recent re- 
mains of this creature ? Simply because they have not 
properly sought fi)r them : the petrifeictions exist abun- 
dantly. They may be found hereabouts — in the form of 
low rocky ridges, stretching in long lines, with spaces 
of sea between them, like tlie Hestmann's messengers. 
Some start abruptly out of the water, and rise to fifty, 
a hundred, or more feet in height ; these are the heads, 
the low ridges are the coils of the body, of the Eraken. 
Towards the end of a long, clear, glaring summer's day, 
after the sun's rays (which here are powerftd to a degree 
incredible to those who have not felt them) have been for 
eighteen or twenty hours continually pouring upon these 
rocks, which fi'om the nature of their surj&ce are excel- 
lent absorbers of heat, they become considerably hotter 
than the surrounding sea, and are covered with a 
layer of rarefied air, continually ascending and waving 
about, and refracting the light very difierently from 
the denser air over the intermediate sea. Now let us 
suppose a line of these low rocks just visible above 
the horizon, and between them and the spectator's eye 
a number of other low rocks, which he, raised on a 
ship's deck, looks over. It is evident that as he moves 
along he will see a particular point on the horizon some- 
times over an unbroken line of sea, or sometimes ov^ 
one or more of these low, warm rocks, with a rarefied 
atmosphere above them. Any one who is acquainted 
with the rudimentary principles of optics will perceive 
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that, under these circumstances, an apparent undulating 
motion would be given to objects on the horizon ; they 
would appear to rise or fall, according as he viewed 
them through a denser or a rarer atmosphere; and thus 
the waving of the coils of the serpent's body is ac- 
counted for. This may be illustrated by holding a hot 
poker between the eye and a distant object which is 
seen just over the poker. 

But how about the undermining of the head-rock 
forming the serpent's uplifted jaw ? This is as easily 
accounted for, though the principles upon which it 
depends are not so popularly imderstood. One of 
the most beautiful illustrations of the mathematical 
consistency — so to speak — of Natiu'e'^ laws, is a curious 
consequence of the law, that in a given body the 
sine of the angle of ordinary refraction bears a fixed 
ratio to that of the angle of incidence. I will not 
enter into the mathematics of this, but merely state the 
fact ; which is, that light cannot pass at all from a dense 
into a rare mediimi at angles exceeding a certain degree 
of obliquity, as the law of refraction could not, under 
such circumstances, be ftdfilled; thus all the light is 
turned back, for if it cannot go through in its own way 
it won't go through at all. Hence under certain cir- 
cumstances the thinnest film of air is absolutely opaque ; 
more opaque than a dense metal, for gold leaf allows 
some light to pass through it. Such a film of air ad- 
mitting the passage of no light whatever, but reflecting 
all that falls upon it, shines like the brightest polished 
silver. 
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By taking advantage of the remarkable power which 
carbon in some of its forms possesses, of clinging 
tenaciously to a film of air, I have devised a simple 
experiment which illustrates this in a striking manner. 
Take a piece of sheet metal, as copper, brass, iron, or 
any other, and hold it over the flame of a candle or 
lamp until its surface is uniformly blackened ; then let 
it cool, taking care not to touch the blackened surface 
with the fingers. Now plunge this in a tumbler, or 
other convenient vessel of water, and look at it .obliquely 
through the water : the dull black carbon surface dis- 
appears, and a bright, glistening, silvery mirror takes its 
place. Then take the plate out of the water, and (if the 
experiment has been carefully conducted) the blackened 
surface will be quite dry: the water has not touched 
the carbon, for it carried down a thin adhering film 
of air ; and it was that which shone like silver, and by 
its opacity concealed so completely the black surface 
beneath. It is because you looked through a dense 
medium, the water, very, obliquely upon the surface of a 
rare one, the film of air, that this eflfect was produced. 
If you take a tumbler of water, and look up obliquely 
through the water to its surface, the surface appears 
mirror-like, and reflects objects that are in the water ; 
but your finger, held just above the surface, of the water, 
is invisible, on account of the perfect opacity of the 
air tmder these conditions. Many water-beetles and 
water-spiders have the power of carrying under water a 
film of air adhering to their bodies, which appears like 
a coat of polished mail. If the blackened plate be laid 
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hcnrizontallj at ihe bottom of a glass vessel — such as 
an aquarium tank — and viewed throu^ the sides^ an 
explanation of the mirage of the desert is at once 
exhibited: the black sur£ice disappears^ and a nnrror 
takes its place; such a mirror as the thirsty traveller 
sees upon the distant sands^ and mistakes for a sheet 
of water. The hot sand rarefies the film of air in 
contact with it; the spectator's head is immersed in a 
denser stratum of air, and looking firom that, very 
obliquely to the rarer film upon the sand, he sees the 
mirror just as you may see it on the air-film of the 
blackened plate; but he sees it only a&r off, near 
the horizon, and not at his feet: and as he advances, 
the bright illusion advances also; the reason of this 
being, that the difference is so small between the density 
of the film upon the sands and the stratiun envelop- 
ing his head, that a very great obliquity is necessary 
for this total reflection to take place. Many oth^ 
explanations of the mirage have been given, but this 
I believe to be the true one. The common explanation 
that it is reflection firom vapour will not beaar exami- 
nation. 

The reader, however, may still be at a losfr to see how 
this bears upon our sea-serpent and his uplifted jaw. It 
is thus : let us suppose one of these idand rocks to have 
a sloping shore, or that there is a reef of low rocks 
close to it J these, being heated, will be covered witii 
a film of rarefied air clinging to them for a while befi)re 
ascending. Such rocks, or sloping coast, when near 
the horizcm, will be seen at an obliquity sufficient to 
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produce a mirage ; this, the necessary obliquity, will be 
maintained up to a certain height of the slope, aikl, 
so far, the dark rock will be invisible, and its place 
occupied by a bright reflecting sur&ce. The light, 
thus reflected, will be scarcely distinguishable from the 
transmitted light of the horizon, and hence it appears 
(unless carefully observed) that the bright part of the 
rock or shore is transparent, or that the rock is cut off 
from below : hence the gaping jaw. 

This apparent uplifting of low islands and coasts^ 
and more particularly of the long promontory slopes 
of islands or coasts, is a very common illusion, that 
may be witnessed without going to Norway. The 
Londoner may see it very strikingly displayed on any 
fine summer afternoon, from the deck of a steam- 
packet going to Margate, or the Nore, or Heme Bay, 
when the sun has been shining brightly all day, on the 
Essex coast at the mouih of the Thames. The Essex 
coast is very low, and there are trees upon it; under 
the conditions I have mentioned, the land becomes 
invisible, and the trees appear suspended in the air. 
Sometimes the lower half of the trees are also invisible, 
and only their tops are seen, cut off from the earth, and 
standing apparently unsupported considerably above the 
line of the horizon. Any one who will carefully observe 
these phenomena, on this or any similar coast, will, I 
think, be satisfied that my explanation is correct ; foe 
it only occurs under the conditions I have named, viz^ 
when the land is warmer than the air ov^ the sea: 
it only extends to those parts seen at a great oUiquity, 
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and by attentively comparing the horizon over the 
invisible land with that over the sea, it will be seen 
to be much more luminous, and to resemble the film 
of air upon the blackened plate. 

I have seen it most strikingly in the Greek Archi- 
pelago, and along the Mediterranean coast of Africa. 
The Greek islands were fantastically distorted ; and at 
Algiers the effect was very curious ; the palm-trees upon 
the coast seemed like balloons or parachutes flying over 
the sea. But, as I have said before, it may be seen 
on almost every coast on any afternoon of a hot 
summer's day ; and I have been surprised to find how 
many people — even sailors — have seen it for the first 
time only when I have pointed it out to them. 

The moving rocks and islands above described, were 
3een at about 8 p.m., near the Satten Fiord, lat. 67^5 
and I have a very strong suspicion, almost amounting 
to a conviction, that this optical illusion has given rise 
to the marvellous stories of the Kraken, or great sea- 
serpent, which the Norsk mariners so often see, and 
Pontoppidan describes. The following extracts afibrd 
strong confirmation of this opinion, Pontoppidan tells 
us that ^^the Kraken is the largest creature in the 
world; its back, or upper part, which seems to be in 
appearance about an English mile and a half in circum- 
ference (some say more, but I choose the least for 
the greater certainty), looks at first like a numher of 
small islands surrounded wiHi something that floats and 
fluctuates like sea-weeds. It is said that if the creature's 
Arms (tentacula) were to lay hold of i\\Q largest man- 
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of-war, they would pull it down to the bottom," &c. 
He then proceeds to say, " If I were an admirer of 
uncertain reports and fabulous stories, I might add much 
more concerning this and other Norwegian sea-monsters, 
whose existence I will not take upon me to deny ; but 
I do not choose by a mixture of uncertain relations to 
make such accounts appear doubtful as I myself believe 
to be true and well attested."* 

Mr. Milford gives the following extract from the 
letter of ^^an intelligent friend at Bergen," who had 
made some inquiries on the subject : — 

*^ I have consulted a gentleman of much learning, and 
intimate knowledge of everything belonging to Norway, 
Stiftamimd Christie, whose name is so much connected 
with the political institutions of Norway from the year 
1814. I especially asked his opinion about the sea- 
serpent, and he assured me that not only do the peasants 
feel convinced of its existence, but that he himself be- 
lieves that it exists ; that the Bishop of Bergen, a few 
years ago, published an article in an antiquarian paper, 
which comes out occasionally, by the directors of the 
Bergen Museimi, containing information in corrobora- 
tion of this belief; that the inhabitants of the island 
Herroe at Sondraor see the serpent £very year for a couple 
of months^ in summer^ wJienever the weather is fine and 
the sea calm!^ &c.t 

I might add many other extracts of a similar kind. 
All agree in describing the undulating motion of the 

* Pontoppidan, "Natural History of Norway," 1751. 

f Milford*s "Norway, and her Laplanders in 1841," p. 197. 
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monster and the "fluctuating" appearance about him* 
Such undulation and fluctuation are the invariable con- 
comitants of the illuflion described^ and are produced by 
the rising of the heated air. The experiment of holding 
a red-hot poker before a printed paper wiU illustrate 
this. 

The time of year, the state of the weather, and the 
localiiy of the monster's appearance are similarly con- 
firmatory. He is usually seen in these low, rocky, 
-island-spotted coasts. I allude to the real kraken with 
his *^ mile and a half" of circumference and some ihiles 
of length, not the puny sea-serpents of a few hundred 
yards' lengtL The only part of these accoimts that I 
find difficult to reconcile with my explanation are those 
describing how boats have been chased by the monster ; 
but it is rather curious that such an immense beast 
should never have succeeded in catching these boats: 
if the rapidity of its movements bore any proportion to 
its magnitude, a rower should stand but a poor chance. 
I suspect the truth is that the fear of the kraken has 
been sufficient to convince the boatmen that the monster 
was after him, but not strong enough to swamp the 
boat or kill the rower in calm weather and in presence 
of spectators on shore. 

We were now fairly in the region of the midnight sun, 
and according to our calculations, taking the declination 
and refi^action into account, the sun should just -touch 
the horizon or dip a little below it. We watched it 
anxiously till about half-past eleven o'clock, when its 
lower limit is still considerably above, but we lost it 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Loffoden Islands — The fish harvest — Cod-liver oil — Continuous 
and growing grandeur of the coast scenery — The Maelstrom a 
myth — Cowardice of the Ancient Greeks and Eomans — The 
arctic summer — ^Rapidity of vegetation — Tromso— Her Majesty's 
representative — ^An encampment of Laplanders — ^Excessive heat 
— ^Physiognomy and general appearance of the Lapps — Con- 
struction and interior economy of a Lapp hut— Love of home 
and domestic snugness — The midnight sun — Lapps in their 
Sunday clothes — Moral and religious character of the Lapps — 
Drunkenness no longer prevalent — ^A Lapp aristocrat — Adapt- 
ation of the eye to cold climates. 

Leaving the mainland and its fiords the next day, we 
crossed over to the LoflPoden Islands. These are, if 
possible, still wilder and grander than the mainland: 
sharp granite pyramids springing from the sea to a height 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, and breaking at their smnmits 
into a countless multitude of jagged points, thoroughly 
justifying Mr. Everest's comparison with a shark's jaw. 
The snow lies thickly in the hollows of these teeth and 
spines, but there are rich green pasture patches even 
here, and sheep, cattle, and goats are to be seen occa- 
sionally ; but the chief harvest of this region is a sort of 
codfish,* and this harvest was now in course of reaping. 
We could smell the land as we approached it, where acres 
and acres of rock were covered with the split fish lying 
* Called Haik, or coal-fish, by our fishermen. 
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out to dry in the sun. Like the bodies in the vaults at 
Trondhjem Cathedral, the mummification of the fish is 
eflfected by simple drying, and ^* stock fish** so much 
demanded for &st days in inland Catholic countries is 
the result. When the drying is complete, they are 
stacked into heaps, which may easily be mistaken at a 
distance for hayricks. Near to these stacks and drying 
acres — ^generally close upon the shore — are huge boilers, 
where the cod-livOTs were stewing most odoriferously. 
We stopped at many of these reeking stations, and 
steamed between wild granite moimtains starting so ab- 
ruptly firom the sea that in some parts we passed through 
walled-up channels not wider than the windings of the 
Thames about Richmond, and winding as much or more 
than that river winds, but with sharp angular bends. 
On aj^roaching these the vessel appears to be running 
hopelessly aground, and not until the bowsprit seems 
almost crashing upon tall rocks ahead, does the helms- 
man pull furiously at the wheel ; when the ship swings 
round into the suddenly discovered opening. 

It must T)e remembered that during this journey we 
were not always progressing to the northward, but 
sometimes sailing westward, eastward, or even due 
southward ; through channels, up and down fiords and 
branches of fiords ; stopping at coast and island stations 
to pick up and set down passengers and goods ; and 
landlocked apparently at every turn by fi'esh islands 
and promontories and shores of fiords; so that the 
whole journey is like sailing through a tortuous chain 
of ten thousand glorious lakes. 

H 
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These lakes of the LofFodens resemble the Lake of 
Lucerne in its wildest parts, but they are still grander ; 
for though the mountains are not so high, they are 
much more rugged, harsh, and savage, and the great 
snow patches filling the hollows at the foot of each of 
the spiky pjrramids, add vastly to their sublimity. The 
waihng and screaming of the sea-fowl among the bare 
granite crags and right overhead, as they were startled 
by the steamer rounding the abrupt bends and breaking 
suddenly upon their solitudes, was in fine harmony with 
the wild desqlation of the whole scene, and heightened 
its effect prodigiously. 

Towards midnight a mist came gradually down, first 
hiding the peaks and magnifying the visible sides of 
the hills, then hanging about the masthead, and finally 
for a short time enveloping us altogether. It broke as 
we approached a station; or it may be that we sailed 
through it The effect was glorious. Out of the misty 
chaos there suddenly started one of the grandest clusters 
of these rugged granite peaks. The vessel was near to 
the shore when the cloudy curtain rose, and the momi- 
tains sprang upon us instantaneously like a range of 
phantoms, and by the suddenness of their apparition 
seemed quite close overhead and almost falling on 
us. The hemisphere of gray mist that for a while 
had bounded our vision, reddened as we reached 
its boundaries, and all the panorama which its open- 
ing disclosed was glowing in the ruddy , glories of 
these incomparable midnights of the north. I had sat 
up on deck all the night before, and only went to bed 
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in the morning during our stay at Bodo and part of the 
crossing of the channel ; yet- here I was again on this 
bright sunny night, drowsy and giddy with perpetual 
staring and excitement, and yet incapable of sleep. I 
have seen many a grand sea-coast, all the best that 
the Mediterranean can show, but nothing to equal this. 
My fellow passenger, the veteran tourist, who had sailed 
all the world over, can remember no rival, unless it be 
the Straits of Magellan. From the Seven Sisters to 
this, the north extremity of the Loffodens, the panorama 
maintained this unrivalled magnificence. 

In the early part of the day we passed close to the 
channel against which the terrible word Maelstrom is 
marked on most of our English maps. Ever since my 
first school lessons in geography, I have pictured this 
place to my mind as a great, whirling, conical hollow in 
the waters, like the den of the ant-lion, near to which 
no ship dare approach, not even within many miles. 
I looked for it on iny Norwegian map, but it is not 
marked there ; the rest of the English passengers were 
equally diligent, but with no better success, though 
there were three different maps among us, and all on a 
large scale, giving minute details. We peeped at the 
ship's charts, and could not find it there in the portions 
that we examined. We then inquired of the captain, a 
man of much experience in these seas, who told us that 
all he knew about the Maelstrom had been communi- 
cated to Itim by his English passengers. He was very 
satirical, and cruelly hard upon us : he told us that the 
English had imported a great deal of usefiil knowledge 
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into Norway, amongst which was this information con- 
cerning the Maelstrom ; also, that the English patronized 
the Norwegians very kindly, and showed them how to 
improve their political institutions, th^ agricultural 
operations, and the build of their ships and boats : and 
among these practical hints and suggestions he classed 
the sailing directions for avoiding the Maelstrom, which 
had been drawn up by English hydrographers for the 
benefit of Scandinavian mariners. We had much diffi" 
culty in getting at him at all on the matter, he was so 
impermeably ironic^; but the lieutenant was more 
communicative. 

It appears that the Maelstrom, which we read about, 
is an unmitigated mytL There are many mael stroms, 
or bad currents^ hereabouts. Several of the channels 
between the islands are, in certain concurrent states of 
the wind and tide, rather dangerous for small craft; ; and 
even larger vessels, if not skilfully handled, may be 
drifted against the rocks. The channel where we mark 
the Maelstrom is one of these, but by no means the 
worst of them ; in ordinary states of wind and tide, it 
may be navigated safely in a cock-boat. There is no 
huge gulfing eddy anywhere hereabouts, and I believe 
not in any other part of the world. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans talk of Scylla and Charybdis, but they 
were a set of lubberly mariners, as the narrative of the 
voyages of -Slneas and others sufficiently show. Na 
true sailors could have invented such a catalogue of 
mythical terrors as those feeWe old coast crawlera 
believed in. They made more ftiss about the small bit 
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of iteir petty MeditCTranean lake which ihey attempted 
to navigate, than did the Phoenicians and old Scandina- 
vians abont the whole Atlantic. The passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis is not more perilous than going 
through the middle arch of Putney Bridge against tide : 
it is just possible to get upset at Putoey ; but the other 
channel is so wide and currentless, that the idea of any 
danger is simply absurd. I have bathed there several 
times, and, though I swam about in every direction, 
never found an eddy that could whirl me roimd. Of 
course the travels of ^neas, &c., are only the dreams 
of the poet ; but they describe the traditions and terrors 
of the mariners of the time: otherwise they would 
have been laughed at when written. 

On returning to the mainland next day, we seemed to 
come upon a southern climate, though still jMX>ceeding 
farther north. Here we saw rich verdure, well-culti- 
vated, comfortable-looking farms, and bright, smiling, 
sunny landscapes, backed with luxuriant woods and 
frowning crags. The channel from Havnvyk to Dypo, 
and onward for several miles, presents as fine a 
combination of luxuriance and grandeur as any of the 
lakes of Switzerland. This, and the oppressive heat, 
are quite subversive of one's ordinary notions of the 
arctic regions : for we were now above two degrees 
north of the Arctic Circle. We passed several waterfalls, 
coming from the snow-fields down to the sea : some of 
them having evidently (Mily a few weeks' existence 
during the hot summer, which lasts about a month. 

The rapidity of arctic vegetation is here exhibited 
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most wonderfully. The captain and lieutenant assured 
us that all this luxuriance had come into existence 
during the last fortnight: that the birch- trees now in 
full leaf were quite bare only two ' weeks ago, when 
• they made their last voyage. In a few weeks hence 
their boughs will be bending under a burthen of new- 
fallen snow. There is no closing of the blossoms at 
nightfall here — ^no vegetable repose — ^no halting of the 
upward movement of the sap — but one unceasing de- 
velopment, stimulated throughout by the continuous 
sunbeams; and then comes the long, long winter's 
sleep and darkness, when all the vegetable world lies 
torpid beneath its coverlid of snow, until the next short 
one-day summer awakens it again to a wild revelry of 
life and growth. 

We passed several fine glaciers to-day, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Kastnehaven. The sununer was 
late this year, and the quantity of snow greater than 
usual at this date ; but the weather had been very fine 
ever since I arrived at Christiania: two or three 
showers, and one wet night, were all I had seen of bad 
weather in Norway. 

We were disappointed of the midnight sun again to- 
night : there are high mountains to the northward ; but 
the midnight glow was beautiful as ever. 

We reached Tromso, and went ashore. It is a little 
trading-town on an island: ^' o** is the Norsk for island, 
and all places with that termination to their names are 
islands. It is only by this, or reference to the map, 
that one can distinguish, when on the spot, the islands 
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firom die mainland ; all bdng so cat up with fiords and 
cJiannftls, There is an English consul here; and it 
is a matter of etiquette to call upon the consul at 
such places. This custom, as tourists become more 
numerous, the consuls will doubtless regard as ^^ more 
honoured in die breach than in the observance:'' it 
must be already somewhat of a bore ; thon^ Mr. Hoist 
was as polite and cordial as thon^ we were the only 
Unglishmen of the season. 

Some of m J readers may possibly imagine diat her 
Majesty's representative at Tromso is a stately idler, 
lounging in a magnificent mahogany o£Sce, duly enve- 
loped in brass rails and red tape, and perpetually 
reading a very large newspaper. Not so, by any 
means ; the Norwegians are no such fools ; nor are the 
Englishmen who settle among them. Dignity and use- 
fulness go together here, as they should all the world 
through. The royal standard of Great Britain waves 
over the door of a homely wooden shop in the general 
line, where the inhabitants buy halfpenny candles and 
nips of brandy, and where you may be suited with a pair 
of shoes, a Dutch cheese, or a pocket-knife, and you 
may buy a horse, a bottle of daret, a bearskin, or any- 
thing in reason, from a fbU-rigged ship down to a box 
of matches. The representative of Great Britain repre- 
sents the greatness of Great Britain fairly and truth- 
folly, by driving a flourishing trade, and thereby 
benefiting himself and his fellow-creatures around 
him. * 

Tromso consists partly of the Noah's-arks I spoke of 
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at Trondhjem, and partly of some streets of well- 
separated log houses. These Noah's-ariis, common at 
all the coast and island stations in the north, are fish 
warehouses — ^not for fishmonger's fish, but dry-fish; 
they are bams, where the harvest of stock-fish is stored 
ready for exportation. Tromso, I believe, does a con- 
siderable trade with Russia. We — ^that is, the English 
passengers — crossed the water, and walked up a valley 
opposite the town to a Lapp encampment, distant about 
four miles. I have scarcely ever felt the heat more 
oppressive than during this short walk. The mus- 
quitoes were very troublesome : I say musquitoes, 
because it is the fashion to give that name to every kind 
of troublesome gnat cme encounters out of England, 
and to no kind of gnat at home. They are very 
abundant here, but I do not think they are the same 
species as are common in southern countries. 

We finally reached the Lapp camp, which consisted 
of two huts, one containing scone goats, the other 
being occupied by families of the human species. 
Besides these huts, or wigwams, there were some 
skeleton huts made of sticks, from the ribs of which 
various unintelli^ble articles were suspended. One 
was a baby's cradle, or shell, a kind of elongaiied egg, 
with a hole near (me end ; inside of this egg the infant 
is deposited and closely packed with moss. There were 
skin packets, containing snow skates, and some puVcSy 
or reindeer sledges, and other winter utilities, now 
packed up and out of use. 

As we approached the huts, a small man, with a 
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large supply of ragged red hair, stepped forward a few 
yards, and then stood still in the sun and* perspired. 
His complexion was of a jellow-ochre tint, and his 
features exhibited very decidedly the leading charac- 
teristics of the Mongolian type. 

In the hut was another man with dark eyes and hair, 
and features less decidedly Mongolian. There were also 
some women and children, all sitting down on the ground 
and perspiring. It was evid^it, at a first glance, that 
hot weather does not suit these people. They are small- 
boned, with little muscle, and much fisit equally distributed 
over the body like the blubber of the cetacea. It doubt- 
lessly serves the same purpose, that of protecticm against 
the cold, and a reserve <rf rei^iratory food ; but in this 
hot weather it is a greasy boitken, in a perpetual state of 
oily fiision, visible to tlie eye and aonsible to the nose. 
My first impressioBS of these Laplanders were v«ry dis- 
agreeable, and I confess ihat my coorage almost failed 
in the matter of entedBg tihe hut : tine odour of greasy 
p^rspirataoB, Ihe g^fion and sqoakr of Ae pbce, and 
the <»rtaiiity of many fieas about the flo(»r, made me 
hesitate upon the threshold, and rather feep through 
the low door Hian boldly walk in. 

The inmates had no notion of bidding us welcome, 
and seemed equally firee fi'om any sense of intrusion, 
nor did their faces express any kind of activity beyond 
that of perspiring; and yet I never felt so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of being impertinently intrusive 
in thus peeping in and trying to venture upon enter- 
ing. Perhaps the smallness of the place produced that 
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feeling, for I always feel more diffidence about walking 
unbidden into a little cottage than into a grand hall or 
palace: the latter seem, like taverns, too big for any- 
one family to be able or entitled to occupy exclusively. 
Some of us did finally venture in, and myself among 
them. 




A LAPP UUT. 



The hut, which at a distance looks like a stack or 
mound of peat, is circular, supported by a framework 
of wooden ribs, all bearing towards each other in the 
centre, and leaving an open space at the top for the 
smoke to issue. A rude door closes it ; which is so low 
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that one has to bend considerably to enter. The height 
at the centre is about eight feet, and the diameter of the 
whole edifice about fifteen feet. The floor is made of 
twigs of fir and juniper. The fire is on the ground 
in the centre of the hut, and some arrangements for 
hanging a pot over it were visible. 

The women had their hair parted in the middle, and 
tied in a knot behind as is common in England. Some 
wore skin dresses with the fur inside, others a thick 
woollen material, with red and yellow stripes about it. 
Men and women both seemed to have but a single gar- 
ment on their bodies, without any under-clothing ; and 
it has somewhat the shape of our overcoats. The legs 
are protected with a kind of gaiter, and the shoe, or 
"comargo," is a large and rather a handsome aflair 
made of the reindeer skin. 

After a while, on becoming familiar with their faces, 
they appeared less repulsive, and when they awakened 
into a little animation there was something pleasing in 
the innocent simplicity of their manner. One woman 
was almost pretty, and might have been quite so, had she 
been clean, or at all nearly so ; she had fine black eyes 
and hair, and when she laughed looked somewhat like an 
Irish peasant girl. 

After being a short time in the hut, and accustomed 
to its gloom and odour, I could easily understand how, 
amid the snows of an arctic winter, such a hovel might 
be an object of strong home affections to its inhabitants ; 
how a sense of warm, dirty, loving snugness might exist 
among a heap of these little people, when all are huddled 
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together on the floor round the centre fire during the long 
darkness of their bitter winter-time ; and how the Lapp 
giri, who was married to a Frenchman and lived for 
many years among the gaieties of Paris, returned to the 
snows of the fjeld again when her husband died and 
left her alone in the dreary solitude of a crowded city. 

It reminded me of a story I heard some time since 
from a celebrated Edinburgh publisher, who had pur- 
chased a large estate, and was much shocked at the 
manner in which some of the people upon it were living. 
He found the family of a very intelligent working man 
all living, sleeping, and feeding together in one apart- 
ment, without regard to age or sex ; he remonstrated, 
and did more : he built an extra room to their cottage, 
and fiimished it comfortably as a sleeping apartment. 
Three months afterwards he paid them another visit, 
and was surprised to find that the new room had not 
been occupied, and on asking why, was answered that 
it was *^ mair cheery-like to be a'thegither." 

If a philanthropist were to erect improved dwellings 
for the Laplanders, with more spacious apartments, 
separated for the sexes, with ventilating shafts, and ma- 
hogany chairs and tables, the little people would doubt- 
less desert the commodious, well-ventilated, mahogany- 
£umished dwelling, and erect one of their accustomed 
hovels, where they would find it " mair cheery-like " to 
pig together on the floor in their accustomed huddle of 
warm domestic dirtiness. 

There were several children about, who were much 
better-looking than their parents ; they appeared more 
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active and intelligent. There were no reindeer visible ; 
they were on the hills among the snows, where they 
remain durii^ the hot weather to escape the gnats that 
infest the valley. I saw no £cK>d of any kind in the 
huts. This colony is evidently accustomed to receive 
visitors, for they brought out for sale spoons made of the 
reindeer horn ; they asked half a dollar or tlu:ee marks 
each for them, and sold some at one mark each. Their 
bargaining, and all their proceedings, are singularly 
apathetic : they seem to have neither cupidity, curiosity, 
civility, nor incivility, nor any kind of activity whatever, 
and they are the most expressionless people I have ever 
seen. 

We left Tromso at six in the evening. The scenery 
of the coast is still very grand ; and many glaciers are 
visible. At last we had open sea to the north, inter- 
cepted only by the picturesque island of Fuglo, or 
" Fowl Island," jmd we saw the midnight sun. It was 
higher than I expected, about four times its a^^arent 
diameter above the horizcm* At twelve o'clock it stood 
over the island, which is about 2,500 feet high : it is 
excessively diflScult to believe that it is midnight. The 
heat of the sun's rays is very much diminished : we tried 
to light cigars and paper with a leDs^ but £uled, though 
a few hours previously the experiment was successful 
with the same lens. The band of gdden glitt^ upon 
the sea, stret^ing from the eye to the horizcm beneath 
the sun, is very beautiftd ; but the general ^ect oi the 
warm subdued light upon the scenery is not so firo as 
when the sun itself is behind a range of hills. 
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At the Oxfiord station is a capital example of a ter- 
minal glacier moraine. It appears like an artificial pile 
of stones set up to bear the flag-staff which is mounted 
on its summit. Several Lapps, much better dressed 
than those we saw at the encampment, were sitting 
upon the moraine, awaiting the steam-packet, and two 
of them came on board. During the day (Sunday) 
several other Lapps came on board ; they all seemed to 
be dressed in Sunday clothes made of coarse woollen 
material, gaily trimmed with red and bright yellow: 
they wore overcoats and leggings of the same shape as 
those at the camp. These Lapps were lionized consi- 
derably, not only by the English passengers, but also by 
several of the Norwegian passengers who came from the 
south. They showed some signs of bashfalness at being 
thus observed, and were even blushing with confusion 
when their clothes were examined ; this was probably 
caused in a great measure by the fact that they wore 
their very best clothes. The first timidity overcome, 
they became more communicative, and showed us their 
knives in wooden sheaths, which all of them wore 
attached by a thong of reindeer skin round the waist 
They even submitted to be measured, blushing a good 
deal, and laughing somewhat among themselves. The 
sailors treated them witli patronizing gentleness, patting 
them on the cheeks and shoulders, and lifting them 
about like dolls ; at which they smiled good-humouredly, 
and blushed a little. They appear to be the gentlest of 
human beings, child-like in mind as well as in stature. 
The height of the man we selected as a specimen was 
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four feet six and a-half inches Danish measure, which 
is equal to about four feet eight inches English. Most 
of them were making short journeys ; some on their way 
to church. They are a strictly religious people ; not 
merely a church-going people, but also highly moral 
and well-conducted. We were told by the Norwegians 
on board, who know them well, that the drunkenness 
which was once common among them has now almost 
totally disappeared. Most of them can read and write. 
There was one who spoke a little English, and 
seemed to be a man of station among his people. He 
was five feet high, and rather proud, objecting decidedly 
to being made an object of popular curiosity. He 
came on board at Kaafiord, on his way to Bosekop, 
and was the best dressed of them all, and his wife and 
daughter were 'almost handsomely dressed: their caps, 
or bonnets, were quite elegant artistic affairs, fitting 
close on the top and sides of the head, and rising at the 
back to a point which bends forward with a graceful 
curve; this was gaily and tastefully embroidered in 
many colours. The women's dress is a kind of tunic 
tied loosely at the waist, and reaching a little below the 
knees, edged roimd with a bright yellow or red band, 
or with a double band of both colours. The trowsers, 
of the same drab or bufi^ colour as the timic, are tied 
rudely about the ankle with reindeer thongs ; the same 
thongs tie the " comargo," or shoe, which is as pic- 
turesque as the headdress. These shoes, or boots, are 
made of reindeer skin, with the fur outside, very loose, 
reaching to the ankles, where, being thus tied up with 
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the trowsers, they must effectually keep out the snow. 
The toes are turned up like Turkish slippers, but in 
a greater degree; and they are ornamented with red 
and yellow bindings. 

A Quain also came on board. He was about five 
feet two inches in height, and had a much larger head 
than the Lapps ; he had a thick-set figure, with much 
bone and muscle, a sturdy sailor-like bearing, and was 
evidently a more energetic but less amiable man than 
the La{^ His complexion had somewhat of an olive 
tint, and his features were quite Tartar-like. He 
sturdily avoided us, and compelled us to feel conscious 
of our impertinence. 

The peculiar obliquity of the eye — or rather of the 
lower outline of the upper eyelid, which slopes down- 
ward to the nose and forms the strongest typical 
characteristic of the Mongolian race or variety — was 
more decided in the Quain than in the Lapps. This 
peculiarity results from the adaptation of the eyelid to 
the requirements of an intensely cold climate. The 
gland, or " tear-pit," in the inner comer of the eye is 
completely overlapped by the eydid in the Esquimaux 
and others of the Mongolian variety of mankind. This 
arrangement for the protection of the gland is found 
in many of the ruminant animals that inhabit high 
latitudes. 

Among the infinity of illustrations of beneficent de- 
sign which the structure of animals presents, there is 
one which has always struck me as the most remark- 
able of any, though it seems to have escaped the 
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notice of writers on this subject: it is the peculiar 
sensibility of the eye as contrasted with that of the 
teeth. The eye being necessarily, from its function, 
one of the most exposed, and from its structure one of 
the most delicate, organs of the animal frame, requires 
most vigilant guardianship. It cannot be cased all 
round in close-fitting bone as the brain is, for that 
would shut it from its object — the radiant light That 
portion, however, which may be thus protected is so, by 
the bony orbit ; but the front, which must be exposed, 
has for a substitute the hard transparent cornea; and 
as this alone is not suflScient, it is covered with a thin 
membrane of excessive sensibility, so sensitive that it 
calls to instant service not only the wondrously smooth- 
lined eyelid, but every muscle, and all the energies 
of the body ; as shown in the sudden start and upraised 
hands that immediately follow the slightest threatening 
of injury to the eye. This guardian sensibility is only 
on the surfieuse of the eye, where alone it is required ; 
the interior of the eye is quite insensible. The benefi- 
cent end of the institution of pain is served, when it 
has done its utmost to protect from external injury; if 
once the mischief is done, and the eye is pierced, it 
would be but useless torture for the pain to extend 
within. Thus, when the operation of couching is per- 
formed, the patient only suffers the pain of the perfora- 
tion ; the stirring about of the needle within, to break 
up the opaque lens, is unaccompanied with further pain. 
The teeth, on the contrary, with their almost mine- 
ral structure, need no such protection from mechanical 
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injury, and are therefore almost insensible to all but 
the most violent mechanical attacks. 

If we compare the eyes and the teeth, in their rela- 
tions to heat and cold, we shall find that the conditions 
are reversed. The eye is the most hardy, while the 
teeth are the most delicately sensitive organs of the 
body. For what end is this ordained? The teeth ai'e 
bad conductors of heat, and are coated with a glossy 
enamel ; therefore, if they are suddenly heated or cooled, 
the surface will expand or contract before the heat is 
communicated throughout the substance of the tooth ; 
and thus the enamel will be cracked, just as thick glass 
will crack, or as the enamel of thick porcelain will crack, 
if similarly treated : we have all seen old mugs, and 
thick cups and saucers, with a network of fine cracks 
upon the enamel. Many of us persist in drinking 
scalding tea and coffee out of such cups, in spite of 
the double warning of the cracked enamel and aching 
teeth ; and by constant repetition of this folly the sensi- 
bility of the teeth becomes destroyed, and their sub- 
stance soon follows their sensibility. 

Now let us examine the eye in its relation to heat 
and cold. When, in spite of wrappers and overcoats, 
we are chilled to the skin — when the fingers and toes 
axe numbed, and the nose with all the warm breath 
that passes through it, is threatening most painfully to 
freeze and mortify — the wet, uncovered eyes remain 
almost insensible to the freezing air : the cold can do 
them no injury, and therefore exposure to it inflicts no 
pain. The advantages of this are obvious. We may 
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cover up our bodies, our hands, our feet, and even our 
noses, with furs and wool ; but the eyes must be exposed, 
or their necessary work cannot be done. They are the 
only organs that must not be covered, and they alone 
may bear with impunity continuous exposure to the 
most intense cold to which our earth is subject. I said 
may bear with impunity such exposure, but it is not 
all eyes that can. There is one part that is somewhat 
sensitive to cold : the little red prominence in the inner 
corner. The natives of the icy regions of the globe 
have this small corner covered by a special growth of 
the eyelid, and thus the adaptation is complete. 

Suppose the case reversed — the teeth to be covered 
with a membrane perfectly sensitive to the slightest 
mechanical violence, and the eyes to be of all parts 
of the body the most sensitive to variations of heat 
and cold; the sense of pain would then be a malig- 
nant infliction : but as it is, we see in it a beneficent 
ordinance, an ever-watchful guardian warning us to 
protect and to abstain from injuring that exquisite 
mechanism, that life-evolving laboratory entrusted to 
our charge, but which in our ignorance, wilfulness, and 
sensuality we abuse so frequently, and therefore pay 
the penalty. 

The Quains are natives of Finland; although many of 
them have settled in Norway, especially in the vicinity 
of the Kaafiord and the Alten valley. Both Quains 
and Laplanders are called Finns by the Norwegians : 
they are sometimes distinguished as Lapp-Finns and 
Quain-Finns. These Quains, or Esthonians, are usually 
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described as having less of the Tartar countenance than 
the Lapps ; but this was not the case with the one on 
board, whose physiognomy was more decidedly Tartaric 
than any Lapp I have seen while in Norway. The 
Quains are usually taller and more energetic and 
athletic than the Lapps. Though their dress is similar, 
their habits are very diflFerent; the Quain being an 
agriculturist, and having a fixed habitation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Anomaly of climate — Alten — Fashion and gaiety in the arctic regions 
— Hammerfest — A hint for railway directors — ^Floating colony 
of Fisher Lapps — Open-air hedrooms — ^Live dolls — Capital of the 
Fjeld Lapp— The Thief Mountain— Wine in the far north— The 
great meridian line from the Danube to the Arctic Ocean — A 
cruel defeat and humiliation — ^Improvement in travelling English- 
men-Folly of ostentatious lavishness — ^The return journey — 
Glaciers of the Nus Fiord — A public break£Eist at Tromso. 

The scenery of the banks of the Alten Fiord is 
curiously summer-like, and verdant in many parts ; 
especially upon the Kaafiord, which is the inmost 
portion of the Alten Fiord. This, combined with a 
bright sky, a scorching sun, and an atmosphere of a 
softness suitable for a consumptive patient, renders it 
difficult to believe oneself in latitude 70°, and nearly 
400 miles due north of Tomea. The jouVney from Alten 
to Tomea (430 miles by the track), during the whole 
of which the traveller is proceeding nearly due south, 
presents the remarkaUe anomaly of a climate of con- 
tinually increasing severity as he proceeds southwards. 
In the winter he travels from the open sea of the Nor- 
wegian coast to the head of the frozen Gulf of Bothnia. 
In the summer the thermometer sometimes rises to 
87° in the shade, and in the winter it rarely, if ever, falls 
below zero ; when, in other parts of the globe with the 
same latitude, mercury freezes. This village of Alten, 
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with its rich pasturages, its high civilization, where 
young ladies play the airs of Verdi's last opera, and 
expand their skirts to Parisian dimensions, is in about 
the same latitude as that in which Franklin and his 
comrades are probably frozen. 

Alten has been specially gay of late. Mr. Thomas, 
an Englishman connected with the Alten copper-mines, 
has been recently elected a member of the Storthing, 
or Parliament We are told that he is the first Eng- 
lishman who has been made a member of the Storthing, 
and that the event was celebrated with much festivity, 
and great consumption of champagne. 

We saw the midnight sun again, and an hour afler 
arrived at Hammerfest, the northernmost town in the 
world. After leaving the Kaafiord the grandeur of 
the scenery begins to decline ; about Hammerfest it is 
comparatively monotonous and xminteresting. 

In order to afford the reader full information of the 
cost of everything, I append a copy of the steward's 
account against me for provisions consumed on the 
way:— 



1 frokost 
1 the . 
1 cafifee 
1 middag 
1 kal flk. vin 

1 aften 

2 the . 
1 middag 
1 fl. vin 

1 aften 

2 the . 

1 frokost 

2 the . 
1 middag 
1 aften 



" Hah med yardl bortes,** 

D. 

. 
. 
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1 8 
8 

12 

2 12 

1 12 

1 6 

16 

2 12 

3 

1 6 

16 

1 8 

16 

2 12 

1 6 
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1 frokost 




2 caffee 




1 middag . 




1 aften 




2 the . 




1 fl. ol . 




1 frokost 




2the . 




1 middag 




1 aften 




2 the . 




1 middag 




i fl. vin 
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2 12 





1 6 
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1 8 





16 





2 12 





1 6 





16 





2 12 





1 12 



7 4 8 
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The following is a literal translation of the above, 
in English words and English money : — 
" He with the large beard,^* 





£ 


s. 


d. 




£ s, d. 


1 breakfast 


. 


I 


2 


Brought forward 18 9J 


1 tea . 


. 





H 


2 teas 


.007 


1 coffee . 


. 





5 


1 breakfast 


.012 


1 dinner . 


. 


2 


3 


2 coffees . 


.009^ 


i bottle wine 


. 


1 


4 


1 dinner . 


.023 


1 supper . 


• 


1 


1 


1 supper . 


.011 


2 teas 


. 





7 


2 teas 


.007 


1 dinner . 


. 


2 


3 


1 bottle of ale 


.005 


1 bottle wine 


. 


2 


8 


1 breakfast 


.012 


1 supper • 


. 


1 


1 


2 teas 


.007 


2 teas 


. 





7 


1 dinner . 


.023 


1 breakfast 


. 


1 


2 


1 supper . 


.011 


2 teas 


. 





7 


2 teas 


.007 


1 dinner . 


. 


2 


3 


1 dinner . 


.023 


1 supper . 


. 


1 


1 


i bottle wine , 


.014 


Carried fori? 


rard, 


18 


n 


£\ 14 11 



This account requires some explanation. First, as to 
the title of the debtor, *^He with the large beard." 
The steward, not knowing our names, gave us descrip- 
tive designations in his ledger. There were five 
Englishmen on board who were thus described : *^ He 
with the red beard," ^^ He with the white beard," " He 
with the lai'ge beard," "He without a beard," and 
** He with a veil." The two teas which occur so fre- 
quently must not be understood as two meals, but as 
two cups of tea, or of " the vand," tea-water, as the 
Norwegians call it. We considered ourselves as 
*^done," or thereabouts, in this matter; for all the 
charges were made in accordance with a printed 
^^tariflF" suspended on the cabin wall. This tariflf 
stated that the charge for breakfast was 1 mark 
8 skillings ; and tea and coffee being offered as part of 
the breakfast, we supposed that it was included in that 
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charge, but we fonnd on pajdng our account that an 
extra charge was made for each cap of tea or coffee ; 
— thus a breakfast, with two cups of coffee, cost 2«. 
English : an exorbitant charge for Norway, especially 
as the tea and coffee were mere slops compared with 
what I got at the poorest station on the road. But the 
reader must not judge all the Norwegian packets on 
this service by the Constitutioiiey which I am informed 
is in every respect the worst. It is the oldest steam- 
packet in Norway, and is said to be condemned and 
now making its last voyage, having nearly foimdered 
on the previous one. 

The fare from Trondhjem to Hammerfest, by best 
cabin, was 15 specie-dollars 32 skillings, about 3/1 %8. 2rf. 
En^ish. The passage occupied exactly six days, in- 
cluding stoppages. The fare for the return journey by 
the same boat was 15 specie-dollars 27 sk., or 5 sk. less. 
This difference is for the ticket or booking of the pas- 
senger. The charge for any journey is made according 
to the mileage, with an additional charge for the ticket. 
This is an equitable arrangement, that our railway 
companies might imitate ; supposing that they should 
ever regulate their charges according to the amoimt of 
accommodation afforded. At present, if I ride from 
London to Birmingham by second-class, I am charged 
\5s. — ^from London to Boxmoor, 3«., and from Boxmoor 
to Birmingham, lU. 6(2. ; thus, if I have to travel from 
London to Birmingham I save 6d. by taking, first, a 
ticket to Boxmoor, and then another ticket on to Bir- 
mingham, — on the principle that the more trouble I 
give the company, and the more tickets I use, the less 
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I pay. Of course I always do save the 6d. and trouble 
the company, and advise everybody else to do the same, 
as the best means of puttmg an end to such absurd 
anomalies. It is a common practice to charge more for 
what is called a ^Hhrough journey" than for the same 
journey broken into several stages : thus a passenger 
who makes a given distance in a dozen stages, thereby 
employing a dozen porters for his luggage, a dozen 
ticket clerks and collectors, and using a dozen tickets, 
pays no more — sometimes less — than he who makes the 
same journey in one stage, and employs only one porter, 
one clerk, one collector, and uses (mly one ticket : and 
this by a mode of travelling where the mere conveyance 
or traction cost is ridiculously small ; for when a pas- 
senger is once in a train, and the train started, the 
differ^ice of cost for carrying him ten miles or a 
hundred miles scarcely exceeds one penny. The pre- 
sent system of railway charges has all the ancnnalies, 
exorbitance^ and absurdities of the old postage system, 
and of course both the public and the shareholders 
suffer. If a much lower charge were made for mile- 
age, and a charge on each ticket for station expenses, 
there would be some relation between the amount of 
work done and the charge made for it. 

Hanunerfest, situated in lat. 70^ 49^ is a small town 
of one street, composed of the usual straggling wooden 
houses, some of them, however, of considerable size. 
There appear to be about as many Lapp inhabitants as 
Norwegians; or, at any rate, quite as many out of 
doors. 
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There are two classes of Lapps — ^the Fjeld Lapp, 
and the Fisher Lapp ; the former I have spoken of at 
Tromso. The Lapps at Hammerfest are all fishers. 
Their boats are not larger than the smallest rowing- 
boats we have on our coast, and far less strongly built 
These are not only their fishing-smacks, but also their 
family residences ; serving them " for kitchen and par- 
lour and all." They live for the most part afloat, the 
boats moored to the rude quay; and it is an odd sight 
to see a row of these floating families going to bed 
publicly, in the open air, on a fine sunny midnight. 
After a supper of dried fish, which they pull to threads 
with their fingers, they say their prayers, and then the 
husband and wife tuck themselves up together under 
a reindeer skin at one end of the boat; the baby, in 
its ^*egg," is deposited near to them, and the elder 
children are concealed somewhere at the other end. 
An hour after, as I walked along the shore, when the 
pairs of sleeping faces alone were visible, and the 
silence was complete, the scene wakened in my mind 
quaint reminiscences of childish fancies of doUs'-houses, 
toy-boats, Noah's-arks, and the little old woman that 
lived in a shoe. The next day, as the little people 
walked about in couples, hand-in-hand, all so silently 
and gently, speaking in a 'soft murmur if they spoke at 
all, and with an expression both in face and gait of 
such utter harmlessness and amiability, the idea of a 
colony of living dolls was still more strongly suggested. 
From a little distance their dress has a becoming and 
rather gay appearance; the cap, or bonnet, of the 
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women is quite elegant in form, and embroidered in 
many colours, sometimes being interwoven with gold 
and silver thread. 

It must be bitter cold in the winter-time to live in these 
little boats, and sleep out on the water in the long dark 
nights, when the snow is falling heavily ; but the Lapps 
are a healthy, hardy people, and these fishers, though 
poorer than the fjeld Lapps, have the advantage of 
breathing a better atmosphere in the summer-time : yet 
how they contrive to cover themselves in the winter I 
do not know. The reindeer skins, which the fisher 
Lapps use as bed covering and for clothing, are obtained 
from the fjeld Lapps in exchange for dried fish. 

The fjeld Lapp is a considerable capitalist, a flock of 
400 reindeer being only sufficient to support a family; 
and such a flock is estimated by Mr. Laing to be 
worth about 120Z. It is said that many of them possess 
hoards of buried treasure in the shape of silver coins, 
cups, spoons, &c. The captain of the steamer showed 
us some silver spoons and small silver drinking-cups he 
bought of a Lapp. The spoons had a very large bowl 
and a short twisted handle ; the cups were ornamented 
with a rather elaborate, pricked pattern ; the workman- 
ship of both was very rude, but the metal contained 
very little alloy. 'Still they are practically in a state of 
extreme poverty, and sometimes suffer great privations : 
those who have not enough reindeer to subsist upon, 
combine the avocations of both ^eld and fisher Lapp. 
The number of Lapps in Norway, according to the 
census of 1847, was 14,464. 
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There is considerable variety in the expression of 
features of the Lapps here : some are very like idiots 
in feature, and, from the size and form of the head, 
cannot be far removed from idiotcy in mental capacity ; 
others express considerable intelligence; but with the 
exception of the proud five-feet aristocrat on board the 
steamer, I have seen none who exhibit any considerable 
amount of energy. They all have small brains, even 
in proportion to the body; and an expression of ex- 
treme gentleness and amiability is common to them all : 
they appeal to one's sympathies most powerfully. 

After visiting the consul, as in duty bound, some 
of the party making sundry purchases of skins of white 
bearsj silver foxes, &c., we, at the consul's recommen- 
dation, ascended a hill called the Thief Mountain. It 
is about 1,500 feet high, with a good deal of snow 
upon its sides, which has to be scrambled over with 
that sort of hard labour usual in ascending steep snow 
inclines. The heat was most oppressive even on the 
snow. The mountain commands a good view of the 
low hills and bluflp headlands of the coast ; which, how- 
ever, are not very striking: we were told that the 
North Cape is to be seen from it, but this I doubt. 
The island of Mageroe is just visible on the horizon ; 
but as the North Cape forms its northern extremity, it 
does not seem possible to see it from the south. 
Tourists who are excessively anxious to say that they 
have seen the North Cape may, perhaps, satisfy a 
pliable conscience, and save the week's delay by ascend- 
ing this hill and looking over the place where the North 
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Cape undoubtedly is, but seeing only the dim outline of 
the island on which the North Cape resides. The 
ascent of this hill affords a very interesting opportunity 
of witnessing the effect of altitude on the growth of the 
birch. The trees at the foot of the hill are in some 
instances eight or ten feet high ; but on ascending they 
gradually diminish to Lilliputian plants of six or eight 
inches, though still having the form of mature trees. 

We— that is, " He with the white beard," '' He with 
the red beard," *^ He with the large beard," ^* He with- 
out a beard," and "He with a veil," — ^breakfest and 
dine at the chief hotel. Breakfast of tea, salmon, eggs, 
and cold roast reindeer, for 1 mark 12 skillings, or 
Is. 4(i Dinner of salmon, hot roast reindeer, and 
sweetmeats : the dinner cost 1 mark 15 skillings, or 
1«. 6i., each — the wine 1 mark 12 skillings, or Is. 4d. 
The reindeer makes a very good dish ; it is something 
like beef, but of shorter flavour, and bears about the 
same relation to beef that our park venison does to 
mutton. The wine was excellent, and the variety 
rather astonished us. For the instruction of those who 
are curious in epicurean statistics, I append a faithful 
copy of the carte, which for a rude wooden inn within 
the Arctic Circle, appears rather luxurious : — 



Priis courant over OlhalUns Vine, fftc. 



Per flok. 



Champagner 


•d. 
. 1 


3 


8. 




Tokayer . 


. I 


3 





LacrTina Chrigti . 


. 1 


1 





Cap. Constantia . 


. 2 


2 






Per flok. 



B. M. 8. 

MusakLunel . . 3 12 
Ditto Picardin . . — 
Portrin gammel fiin 
(fine old Port) .110 

* A specie-dollar is worth about 4s. 6d.; a mark, lO^cf.; a skilling, 
rather less than one halfpenny. 
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Portvin gammel fiin 

(fine old Port) 
Madeira, gammel drey 

(old dry Madeira) . 
Ditto .... 
Portvin hvid (white 

Port) 
Sherry, old . 
Tennerif 
Malaga 
Chateau Larose 



Per flok. 



4 



Per flok. 



Chateau Lafitte . 
Chateau Leaville 
St. JuUien . 
Rihnsh viin 
Haut Sauterne 
Cherry Cordial 
Sherry, god 
London Brown Stout 
Ditto half 

Ale, Edinburgher 
01 . . . 



I 




I 











s. 


3 8 

1 16 

1 12 

2 12 

3 8 
1 16 
1 12 
20 
20 
8 



We met some Englishmen here, and a German artist. 
Professor Hildebrandt, who had just returned from an 
excursion to the North Cape. We fraternized, of course, 
and our party was thereby enlarged. 

The heat was surprisingly great, and the musquitoes 
most annoying. An odour of hot cod-liver pervaded 
the whole of Hammerfest ; and if there be any virtue 
in cod-liver oil, this must be a paradise for consumptive 
patients. This odour from the cauldrons of stewing 
liver, which is common to all the northern stations, is 
very disagreeable at first, until the nose becomes edu- 
cated to it Walking along the sea-shore, I was struck 
with the smallness of the shells ; of which there is a 
considerable quantity, including several species of Gas- 
teropods : the common periwinkle, for example, is very 
abundant, but about one-third the average size of those 
on our coast. I saw an abundance of the shells of small 
Echini, but no Actiniae, either here or at Tromso or Bodo. 

On the outskirts of the town is the termination of 
the great meridian line of 25° 20^, drawn from the 
Danube, near Rustchuk, to the Arctic Ocean. This is, 
I believe, the longest meridian-line that has been care- 
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fully determined. An obelisk marks it, and bears the 
following inscription : — 

Dbt Nordlige Endbpuni? 

AP DEN Mebidianbue paa 25® 20' 

PEA det Nordlige Ocean til Donau Floden 

igjennen 

NORGE SVERIGE OF RUSLAND 

Efter Foranstaltning of 

Hans Majestat Kong 

OSCAR I. 

OG 

Kaisernb 

ALEXANDER L 

NICHOLAS L 

TED UAPBRUDT ArBEIDE 

PRA 1816 TIL 1852 

UDMAALT AP 

DE TRE Nations Geometer. 
Brede 70O 40' 11"'3. 

The which signifies that here is ^^ the northern termina- 
tion of the meridian-line of 25° 20' from the Arctic 
Ocean to the River Danube, through Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia, which after the ordination of His Majesty 
Bang Oscar I. and the Emperors Alexander I. and 
Jficholas L, by uninterrupted labour from 1816 to 1852, 
was measured by the geometers of the three nations — 
Latitude, 70° 40Mr'-3.'' 

The Constitutioney after two days' stay at Hammerfest, 
started to return, and our English party was augmented 
by Professor Hildebrandt (who speaks English so well 
that I at first mistook him for a Scotchman) and the 
three Englishmen who went to the North Cape: they 
were students from Oxford, and immediately on going 
on board subjected me to a severe humiliation. I should 
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here confess that it has hitherto been my habit to crow 
over every English tourist I meet, on the matter of 
travelling economically ; and I had never before found 
a successful competitor in this respect. During a six- 
months' tour in Italy, my whole expenses, board, 
lodging, and shoes, including theatres, caf^s, and all 
other dissipations, besides fees to cicerone, &c., averaged 
only I85. per week ; and yet I saw and did everything 
that a conscientious tourist who obeys his Murray is 
bound to see and to do. Last smnmer I made an 
excursion, starting from London to Dunquerque and 
Lille, through Belgiiun by rail; stopping at the prin- 
cipal towns on the way, ** doing" the hotels de ville, 
the churches with their carved pulpits, &c., and the 
picture-galleries; then up the cockney portion of the 
Ehine, ascending the proper quantity of " fels," castles, 
and lateral valleys ; on from Mayence to Frankfort and 
Nuremburg by rail ; and after doing the artistic oddities 
of that old town, proceeded by rail to Munich^ where 
I spent four days; then by coach to the Tegem-see, 
and on foot through the Tyrol to Con^Uano ; by rail 
to Venice; stayed four days there; and then on foot 
through Lombardy, visiting some of the principal cities, 
and the Lago di Garda, Lago d'lsea^ the Lake of Como, 
the Splugen, and Via Mala, Grorge of Pflfefers, Lake 
Wallenstadt, and Zurich, and by Basle to the source 
of the Moselle; down the valley of that river to 
Nancy ; then by rail to Paris and London. This trip 
occupied six weeks. I started with 15L in my pocket, 
and brought a few shillings back; yet I visited theatres. 
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concerts, &c., and purchased maps and guide-books 
besides. 

After having performed such exploits, and boasted 
df them considerably to my fellow-passengers all the 
way from Trondhjem to Hammerfest, my disgust and 
humiliation were most intense on finding that the three 
Oxonians had taken deck passage at one-third the fare 
I was paying: they rolled themselves hardily and 
bravely under the tarpaulins, and slept among trunks, 
baskets, and barrels — and Lapps and Norwegians. To 
be looked down upon by my fellow-countrjmaen As an 
effeminate, lounging aristocrat, an inhabitant of sofas, 
a sensual sitter upon stuffed cushions, while there were 
hard planks within reach, was more than I could 
patiently bear. I, who banter every friend whom I can 
catch in the fact of riding in a first-class railway car- 
riage, upon the folly of paying three shillings per hour 
for the hire of a cushion, to be utterly outdone in such 
a matter by men from Oxford, where I had hitherto 
believed none were to be found with sufficient mus- 
cular energy to pronounce the letter "r" without drawl- 
ing it into "aw!" This was the severest blow my 
pride could have possibly received. It was a source 
of great consolation, however, to find that the Oxonians 
did not like their deck passage : they looked very un- 
comfortable, and went ashore at Bodo, under pretence 
of ascending a mountain on the Swedish frontier ; but, 
as I firmly believe, really to wait for the next packet 
and take saloon passage and claret without our know- 
ing it 

K 
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This incident reminded me of several facts I have 
observed of late, tending to show that a change is 
coming over 'the spirit of travelling Englishmen. That 
stupid ostentation of expenditure, which was once a 
recognised characteristic of Englishmen, is now much 
less frequent ; and all experienced tourists that I have 
recently met condemn it most heartily. It is well 
known that in Switzerland, or any other country where 
English swarm, the track of their wanderings is indi- 
cated by a trail of corruption. The character of hotel- 
keepers, waiters, guides, and all with whom ihey come 
in contact, is lowered. A people originally simple^ 
minded, dignified, honest, and truly obliging, become 
servile, greedy, and extortionate, through the folly of 
some of our countrymen, who are mean enough to fling 
their money about in exchange for a flunkeyish adula*- 
tion, which any man endowed with wholesome pride can 
only regard as despicable and insulting ! The number 
of these essentially vulgar-minded people is decidedly 
diminishing; and this form of folly is now chiefly con- 
fined to very youthfiil puppies, or very raw tourists, 
who have just made their first escape from behind 
the counter, and are intoxicated with their own enter- 
prise in venturing beyond Gravesend. A few of the 
modem French fops who wear light Newmarket coats, 
with vest and trousers of the same pattern, and keep a 
^' bouledogue," a cab, and an English groom whom they 
<;all " Tom," do the same. These melancholy examples 
are very useful to us, for nothing is better calculated to 
make Englishmen disgusted with their own follies, than 
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the sight of a Frenchman caricaturing, by attempting 
to imitate them. 

The great point to be achieved on the return journey 
from Hammerfest, is so to divide the sleeping and 
waking hours as to see that part of the coast which 
was missed during the- sleeping time of the last passage. 
The grand scenery commences again from the en- 
trance to the Oxfiord; where, as before, a party of 
Lapps were perched on the moraine which supports the 
flagstaffs. All the stations at which the steamer halts 
have the Norwegian flag flying. There is, however, 
no necessity for any such distinguishing mark. Even 
in a thick mist, a sailor with a keen nose can steer 
du^ctly to one of these stations at this season of the 
year; the odour of stewing cod-livers is so decided, 
and so &r difiused from the centre at which it is 
concentrated. 

At about four o'clock on iJie second morning of our 
return journey we passed some remarkable glaciers 
near to the Havnes station: one of them very nearly 
reached the sea. We were near enough to examine 
them pretty fully, and with the aid of telescopes, or 
opera-glasses, to look down the blue crevasses which rib 
the lower parts. They exhibit the whole phenomena 
of glaciers at one glance : there is the snow field, or 
nevBy above, the source from which the true glacier is 
derived; the deep lateral valley narrowing downwards 
— one of the essential conditions of glacier formation ; — 
then the ice torrent with its sharp billows and blue 
chasms, filling diis valley and carrying with it in its 

K 2 
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slow descent the blocks of rock forming the moraine ; 
which when deposited at its. boundaries will remain to 
mark its place, though the climate of the whole region 
should change and the ice and snow all melt away. 

We made another halt at Tromso, and all went 
ashore, proceeding as a matter of course to the prin- 
cipal hotel, the Belle Vue. The house was full — ^not 
of provisions — ^but of guests. We asked for breakfast, 
and were told by the host that he was very busy and 
could not give us any. We petitioned for dinner a few 
hours afterwards ; but this was refused. We sued for 
wine or beer, and biscuits or fladbrod, or anything 
digestible or indigestible containing some amount of any 
of the protean compounds ; but all in vain. We were 
made to understand that a Norwegian hotel-keeper 
only proposes to do a limited amount of business, and 
that nothing will tempt him to exceed that. We then 
returned to the ship, but could get no breakfast there, 
for it was washing-day — all were engaged in the swab- 
bing of decks and scrubbing of cabins. A little bread- 
and some chips of cheese were at last reluctantly 
brought, and which we very rashly refused on account 
of the smallness of the quantity and the ill grace of 
grudging with which it was served. We went ashore 
again, emboldened by hunger, and determined to be- 
siege the town and force the natives to submit and 
supply our wants. We were eight in number, and 
proceeded first to the consul's, where we armed our- 
selves with bottles of ale and sauterne, and lumps of 
cheese; then to the baker's shop, where we insisted 
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upon loaves of bread, which were brought in ample 
quantity. We had, of course, neither glasses, plates, 
knives and forks, nor seats ; but each man did his best, 
with his bottle, and loaf, and lump of cheese; some 
sitting on the baker's door-step, others standing at the 
counter or in the street. Before our meal was finished 
we had a large congregation of lookers on, consisting 
of all the little boys of Tromso and a considerable pro- 
portion of the adult population, who silently contem- 
plated our proceedings from the opposite side of the 
street until the performance concluded, when the little 
boys expressed their approbation by rapturous applause. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A second yisit to the Lapp encampment — Moral and religions 
savages — Ck)ndition of the Lf^landers a proof of the high character 
of the Norwegians — Snow and sunshine — The English lang^ge 
a dialect of the Scandinavian — ^Few, if any, English words 
derived from the German — ^When to see Arctic Norway at its 
best — ^Bodo— The Threnen Islands — The ships of the old Sea- 
kings— Curions change in the tone and colour of the light at 
midnight — Etiquette of the dinner-table in Norway — Post- 
offices — The Leer Foss. 

We paid another visit to the Lapp encampment, and 
ascended the hills above it, in the hope of seeing the 
reindeer, but did not find them. I observed many little 
things in the hut this time which I did not see before, 
for we were now received as old friends, with a sort of 
rude welcome and a more communicative spirit. The 
Aone, or wife, had just gathered some wild herbs from 
the mountain side, which she was cutting up for soup, 
and storing in a bag of reindeer skin. Some comargoa 
and other articles of reindeer skin were in course of 
tanning, being laid in a pan with strips of beech bark. 
Among the domestic apparatus was a highly civilized 
copper tea-kettle, besides some other copper vessels, and 
a pair of ornamental mahogany bellows. The pan in 
which the shoes were tanning, being made of thick 
copper, was of some considerable money value. What 
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would an English capitalist say of using copper for the 
construction of tan^its? They showed us two vase- 
shaped silver cups, like common egg-cups, but a litde 
larger, and some silver spoons with large bowls and short 
twisted handles ; these were all of very antique pattern, 
with ornamental designs rudely pricked upon them. 

There was a decidedly pretty girl peeling bark. We 
had reai in many books that the inner bark of trees is 
used by the Norwegians and, the Laplanders for food ; 
but when we* asked her whether she was preparing thi^ 
for food, she seemed as much amused and surprised at 
the question as any Englisliwoman would be. The 
idea of using such a material was quite new to her^ 
but then she had never read any books of travel, poor 
thing, and could not be expected to know so much of 
the manners and customs of northern peoples as we 
literary and scientific folk. I found ^milar ignorance 
throughout Norway relative to the Scandinavian prac- 
tice of eating horseflesh. 

The more I see of these gentle savages the more 
I become interested in them. They are quite an 
anomalous race* Here tiiey live in direct contact 
with the high civiUzation of thp Norwegians, in free 
communication and perfect harmony witii them. 
They are converted to Christianity, and from all I 
can learn have a better claim to the title of Christian 
tiian many of our own church and chapel goers ; for 
besides attending to the outward forms of devotion, they 
illustrate the reality of Christianity by tiieir simple, 
unostentatious humility, their loving gentieness to each 
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other and their neighbours, their contentment and dis- 
regard of the ambitious struggles, the greed of wealth, 
and all the pomps and vanities of the civilized world. 

It is strange to see a people who can read and write, 
and who have family prayers morning and evening, still 
living as nomade pastoral savages ; clinging in all parti- 
culars to the old habits of their forefathers, clothed in 
the skins of beasts, and with so much contempt for 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, as to still make 
their own thread of the sinews of their rfwn reindeer, 
their needles and pins of the bones, and their spoons of 
the horns. They are probably the only people in the 
world who do not use Staffordshire ware, and have not 
the willow-pattern plate among them. Whatever may 
have been the moral effect of reading and writmg, 
Christianity, and the example of civilization, their influ- 
ence on the industrial habits of these people is almost 
nothing. The brass-nozzled mahogany bellows, and the 
first-class copper tea-kettle, displayed as we should dis- 
play a finely-carved Indian war-club or a Japanese 
cabinet, tended only to heighten the contrast between 
their habits and the modem usages around them : for it 
must be remembered that, as far as the Norwegians are 
concerned, this arctic portion of Norway contains some 
of the most refined, wealthy, and aristocratic people of 
the country; the traders in fish, who are in continual 
communication as merchants with the rest of Europe, 
especially with the southern Catholic portions, where 
the stock fish is chiefly consumed. 

The present condition of these Lapps, their peaceful. 
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undisturbed existence, their freedom at all periods from 
persecution or oppression, is a grand evidence of the high 
moral character of the Norwegians. I am not aware of 
any other instance in the world's history of a people 
so weak, so helpless for self-defence, remaining for 
centuries in contact with an energetic, civilized, and 
altogether stronger people, and never attacked, pillaged, 
enslaved, or interfered with, except for the benevo- 
lent purposes of education and moral and religious 
improvement. 

The Norwegians have recently converted them from 
their strange old paganism, the worship of Thor, with 
its conjurations, magical drums, and sacrifices to the 
stone eflBgy of the hammer-bearing god; have taught 
them to read and write, and when they fell into habits 
of drunkenness sent apostles of temperance among 
them. The efibrts of these temperance missionaries 
have been highly successful, and the drunkenness so 
common among the Laplanders when Mr. Laing resided 
in Norway in 1834-5-6, is now very rare. 

Those who talk about a law of Nature enforcing with 
unrelenting fatalism the subjugation and destruction of 
an inferior race when a superior and more highly 
civilized people come in contact with it, should visit this 
part of Norway, and study the present relations of the 
Norwegians to the Laplanders. They would then, I 
think, modify their expression of this law, and rather 
say that when a strong, brutal, selfish, and unscrupulous 
people come in contact with another people weaker than 
themselves, the self-styled civilized men endeavour to 
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rob, murder, enslave, or oppress those whom they please 
to call the inferior race; and if the difference of strength 
is sufficiently great, the " civilized " people succeed in 
their efforts. It may be imagined that the Lapps have 
remained unmolested by the Norw^ians because they 
are so poor as to be not worth robbing either by legal or 
illegal processes. It is true that the fjeld they occupy 
is quite vsdueless for tillage, and almost so for pasturage ; 
but this is not the case with the fishing ground. The 
Fjeld Lapp, as before stated, is a considerable capitalist, 
and, like all other capitalisiB, could not exist as such 
unless protected either by morality, law, or fighting. A 
full-grown reindeer sells for about three or four dollars. 
A flock of 400 reindeer is the smallest upon which 
a Lapp family can subsist; and a Laplander who has 
fewer is obliged to eke out his existence by fishing and 
shooting. The average value of the property of each 
family of the pure Fjeld Lapps is probably not less than 
200Z. ; and this fi}r the most part in a readily convertible 
form. It is not an unconunon case fi)r a single family 
to possess as many as a^ousand reindeer. If the Lapps 
were a sensual, drunken, or in any way improvident peo- 
ple, such a state of things could not continue, in contact 
with open markets, money, and civilization : they would 
sell their reindeer to purchase the means of present 
indulgence, and rapidly sink into abject poverty and 
starvation. If there were many sharpers among the 
Norwegians — " 'cute traders," addicted to " swapping," 
these poor simple Lapps would long since have been 
tempted to their ruin. 
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If I were a Norwegian I should point to the encamp- 
ments of these peaceful, defenceless little people as the 
noblest monuments of my country's honour : monum^its 
more worthy of the nation's pride than the trophies of a 
thousand victories on the battle-field. 

We started again about midnight. The weather was 
excessively hot. During the hottest part of the day 
the thermometer stood at 77° in the cabin, at 92° in 
the rok lugaVy or smoking-saloon, a little cabin built 
on deck, and 108° in the sun : on shore, in the valleys, 
it must doubtless have been much hotter. The contrast 
of this glaring Italian, or, I might almost say, Brazilian 
sky, with the snow-clad rocks and glaciers dipping 
almost to the sea-edge, is very striking. It was a con- 
tinual source of fi'esh wonderment; one of the few 
scenes which one does not become accustomed to, but 
retains its novelty day after day. 

Among the incid^ts on board, was a discussion on 
the relative importance of the study of Latin and 
Scandinavian as a key to English. My own opinion 
of the matter is that the idea of studying any language 
as a means of understanding another, is absurd. Every 
language has its own special laws and characteristics, 
and these are best studied in its own classics, and not 
in those of Miy other language. It is true that there 
are certain general laws common to all languages — the 
laws of thought in their relations to the faculty of 
speech ; but these are far better illustrated by English 
than by either Latin or Greek, inasmuch as English is 
compounded of so many other languages, and of the 
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best elements of each. It is a language that grows 
wherever it is planted, by virtue of its fitness to the 
human mind and its ample fulfilment of the require- 
ments of thought and feeling; while the stilted Latin 
has withered everywhere, even on its native soiL 

The common plea for the study of the dead lan- 
guages — that it affords fine mental discipline and eluci- 
dates English — is merely an after-thought: a modem 
invention for propping up the remnants of an old 
barbarism. Everybody knows, and none better than 
those who ply this poor apology the most vigorously, 
that Latin was not originally introduced into our 
universities for any such purpose, but that its study 
is merely a remnant of the monkish effort to spread 
the spiritual dominion of Rome by making the lan- 
guage of old Rome and of the Church the universal 
medium of intellectual intercomrse ; an effort which, 
in the dark ages, was successfiil, on account of the 
great advantage of having any common medium of 
communication between the learned few, then so 
widely and sparsely difiused over the world* As 
the Birmingham manufacturers of shoe-buckles and 
gilt buttons made a loud clamour, and even petitioned 
princes and parliaments in favour of retaining the 
fashions which kept up the demand for their com- 
modities; so, in like manner, it is quite natural, and 
perhaps excusable, that men who have spent their 
best days in the study of the classics, and earn 
their livelihood by teaching them, should argue until 
they at last convince themselves that the educational 
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commodity they bring into the market is the best in 
existence. 

This matter was discussed on board with considerable 
earnestness, and then came the question whether, 
assuming that Englishmen require to learn some other 
language as the basis of their own, this should be Latin 
or old Norsk. The matter settled down into a con- 
vivial wager of a bottle of claret; the proposition as- 
serted on the one side being, that, taking the vocabulary 
of Norsk words in Murray's Handbook^ above one- 
ihird should prove to have common English words 
obviously derived from them. On examination, it was 
found that this was the case with about half the words, 
and of course the affirmer of the proposition won the 
wager. The loser, and some of the umpires, thought 
it probable that the words in that vocabulary might be 
selected on account of their similarity to English, and 
another similar wager was made upon the affirmation 
that if the Danish dictionary be opened at randonv sixty 
times, and the first root-word in the page be taken, 
above tweniy of these root-words should have common 
English words so obviously derived from them as to be 
admissible by all the umpires: all technical terms and 
words derived from Latin or French being excluded. 
This wager was also decided in favour of the affirmative, 
though it was much closer run than the former. These 
experiments, easily repeated, show how nearly our 
language is allied to the Scandinavian; especially if 
attention be paid to the kind of words we get from 
this source. They are our common vulgar words : those 
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which convey the most familiar ideas in the most 
forcible manner ; those which every good writer endea- 
vours to use as much as possible, and which chUdren 
first learn to use and always prefer. Good old hearty 
EngUsh is, in fact, a dialect of the old Norsk or 
Icelandic, as it is sometimes called; the language in 
which the Sagas are written. German is another 
dialect; Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and modem Norsk, 
are others. 

There can be no doubt that during the period between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, had a com- 
mon language; for the Skalds or bards of Iceland 
visited these countries and there recited or sung their 
poems, many of which are still extant. Iceland at that 
period was the Uterary focus of Europe; her poets 
travelled from court to court, receiving high honours 
and rich gifts from princes and warriors, and then retired 
to their native land. It must be remembered that these 
princes and warriors were not literary, book-reading 
gentlemen, who could learn a classical language set 
apart for poetiy ; but rude fighters, whose enthusiasm 
could only be roused by purely vernacular poetry. 
The Danes and Saxons must have spoken the same 
tongue, or how could Alfred have sung in the camp 
of the Danes, or even have had the exploit put upon 
him by tradition? Anything beyond a difierence of 
dialect would have been sufficient to disable even a 
literary man like Alfred from extemporizing poetry. 

Without professing to be a philologist, I cannot help 
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expressing rather a decided opinion upon the practice 
of etymologists, who, finding that an English word 
closely resembles a German word, state that the English 
word is derived from the German. I do not believe 
that in the whole vocabulary of English, twelve words 
can be found (not of modern introduction) that have 
been derived from the German. The multitude of 
words resembling the German do so from having a 
conunon origin with the German ; the English and 
German being separate branch^ from the same trunk, 
that trunk being the old Norsk. I do not, of course, 
aflSrm that German or old English is altogether derived 
from the old Norsk ; for, of course, we had the Celtic, 
and some of the Roman elements introduced at an 
early period, while the German has, in like manner, 
its other ancient elements. If I might venture upon 
a theory, it would be that all we have in common 
with the German has been derived from the same 
source, but has passed through a different channel. 
We have received the Icelandic, or old Norsk, through 
Norway and Denmark, while it has reached Germany 
through Sweden ; our deviations from the old tongue 
resemble the Danish, while those of the Gterman are 
like the Swedish: the Danish words stand midway 
between ours and the old Norsk, while the Swedish 
stand in like manner between the old Norsk and 
German. 

The grandeur of the Loffodens was considerably 
diminished on our return to them. The greater part 
of the snow had melted, and the rocky peaks appeared 
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diminished in magnitude, illustrating the effect of snow 
upon mountain scenery. I should advise those who 
wish to see this splendid coast to full advantage, to 
visit it at the beginning of July, or even a week 
earlier. The midnight sun may be seen for a month 
after the longest day, but every day considerably lessens 
the quantity of snow. The middle of June is rather 
too early, for then the weather is uncertain, and the 
mists have not yet cleared. When time permits, the 
best course would be to make the northward journey 
about the middle of June, spend a fortnight about the 
North Cape, Hammerfest, and Alten, and then return 
early in July. By this means the wondrous rapidity 
of vegetation, and something of the contrast between 
the northern winter and summer, might be witnessed ; 
for there is no spring or autumn here, and winter 
changes at once to summer early in June. 

The amphibious character of the Norwegians is seen 
at the stations, where children seven or eight years of 
age are paddling alone in boats around the steamer. 
They manage their boats admirably, roAving with a pair 
of oars, backing water with one hand and pulling with 
another, in a manner calculated to excite the liveUest 
envy in the breast of any of our amateurs of rowing. 
Even our own fishermen would think it unsafe for such 
young children to be out thus upon the sea. 

We went ashore at Bodo, and the three Oxford 
students remained. The Norwegians of the coast seem 
to be but little addicted to hospitality ; for the Oxonians 
had almost as much difficulty in procuring any sort of 
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shelter or sleeping accommodation here as we had to 
obtain food at Tromso. I accompanied them for above 
an hour in their search for lodging, and when obliged 
to leave them to* go on board they were still in some 
difficulty about it. 

The sky was remarkably clear during this part of the 
return voyage, and the grand ranges of mountains far 
inland on the Swedish frontier, with their glaciers and 
snowy solitudes above, were seen still more finely than 
when we passed them before. The active business-Hke 
proceeding of the steam-packet, dropping and picking 
up passengers and luggage at the various stations of 
this busy coast thoroughfare in a country of classical 
antiquity, renders it difficult to believe that within sight 
are himdreds of square miles of ever-frozen solitudes 
whose desolation has never been broken by human 
footsteps. 

The Threnen Islands which stand upon the Arctic 
circle are a range of barren rocks seen just upon the 
horizon, where they stand like the fragments of broken 
teeth, single and double. In the neighbourhood of these 
we passed a fleet of ** yechts : ^ not yachts by any means, 
but quite of different build. They are vessels which 
carry the stock-fish from the Loffodens and the coast to 
Bergen, where they are shipped again for their southern 
destinations. These vessels are the most quaint, antique- 
looking craft I have ever seen, having immense breadth 
of beam with abrupt flat stems, and prows standing half 
as high as the mast. The fish, besides being stowed 
below, are piled upon the deck in a square mass almost 
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as high as the prow itselfi The odour of such a fleet is 
most remarkable: I was sleeping as we approached 
them, and the smell awakened me long before we 
reached the outermost vesseL They are rigged with 
one large square mainsail and a very dumpy topsail 
over that. They cannot be much addicted to high 
speed, but appear quite indiflferent to any amount of 
sea; and if they struck i^on a rock would probably 
rebound and go on ahead as though nothing unusual 
had happened. The vessels of the old sea-kings were 
doubtless such as these: in ships of scarcely greater 
tonnage, held together by wooden bolts, without chrono- 
meters, quadrants, or even a compass, they crossed the 
Atlantic, discovered and 'traded with America, and 
colonized Greenland more than three hundred years 
before Columbus was bom. 

On the fifth day of our return journey we passed 
Torghatten, and saw the sunset at about eleven o'clock, 
with all the grandeurs before alluded to. These glow- 
ing night effects sure far finer when the sun sets at about 
eleven or half-past, than when it remains above the 
horizon altogether. 

The daylight was the subject of a controversy almost 
as animated as that on Scandinavian versus Latin; I 
had observed that a perceptible change took place in the 
character of the light after midnight; that although the 
altitude of the sun is the same ten minutes before twelve 
as ten minutes after, and the amount of light probably 
the same, there is a perceptible difference in its character 
as r^ards tone and colour : the usual difference between 
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evening and morning, stmset and sunrise; tfie light 
having a warmer tint before than after midnight. I 
even ventured to affirm that a change took place at the 
moment of midnight. Professor Hildebrand, the artist, 
agreed with me in this; while one of the English 
passengers stoutly contested it, maintaining that we 
were self-deluded : the rest were neutral. I offered to 
test it by a *^ crucial^ experiment, thus: — I was to 
abstain from looking at any watch or clock for two or 
three hours before midnight, and yet to tell by the 
change of light the moment of midnight, within five 
minutes one way or other; the sun being below the 
horizon or behind the hills. The experiment was tried 
on three successive nights, each time successftdly ; this 
success was most remarkable on the fiirst night, when we 
were ashore at Bodo. According to the united testimony 
of our watches and the ship's clock, I was some twenty 
minutes wrong; on ftirther inquiry, however, it ap- 
peared that the ship's clock had not been set since we 
left Tromso, which is nearly five degrees to the west of 
Bodo, and as I had proclaimed it midnight twenty 
minutes before the clock, I was not above two or three 
minutes wide of the true time. 

We afterwards found that our friend who so stoutly 
denied any difference of tint before and afl;er midnight, 
was colour-blind as regards the complementary colours 
of red and green : though he had a keen, piercing sight, 
he could not distinguish any difference of colour between 
the red cover of Murray's ** Handbook to Norway ^ and 
the green cover of Bohn's edition of "Forrester's 
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Norway." As the point at issue was a distinction be- 
tween delicate tints of red and grey in the atmosphere, 
it was not surprising that he should have been quite 
unable to perceive it. 

During this voyage many opportunities were afforded 
of observing the habits of the Norwegians. We had of 
course some of the upper classes in the cabin, and 
there was a bishop and a member of the Storthing 
among them. Spitting on the floor is evidently a 
common practice in polite society. Butter, an impor- 
tant article of food, is brought * to table without a 
separate knife. Each person requiring a slice cuts it 
with his own knife, leaving a smear of gravy, or what- 
ever may be upon his knife, as a contribution for the 
benefit of the next comer. The same is the case with 
the cheese. Saltspoons do not appear to have travelled 
so far north. These peculiarities may be to some ex- 
tent attributable to the fact that the Constitutione is 
the worst appointed boat on the service. 

We reach Trondhjem on the 21st of July, after an 
absence of thirteen days. 

Why is it that post-offices here, and in all other parts 
of the world, communicate with the outer public through 
a wooden window-pane ? Why have they not offices for 
business, with counters, such as bankers and other 
busmess people have ? Is it a remnant of the old usages 
which required secrecy within the post-office, while the 
contents of the letters were being examined by the post- 
master? In most of our own provincial towns the 
wooden-window system is still maintained, in spite of 
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the great and obvious advantages of the counter 
arrangement lately adopted in a few places. 

I walk up the valley of the Nid to the Leer Foss, some 
three or four miles from the town. The terraces in this 
valley are very remarkable, rising to a height of above 
500 feet, and forming fertile flats on which are some large, 
thriving farms ; their huge storehouses (called storhaus 
here, from stovy large) have incUned planes from the 
road, up which the cartloads of hay are wheeled to the 
upper door near the roof, through which the hay is 
pitched down to the floor below, and the whole barn 
thus gradually filled. There is a lower door, nearly 
level with the ground, from which I suppose the hay is 
drawn as reqtdred in the winter time. Hay is of course 
the most important produce of the Norwegian farmer, 
as he subsists largely on the produce of his dairy, and 
during the long winter time his cattle must be fed 
entirely upon that which is gathered during the few 
weeks of summer. They make no haystacks, but keep 
all their hay thus loosely thrown into these wooden 
bams. Their harvest time is too short, and the quantity 
of hay too great, to permit of the careful stacking of 
our farmers ; which is unnecessary here, as they scarcely 
ever sell any. These wooden bams may be built dur- 
ing the winter, when nothing can be done in the fields ; 
the wood is at hand, and only costs the cutting, and this 
is but a small matter on account of the superabundance 
of water-power for saw-mills. 

The Leerfossen are splendid falls. There are two of 
them: the upper one ninety-nine feet, and the lower 
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eighty-two feet in height, according to Murray. The 
river is about 400 feet broad, and of considerable depth. 
These falls are rather like those of the Clyde, but much 
finer. I think them equal to SchafiPhausen, with the 
exception of the effect from that gallery built right into 
the falls of the Rhine. 

There is a good point of view from a square stone 
platform at the first fall, just where the river bends in a 
glassy wave before the wild turmoil of the fall begins. 
There is another natural platform at the second fall, 
about two-thirds from the top ; and from this point it is 
magnificent The quantity of water thrown up by the 
rebound of this fall is remarkable ; not merely spray, 
but tons of shattered water rise nearly as high as the 
point from which they fell, with a cloud of spray high 
above them. There was, unfortunately, no sun to show 
the iris. 

The water of this fell is not all running to waste ; a 
portion is doing the stamping, jigging, huddling, kieving, 
&c of the copper-works close by, where all the pro- 
cesses fix)m the crude ore to the sheet metal are 
carried on. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On foot again — The pedestrian's advantages — ^Terraced valleys again 
— ^Importance of eggs to the tourist — How to converse in a 
language you do not understand — The Orkedal — Probable centre 
of the great Scandinavian upheaval — Another explanation of the 
Torghafcten tunnel — ^Fly-catchers — Tariff of refreshment for man 
and beast — ^A battle-field — ^Physiognomy of the Norwegians-^ 
Mercenary tenderness of the Surrendal cows— Norwegian beds 
and sheep-skin coverlids — ^I succeed in living within my income 
at the Quamen Station — The beard provocative of refinement- 
Female despotism. 

On the day following, Tuesday, the 22nd July, I started 
again on foot, and bent my way westwards to the 
Orkedal. Every time I start upon a pedestrian journey 
I feel a sensation of escaping from imprisonment ; for, 
no matter how free I may have been before, there is a 
sense of vastly greater freedom, of utter self-reliance, 
when alone upon my own legs, with a knapsack behind 
me and an unknown land before. This feeling impels 
one to step forward with long and eager strides, to 
revel in the rude, vigorous enjoyment of wild nature. 
It is under such circumstances that one feels the fact 
that simple physical existence is a positive pleasure : the 
mere contraction of the muscles, the inspiration of the 
sweet mountain air, the circulation of the blood coursing 
with strong vitality through every artery and vein, are 
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all strong pleasurable sensations. It is at such a time as 
this one feels unutterable pity for the pallid debauchee,* 
who, by the aid of dainty cookery and costly wines, 
and feeble in-door revelry, makes such painful efforts 
to experience a wretched imitation of this genuine and 
delicious sensuous enjoyment 

The fortnight on board the steamer and in Trondhjem 
had been to me a period of effeminate, sloppy indulgence; 
but now I cast all this aside, and begin the true enjoy- 
ment of travelling. My .breakfast this morning was a 
pennyworth of bread, bought in the town and carried 
in my pocket till hunger drew it forth, when I sat 
upon a stone and eat it : never was a banquet more 
delicious. 

The first few miles of the route was the same as that 
by which I came to Trondhjem fi:om the Dovre Fjeld ; 
then the road bends over a hill commanding a fine view 
of the Guldal (the reader should remember that " dal '* 
means valley, and all places with names thus ending are 
valleys,) and the valley of the Nid. Both of these 
rivers, the Gula and the Nid, are seen winding through 
the alluvium they have deposited in the form of the 
terraced banks I have before described, with groups of 
farms upon these small plains, churches here and there, 
and rich wooded hills above. The waterfall I visited 
yesterday was marked by the cloUd of spray that hangs 
above it, and the fall itself was seen from a still higher 
point of the road. 

The similarity of the terraces in both valleys is very 
remarkable; it is pretty clear that these valleys were 
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estuaries or fiords up which the sea penetrated, and that 
subsequent upheaval of the whole country has driven 
the sea back. If such be the case, all the vaUeys here- 
abouts must present indications of such terraces more 
or less distinctly marked, according to the quantity of 
detritus their rivers have brought down into the quiet 
waters of the ancient fiord. 

The richness and beauty of these valleys contrast 
most strikingly and pleasantly with the wild and desolate 
scenery I had just left. 

Several fine views of the Trondhjem fiord are obtained 
from different parts of the road, which ascends many 
hills, and crosses bright sunny valleys that bring down 
to the fiord small rivers which spread out into beau- 
tiful little lakes at several places ; the banks of these 
lakes being rich alluvial slopes, studded with thriving 
farms. 

I find that my note-book is quite enthusiastic over the 
scenery of this day's walk, but on re-writing it I have 
made some deductions ; for it is always the case when 
coming upon scenery that contrasts strongly with what 
has preceded it, or on emerging from town to country, 
that there is a tendency to overrate the beauties which 
strike so frieshly upon the mind. Had this been the 
last day of a long walk instead of the first, I should 
have thought much less of the scenery. Any one who 
has sailed up the Rhine on the way to Switzerland, and 
then returned by the same route, must have been struck 
with the great difference in the impression which the 
Rhine scenery made upon him on going and returning. 
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The enjoyment of the scenery was considerably 
enhanced by a luncheon of wild strawberries, which 
grow abundantly on the bank by the road-side. 

I stopped at Bye station, where I had supper of ham 
and eggs and milk. The manner of cooking the eggs 
and ham is worthy of record and imitation. The ham is 
cut into small pieces, the eggs are beaten up and pnt into 
the pan, then the ham or bacon is added, and all are fried 
together, and served as a sort of larded pancake. All 
tourists who venture beyond the limits of hotels, who 
are not utterly dependent on *^ waiter, chambermaid, 
and boots," should learn as much as possible concerning 
the cooking of eggs; they should know how to make 
omelets of eggs mixed with anything whatever, and 
more eq>ecially with cheese. They should be aware of 
the fact that albumen coagulates at a temperature of 
about 380^, or 32^ below the boiling-point, and be- 
comes tough when heated above that; and therefore 
that to boil eggs delicately, the best method is to put 
them in boiling water, and then set the saucepan by the 
side of the fire for seven or eight minutes, that the eggs 
may be heated through to about 180^, and not to 212^. 
Eggs may be usually obtained where no other animal 
food is to be had, and they have the advantage of being 
reliably clean inside, even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. 

I was rather astonished at myself on finding that I 
could hold quite a complicated conversation with mine 
host, especially as I had failed to make myself under- 
stood in the morning only when asking my way. This 
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was something like progress in learning a language ; or 
it would have been if all tlie difference had depended 
upon myself: but the host is an intelligent man, while 
those I met in the morning were not so ; and the possi- 
bility of making a little knowledge of a language go a 
long way, largely depends upon the intelligence of the 
native who has to interpret the broken passages and put 
his own sentences into the most intelligible form. 

The art of conversing fluently in a language which you 
do not imderstand is a very valuable one to the tourist : 
quite as valuable as that of cooking eggs ; and having 
had as much experience in the one as the other, I may 
venture to give the reader a few rules to be observed, 
by attention to which this art may be easily acquired. 
First of all, do not carry a grammar, or if you do, 
never look at it; for in order to speak the language 
in a manner to be understood, utter ignorance of its 
grammar is a primary essential Secondly, never 
attempt to ask for anything, or say anything, in tlie 
form of sentence given for the purpose in any of the 
'^Familiar Conversation" books; and as a general rule 
avoid as far as possible the use of any sentences what- 
ever. Thus, suppose tlie subject to be eggs: — tlie 
grammatical tourist looks to his ^'Conversations Lexi- 
con " under that head, and finds a sentence such as this : 
'' Landlord, if your fowls are in a flourishing condition, 
I shall be supremely obliged if you will do me the very 
great &vour of preparing a few recently deposited eggs 
for my supper.'' He reads this £rom the book, pro- 
nouncing every word most incorrectly, and laying the 
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greatest emphasis on the adverbs and prepositions ; and 
the poor host is in a state of desolation. The practical 
traveller never attempts to speak any complimentary 
phrases, but always looks compliments, shakes hands, 
smiles, nods, &c., — sits down to the table, opens his 
mouth, points down the middle of it, and exclaims, 
** Eggs I " and not another syllable till assured that that 
one is imderstood. Instead of reading from the ** Con- 
versations Lexicon" such a sentence as, ** Being rather 
dyspeptic, and occasionally subject to flatulency, I find it 
indispensable to my comfort to avoid eating hard-boiled 
eggs : will you, therefore, be so kind as to boil my eggs 
no more than is necessary to render them pulpy:" — 
he points to the eggs, and exclaims, "Soft!" If the 
subject be politics, instead of saying, " In the present 
aspect of European affairs there is reason to believe 
that rupture of diplomatic relations, or even actual hos- 
tilities, between France and Austria is imminent," — ^he 
holds up his right fist, and says, *^ France," then his left, 
and says, *^ Austria ;" then he thumps them together, 
and says, ^* fight — ^to-morrow." If you can thus divest 
yoiur mind entirely of all prejudices concerning number, 
gender, case, tense, person, mood, and all sentimentalism 
relative to agreement with nominatives — ^using none but 
the words necessary for expressing the main ideas, 
omitting all the connecting words and those which 
merely express the relations of words, and taking care 
that each idea, before it is expressed, shall be mentally 
clear and definite, with a sharp outline and no meta- 
phorical blurr or shading, you may learn to converse 
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intelligibly in any European language in the cotirse of 
two or three weeks. 

Many highly educated persons may have some diffi- 
culty in finding clear and definite ideas before express- 
ing them; for having been educated on the false 
principle of attaching ideas to words, instead of words 
to ideas, their intellects are apt to run in a phraseolo- 
gical groove : words are necessary to the development 
of their ideas, and their thoughts are tuned to the jingle 
of a Sentence. 

To such people a definite idea standing out clearly 
before the mind in its simple nakedness has existed only 
in the forgotten experiences of childhood ; and if many 
of their most cherished notions were thus stripped of 
the thickly padded clothing of words, in which alone 
they have ever seen them, the proprietors might be 
shocked at their deformity. To many persons, there- 
fore, the speaking of a language before being able to 
make it into sentences will be a valuable corrective 
exercise in unchaining the mind from the slavish tram- 
mels of phraseological despotism. 

Mine host informs me that English tourists are not 
in the habit of taking this route, and that none have 
passed this way for twelve months before ; but that a 
Scotch Englishman who manages the copper-mines at 
Orkedal resides there. 

My next day's journey up the Orkedal was similar to 
that just described. The Orkla Elv winds through a 
rich, terraced valley; the level of the upper terrace 
remaining constant ; and therefore its height above the 
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river diminishes as the valley is ascended. The walls 
of these terraces are in some parts nearly perpendicular, 
and are evidently the cuttings made by the river which 
flows at the foot of these precipitous slopes. It appears 
that all the valleys opening into the sea at this part of 
Norway are alike in this respect, and thus afford 
evidence of an upheaval of the whole of this region to 
a hei^t of some 500 to 600 feet» This lifting of the 
mountains and their sea-filled valleys has occurred at what 
geologists call a recent period; probably at about the 
time when Cheapside, St. Paul's Churchyard, Belgravia, 
and all the rest of the land on which the world's metro- 
polis now stands, fi)rmed the bed of a quiet lake ; when 
England, Scotland, and Wales were one cluster of small 
islands, and Ireland another; and when the soil out of 
which the plodding peasantry of France are now ex- 
tracting the sweet juices that we sip in claret and 
champagne, was being deposited imder the waters of a 
shallow sea. 

Whether it was the same great heaving of the earth 
that lifl;ed the Alps from a moderate elevation to their 
present towering heights — ^that raised sea-shells to the 
summit of Mont Pilatus, and formed the Righi and the 
Rossberg out of the cemented pebbles of a shingle beach 
— that carried upwards with it all the sloping plains of 
France, and united our scattered archipelago into the 
two islands ; or whether there was another independent 
centre of upheaval for the north, which exerted its 
greatest energy at Iceland, and th^i lifted the sea- 
bottom to the surface with such sharp and abrupt action 
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as to crack the earth's crust and pour out the volcanic 
matter of which are formed the Snaefel Jokul, Hecla, 
the Sulphur Mountains, &c. — in fact, the whole of 
Iceland, — I cannot venture to say ; though it does appear 
the most probable supposition that the north had its 
independent centre of upheaval, and that was some- 
where about Iceland; for ihe traces of Scandinavian 
upheaval are the most distinct at the north-western 
portion of Norway; they are greatest at about that 
part facing Iceland, and the rising appears to come 
from that direction. 

It has appeared to me, while writing the above, that a 
different theory from the one on page 84 may be given 
in explanation of the formation of the mysterious Torg- 
hatten tunnel. It is well known and easily understood 
that when a rock is washed by the sea-waves it is liable 
to be worn away ; that if the rock is of varying compo- 
sition as regards hardness, the soft parts wear away the 
most rapidly ; and thus when a hard rock is traversed 
by a vein of softer rock, the sea washes out that vein 
and thereby cuts a little cove or gully, or excavates a 
cavern : or if the veined rock be lofty and surrounded 
by water, the vdn is washed out to the height of the 
highest beating of the waves, and a tunnel or a natural 
bridge is formed. 

We have abundant examples of this sort of action on 
our own coasts ; especially on the Cornish coast, about 
the Lizard Point, where the rocks are composed of 
serpentine, veined with soft soapstone and other magne- 
sian rocks of similar character. That fairies' play- 
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ground, Kynance Cove, is a most romantic example of 
this kind. All who have visited Tenby, know St Kathe- 
rine's rock, which at high tide is St. Katherine's island, 
and at low tide is beset by fair huntresses, armed, not 
with Diana's bow, but with hammers and chisels and 
india-rubber goloshes, intent upon dislodging the dian- 
thus, niveas, venustas, roseas, and other aquarian trea- 
sures. This island is perforated by a lofty cavern or 
tunnel, partly washed out by the waves, and partly 
formed by the falling of the undermined rock; a 
timnel which has a remarkable resemblance to that of 
Torghatten, with the exception that it is not so large, 
and its floor is tlie sea-beach; but if St Katherine's 
island were magni6ed, carried farther out to sea, and 
then upraised some 600 feet, another Torghatten would 
be formed. 

My explanation of the Torghatten tunnel, therefore, 
is, that when the whole northern coast of Scandinavia was 
some 600 feet below its present level, Torghatten was of 
course similarly lower ; that the floor of this tunnel was 
then washed by the low-tide waves ; that waves of pre- 
vious centuries had, aided by other agencies, such as 
frost and the gravitation of over-hanging masses, formed 
this tunnel as an ordinary sea cavern, and the great up- 
heaval had raised it to its present place. If this supposi- 
tion be correct, the beating waves will have left traces of 
their action round about the island at the tunnel's leveL 
There may be traces of like action inside, or even some 
remains of serpulae, markings of balanae, or other cal- 
careous skeletons on the sides ; or even a few loose shells 
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and rounded pebbles in some of the hollows of the floor 
of the tunnel or the crevices of the rock. Had I 
thought of this when upon the spot, I should Ijave 
made an eflFort to go ashore and examine the tunnel, 
of which we have only such vague descriptions ; and 
which might thus afford the most direct and clenching 
evidence, not only of the fact, but of the measure of 
this Scandinavian upheaval. 

The Orkedal is a warm and sunny valley in the 
summer season, and by no means suggestive of the far 
north. The little lake in which I took my bath to-day 
was at one end quite carpeted with water-lilies; its 
beauty being suggestive of many a pattern for our 
carpet makers. The blue dragon-flies were fluttering 
over the surface of the water, laying their eggs, and 
making the most of their short life in the air, while 
their ferocious larvae below were devouring everything 
within reach. On the banks there were growing in 
great profiision two species* of those curious plants, 
the Droser(By or sun-dew, their leaves bristled over with 
the gluey hairs, upon which small flies were struggling 
or lying dead. Botanists are still puzzled to decide 
whether these plants, and their southern relatives, the 
JDioncB, or Venus flytrap, really catch the flies to feed 
on them, or whether they merely perform the functions 
of the " catch-'em-alive " papers that abound in London 
at the same season. 

♦ One, the Drosera rotundifolia ; the other having a long oval or 
nearly lanceolate leaf with a long footstalk, and whose specific name 
I am not acquainted with. 
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It has been suggested bj some botanic tbat the 
DroseracecB and the Dicma should be included in one 
natural order* Should this be adopted^ the name 
'^ catch-em-aliyos," or, to Latinize the name, ^^ catchem- 
alivaceae," would be far preferable, and more descriptive 
and intelligible for this natural order than any Latin 
or Greek name that could possibly be coined. 

At the stations hereabouts a printed placard is placed 
upon the wall of the travellers' room, in which is stated 
the regulation price of various requirements^ As this 
is rather interesting, I have made a copy of it, of 
which the foUowing is a lit^al translati<m : — 

TARIFF 

For Lodging^ Promnons, j*c., at the Inns Q^ giestgivergaard^'* literally 
htdging-^ver-farms) of the South Trondhjem District 

For a dumtber nith bed fi»r oae night or day * » 
Ditto, with ditto for seryant .... 

''Warming-iip" a chamber and lighting with 
two candles per ditto 

One portion of hot meat, with bread and butter . 

Two portions ditto ditto 

A p<vtion — slice of bread and butter, with 
cheese, meat, or a pair of eggs 

A large cup of coffee, with cream and sugar 

A small cup ditto ditto 

A large cup of iea-wat^, with cream and sugar . 

A small cup ditto ditto 

A spdtkom of ale (about a pint) .... 

One ditto of sweet milk 

One bottle of ale 

One hog (a book or quire) of hay 

* It must be borne in mind, that, during the sununer-time, rooms 
are often let on the " Box and Ck>x " principle; as some travellers 
sleep during the heat of the day and travel through tiie light nights. 
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£ 9. d. 

A"botte'*of chaff H 

A feed of Itoy . . . . * . . . 1^ 
Stablin^r and attendance fer one horse per ni|^t 

or day 2^ • 

SouDBB Tbohdhjems Amt, 

20th June, 1855. K. ARNTZEN. 

The Orkedal continaes beaatifbl to ihe end^ and the 
road pssses oyer a Qeld into the Surrendal. The wea«» 
ther was painftillj hot to-dnj; and I was rather sur- 
prised at seeing a lizard: one of the small olive-colonred 
species that are so abundant on the field boundary walls 
and dusty roads in Italy. 

I passed ov^ a batile<*field hereabouts where thou- 
sands of the slain (ants) w^re stretched in deaths some 
headless^ some bereft of limbs^ and others cut in hal£ 
This is the third time in the c<mrse of my pedestrian 
experience (the oth^ two were in Switzerland and 
Italy) that I have fiwrnd about a hundred yards ^ tiie 
road strewn with bodies, and fragments of bodies, o( 
ants. I suspect that ti^ resemUe human beings, eren 
in the matter of making great wars ; for it is di£Seult 
otherwise to account for such scenes, where the evidences 
of vicdent death are so abundant and the victims have 
not been eaten by tl^ir de^royers. In the Surrendal 
there are terraces again; and as this vall^ has its outlet 
farther south, in the fiord on which is Ghristiansand, 
it affords evidence of the extent of the upheavaL 

The people I have seen since leaving Trondhjem are 
remarkaUe for their clear complexions, blue eyes, fine 
square foreheads, and highly developed coronal region 

H 2 
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of the brain; all characteristics of the best type of 
the northmen. There was less uniformity of phy- 
siognomy on the way from Christiania to Trondhjem 
than in these valleys, and still less among those who 
came on board the packet ; where, indeed, the variety 
was very considerable. I observed there on the coast 
a considerable number of men of a very remarkable 
type, having extremely large and low heads, indicating 
great intellectual and animal energy, but only moderate 
controlling moral power. Such men go on well when 
they have pretty much their own way, and are not 
surrounded with very strong temptations, but are terrible 
when thwarted or tempted to evil enterprise : they are 
like the grizzly bear, a heavy quiet beast when undis- 
turbed, but horribly ferocious if wounded. I fancied 
that these might be the descendants of the fierce sea- 
kings, to whom danger was delight, and who helped 
themselves so freely to whatever was left near the coast 
by any of the other inhabitants of Europe. 

Here in the Orkedal and Surrendal, not one of these 
bull-headed men is visible; none but the mild, high- 
headed family. 

The horses in the Orkedal and Surrendal are very 
fine animals, larger than those of the Guldbrandsdal and 
Dovre Fjeld. The cows are remarkably inquisitive ; they 
followed me along the road, peeped into my knapsack 
and pockets, and licked my shoulders and back. The 
horses exhibited a similar docility. This tameness and 
absence of fear among the cattle is a safe indication of 
a kindly disposition of the people. 
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In my original notes is a long paragraph overflowing 
with sentimental tenderness relative to these aflFectionate 
cows, that have followed and overwhelmed me with 
such loving licks ; but I do not transcribe it, as upon 
further reflection it is evident that the licking was mere 
cupboard love; for all cattle in inland and especially 
mountainous districts, have a strong propensity for salt, 
and they were merely licking the deposits from the sea 
spray that had fallen on my clothes during the recent 
voyage. The discovery of this explanation of their 
licking was mortifying to my feelings : man wishes to be 
loved for himself alone, and the spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of these pastoral, unsophisticated cows seemed to 
respond to the heart's fond yearnings ; but, alas ! even 
the cows of Surrendal were licking me for the salt I 
carried. 

I stopped for the night at the Quamen station, where I 
had supper of the fine deep-coloured trout fried in a 
lake of butter. Having finished the first bowl of milk 
and called for another, the hostess brought me a bucket 
of beer, very turbid and green, like the water of an ill- 
conditioned aquarium. I tasted it, of course, and tried 
to drink it, but failed. It may have been made from 
the moltebeer, a red three-lobed berry that grows wild 
upon the hills ; but it tasted like an infiision of hay, 
salted. 

At the other end of the bench on which I had my 
supper, the farmer, or *^ bonder," and his " housemen " 
were taking theirs ; it consisted of a dark-coloured stiff 
porridge, made apparently of rye meal, dabbed on a 
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boards and had tiie colour^ oonsistence^ and i^pearance 
of Roman o^nrait The party ware ranged around 
ihe boards each havii^ a bowl of milk^ some fladbrodt 
aiKl a wood^i spoon, with which b^ dxig out a himp o£ 
cement. 

My bed was <^ the genuine native Norwegian con- 
struction^ an oblong box filled with straw, and over tlie 
straw a sort <^ blanket or rather rug, a canvas sheet 
above this, and a she^kin for coveaing. I have no 
objection to this sort of bed when it is well made, and 
even pr^er slraw to feathers, if the straw be well laid 
and fredi; rough sheets, also, are better than smoodi ; 
and a she^skin property prepared, with the wool well 
cleaned, is the most luxurious of coverlids ; but I have 
a decided objection to recent sheepskins, that still retain 
a considerable amount of animal moisture on tl^ &esh 
side : such was ihe case witik my sheepskin here, and 
its decided odour of butdier's shop was not provocative 
of pleasant dreams. 

The next morning I had the remains of my supper, 
plus another bowl of miUc, for breakfast. On calling 
f<H* the reckoning I was told that it amounted to five 
skillings, about twopence farthing. Of course I was 
bound to inquire into the particulars of such an ex- 
orbitant bill, and found that the lodging was two 
skillings, and the food three skillings. I may mention 
that Quam^Q is bey<md the boundary g£ the South 
Trcmdhjem district, and theref<»re the tariff above 
quoted does not i^^y. 

I have had many expmences in cheapness, but this 
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supper^ bed, and break&st for twopence farthing sur- 
passes all. Once in Italy I had a sapper of maccarom, 
stewed rabbit, salad, bread, cheese, and wine, and this 
with my night's lodging cost foorp^ice halfpenny : the 
lodging cost two soldi, or three £Burthings, the wine three 
farthings more, and the banquet threepence. There 
was abundance, and the charges were made on llie most 
equitable principle; for the meat, the bread, and tJie 
cheese were weighed in their dishes before they were 
put on the table, and weighed afterwards ; tl^ loss of 
weight being charged to the consumer: a clean cloth 
was laid, and a neatly folded napkin provided. 

I may mention, for the information of refined and 
fisistidious people who r^ard the unshaven beard as a 
coarse institution, that I have observed that the practice 
<^ using taUe napkins among the poorer classes is ex* 
clusively confined to countries where the beard or mou- 
stache is worn. The table napkin is parent to many 
other refinements: for example, the method before 
alluded to of cleaning knives and spoons by sucking 
them is less likely to be popular where napkins are at 
hand and abundant; neither is the hostess or the 
servant so strongly tempted to wipe plates, &c., wbh. the 
comer of a dirty aprcm, or, fiuling that, with the skirt 
of a dress or petticoat: practices by no means unknown 
to the British Isles. As may be supposed, this Italian 
hotel was not commonly frequented by English tourists. 
It was on the way between Genoa and La Spezzia. I 
had wandered fixmi the main road, to keep along the 
ridge of the mountains that slope down to the Mediter* 
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ranean^ and there on a bye-way, late at night, fell upon 
a solitary osteria chiefly resorted to by charcoal carriers. 

The people of Surrendal seem all of the same family, 
they resemble each other so closely in feature. They 
are evidently poor, and the farms are small and indif- 
ferently cultivated. I am beginning to find that Mr. 
Laing's description of the comforts and well-being of 
the Norwegian peasantry is rather rose-coloured. 

Smoked salmon is one of the commonest articles of 
food in all the valleys through which large rivers flow ; 
it is invariably eaten raw, and tlie difficulty of breaking 
through this custom and getting it cooked is immense. 
At Honstadt, where I dined on the day following, raw 
smoked salmon was brought to me, and I very diffi- 
dently suggested to the hostess that I should prefer it 
fried a little. She would listen to nothing of the kind, 
and told me many times over that it was rokd''^ (smoked), 
that she liked it rohd without frying, and her husband 
liked it the same ; and she intimated that if I did not 
like what she and her husband and other people did, I 
must be a disreputable character. This sort of despotism 
is common to women of all nations, and its universal 
existence is my main argument against strong-minded 
women who advocate a female House of Commons. 

The persecutions I have had to endure because I 
usually drink cold water at breakfast, are too incredible 
to narrate. I have heard a lady, otherwise gentle and 
kind-hearted, assert to my face that a man who does not 
love tea and cofiee and drink it like other people is an 
* Pronounced reeked : hence the Scottish word rsek. 
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Tindomestic monster, deserving the dreadful doom of 
perpetual bachelorhood. If we had female legislators, 
summary laws would be enacted for the punishment of 
all such offences, and bachelors above thirty-five would 
perish at the stake. 

There are several pretty waterfalls in the Surrendal 
formed by the tributary torrents that pour into the 
river. The trout and salmon are very abundant: I 
saw them darting about in the water and leaping at the 
falls. This must be a very paradise for anglers ; but it 
appears that anglers are spoiled in Norway. He who in 
England would be in ecstacies at catching (" killing," I 
believe, is the proper word) a score or two of trout, 
averaging a pound weight each, looks with contempt on 
such small fry when here in Norway : anything under 
a 201b. salmon is considered "slow" and cockneyish. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The rich mao'i debt of oonrtesjr to the poor aoum— Bosting oa the 
fiords — A storm — Luxnrioas quarters — Haymaking — An 
attempt at extortion — Outside pietj and its usual accompani- 
ments — ^Tfae farmers' carts — A startled nightingale — ^The Nor- 
wegian Banz de vachea — A comer of the earth unrisited by 
Englishmen — The Romsdals Hord — ^Yeblungsnaesset — ^Pr^a- 
rations for n^altj — ^The ivories <f( the Romsdal— The MoegdbM 
— ^Model glaciers and ayalanches — ^The traces of ancient glaciers 
and ayalanches probably confounded by geologists. 

At Surrendalsoeren I tasted some af the troubles to 
which vulgar tourists are exposed, for this being the port 
station of the fiord, my pedestrian independence ceased^ 
and I had to go up and down, begging and waiting 
for a boat and a couple of boatmen ; for these, like hotel- 
keepers and all other people in Norway whose services 
are to be paid for, seem to make a principle of convincing 
you that the obUgation is on the side of the person re- 
ceiving the services, not of him who receives the wages: 
and there can be no doubt they are in the right in most 
cases, especially where the employer is much richer than 
the servant 

Thus, let us suppose the case of a professional man 
who has an income of l,000i a year, or say SL per day ; 
which is about Gs, per hour for a working day of ten 
hours : he employs a labourer, and pays him 6^. for two 
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days' work ; or, otiberwise stated, he gives the produce 
of his one hour's work in exchange for tweaily hours' of 
the labourers. It is, of course, true, that, owing to the 
superkn* skill and intelligence of the professicmal man^ 
his one hour's work is equal in value to the tweity hours 
of the unskilled labourer : that is, when we regard it, as 
we must, from a ctmimerdal point of view ; but when 
we look upon this bargain through the gentler senti- 
meits of our moral nature, we must feel that ihe rich 
man's great natural advantages call for a compensating 
effort of courtesy and kindness to balance the account ; 
for each man, if he is honest in his work, strives all the 
while to do his best — ^ihe labourer strives for twenty 
hours, the more fortunately educated but for one ; there 
is, therefore, a balance of nineteen hours of moral effort, 
or striving to benefit, in favour of the labourer, which 
demands, at least, the paymeit of mond acknow- 
ledgment. 

All that we experi^ice of class animosities and 
democratic discontent is nothii^ more than the instinc- 
tive ^ort of the lab(»irer to obtain the settlement of 
this balance, and if it were justly and universally paid 
all such biitonoess would soon be at an esxd. I have 
put the case df the professionid man who earns his 32. 
per day. How much more stnmgly mi^ it ap{dy 
when the advantage comes by inheritance — whei the 
rich man receives, without any material effinrt on his 
part, such showeirs of good offices from his Mlow-men, 
who feed, and clothe, and lodge him ; who till his land, 
and devote their utmost skill to surround him wi& 
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elegance and luxury ! Truly the rich man who is not kind 
and courteous, and thoughtful of the feelings of his less 
favoured fellow-men, is the most ungrateful animal that 
lives ; for even the caged tiger is gentle to the attendant 
who brings his daily food. 

The charge for boats is twenty skillings per man per 
Norsk mile, and eight skillings for the boat. Two men 
are always, required for anytliing beyond a mere ferry 
distance in rough weather; three are often necessary, 
even when the tourist pulls in aid ; the minimum cost is, 
therefore, about Is, 9cZ. per Norsk mile of seven English 
miles, and to this must be added the " tilsigelse," or fee 
to the station-master, for finding and engaging the boat- 
men, as the whole payment they receive is their own : 
the *^ tilsigelse " is four skillings, or about 2d., for each 
journey. 

I know of nothing more luxurious than a boat ride 
after some days' walking. Any kind of riding is enjoy- 
able then ; but to lie down in the stem of a boat that is 
gliding over smooth water, and to revel in beautiful 
scenery, without any effort, when the muscles are capable 
of positively enjoying repose, is the most enjoyable of 
all. My destination was the Bolsaet station, about two 
Norsk miles from the starting point The first half of the 
journey is along the narrow arm of the fiord which runs 
up into the Surrendal, then out into the main fiord, and 
across another and wider branch. While in the Sur- 
rendal Fiord we kept close to the precipitous rocks with 
which the richly-wooded mountains that dip into the 
fiord terminate. The scenery is fine throughout I had 
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hesitated whether to walk along the shore for the first 
Norsk mile to a small station marked on the map, and 
did not regret taking the boat upon seeing the sort of 
ground I must have gone over. It would have been, 
not a walk, but a scramble and a struggle through a 
pathless and precipitous pine forest : the seven English 
miles would have cost at least seven hours of severe 
toil. 

The luxurious lounging before spoken of was only of 
about two hours' duration, for a storm arose just as we 
commenced crossing the wide part of the fiord; the rain 
poured heavily, and the wind ahead rendered all our 
best efforts at the oar necessary to make any headway 
at all. I was surprised at the manner in which so small 
and light a boat could weather such a sea ; the short 
sharp waves were breaking continually, but she shipped 
scarcely any. 

These boats are cunningly built: the thin strip of 
bulwark slopes outwards, instead of rising perpendi- 
cularly, so that a breaking sea catches them underneath ; 
they jump at it, but scarcely any water comes over. 
Nevertheless, had I been alone in such a walnut-shell, I 
should have prepared for swimming and run for the 
nearest shore ; but seeing that the boatmen kept their 
course without any uneasiness, I of course was satisfied 
that all was safe. After some three hours more of hard 
pulling, we got across, and landed at about midnight ; 
then I found that Bolsaet is merely a boat-house and 
some cowsheds, and that Baekkan, the station for sleep- 
ing, is four miles farther on. This was not altogether 
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unwelcome news, for^ the rain having ceased, such a 
walk I knew by old experience to be about sufficient 
fer the purpose of clothes-drying. 

The road passes across a wild and desolate moor, with 
a few stumps of spectral trees that start up here and 
th0*e out of the misty semi-darkness ; for now the nights 
are just beginning. At about one A.K. I reacl^ quite 
a charming villa, that I could not have ventured to 
suppose a station but for tiie well-disjdayed sign. I 
knocked, and waited awhile, when two young ladies — I 
am using no hyperbole, no complimentary f^irase of 
mere formaliiy, when I say two JELEaANT young ladies — 
bade me, with the best-bred politaiess, to enta*, and 
showed me to a weU-fumi^ed room. There was 
nothing of the wooden, peasant farmhoise character 
about anything ; and I rubbed my eyes to be sure that 
I had not fallen asleep on the wild moor, or been 
enchanted by the spectral stumps. A supper of veal 
and milk, with real wheaten bread, served with courtly 
politeness by the el^ant ladies, was of so decidedly 
material and solid a character as to convince me that it 
must be reality. 

* My bedroom was not a stratw and sheepskin affair, 
but quite an elegant apartment, containing a tent bed 
with lace curtains, with a stuffed eider-down tumble-off 
cushion coverlid ; such as you have on your bed at night, 
and pick off the floor in the morning, in Germany. 

I felt the want of a few phrases on this occasion, in 
order to apologize properly for disturbing these young 
ladies at so late an hour ; &r, to be candid, I must con- 
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fesB ihat my m^od of conversing in an nnknown 
tongue works better in rural than in pc^te socieiy. 

In the morning I had coffee brought to my bedside, 
as at the Guldbrandsdal, with the addition of white 
biscuits ; and afterwards a breakfast of veal and tea, with 
wheaten bread again, which I hadnot seen since leaving 
Trondhjem. At Inreakfast the courtly attendance of the 
two elegant young ladies was repeated ; thare was a ser- 
vant, but the ladies only waited at the table. It is the 
old Norwegian custom, that the lady of the house, (h* her 
daughters, <^ whatever rank, shall wait upon the guest : 
this is the very climax and perfection of hoiqpitality; 
though rather embarrassing to an Englishman, who feels 
it his duty to attend upcm the ladies. The contrast of 
the straw and sheqMikin bed with the ramaneemmtivora 
of the night before was very curious. 

Crossing another branch of the fiord to Angvik, I 
walked for some miles through the rain over a dreary 
moor. The people here make hay, not only while the 
sun shines, but in the midst of the rain : they place a 
long rail on a series of legs about six feet high, a sort of 
hay-hjorae, and throw the grass or hay across it; evi- 
dently to keep it firom soaking on the ground, which is 
swampy hereabouts. 

At the staticm 6f Ha^heim I encountered the first 
exanqfde I have met with in Norway of an attempt at 
petty imposition. I called for a bowl of milk, fer which 
the hostess demanded four shillings, or nearly two- 
pence ; the usual charge being two skillings, and some- 
times only one. I threw two skillings cm the table. 
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and looked fierce ; whereupon the woman picked up the 
two skillings and slunk away to the adjoinmg room^ 
wtere a lazy-looking man was sitting; a grumbling 
dialogue followed, from which, and the physiognomy of 
both, I inferred that the poor woman was honestly dis- 
posed, but her husband forced her to overcharge the' 
guests. On leaving the house, I observed written over 
the door in conspicuous letters some proverb or motto 
about fearing God. I have imhappily found it a rule, 
without any exception, and appUcable in all countries, 
that people who parade their religion outside, and set 
up pious sign-posts in their actions or conversation, are 
mean, selfish, and dishonest 

The carts used hereabouts are very simple and inge- 
nious in construction, and might be copied by our coun- 
try folks at home with advantage, where the usual 
springs are found too expensive. The shafts are made 
long, like those of the carriole, and the cart is balanced 
on the same principle ; but in addition to the spring from 
the elasticity of the shafts, another is provided by fixing 
the seat upon two long thm strips of wood fastened to 
the rail of the cart, and forming a sort of spring-board, 
upon which the seat rests. 

On reaching the Fanne Fiord grand scenery recom- 
mences. The apparent uplifting of the coast into the 
air, referred to at page 158, was very strikingly exhibited 
about the promontory on which Molde stands. 

At the Lonsaet station, where I stopped, I met a 
very intelligent Norwegian who spoke English, and who 
gave me many useful hints as to my fizture route. 
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Among other things he told me of a waterfall which 
he considered the finest in Norway, but of which no 
mention is made by Murray or in the Road-book pidb- 
lished by Bohn: it is the Skiggedal Foss, which I 
determined to visit if possible. At this station there 
were German beds again, and in the morning cafe au 
Zay, as a wretched punster calls it. 

I started by boat again, and, crossing the Fanne Fiord, 
walked over the isthmus from Dvergsnaes to Sollesnaes, 
It is a flat country, an alluvial deposit, partly moorland 
and partly pastoral. At one part, the road, after an 
abrupt turn, comes in a line with a broad grassy avenue 
of remarkably park-like character. Far away in the 
distance I heard a melody so wild and shrill that it 
seemed scarcely possible to be produced by human voice; 
but after walking about half a mile along the green 
avenue, I came upon the singer, a girl, who, amidst a 
conununity of happy ruminating cows, was lying down 
and warbling most wonderfully. Her face was turned 
away from me, and as my steps were noiseless upon 
the soft grass, I came quite near to her, and lying 
down, remained unheard and unseen, listening to her 
singing. The old Greeks, who understood such matters 
very well, represent the sirens with sweet voices as 
well as pretty faces, and tell us that their voices were 
the most potent with their victims. They were right : 
there is a wonderful fascination in the tones of certain 
voices, and this was one of them. I fell into a most 
romantic and sentimental mood, without seeing the face 
of the sweet warbler. She sang a kind of ranz de vackea ; 
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but the *' yodl" was much wilder, mOTe shrill and rapid, 
ihan any I have heard in Switzerland; the sndden 
breaking from the lightly-toiQched contralto notes into 
the piercing liquid falsetto, was marvellous for sweetness 
and rapidity: some of Aese falsetto notes seemed to 
me higher than any I had ever heard produced by 
the human voice. Unhappily, before t&a minutes had 
passed since I had hud me down to listen thus at 
leisure, she turned her head and saw me there. In an 
m»tant, she sprang upon her feet, and bounded like a 
startled hare into the wood hard by. She disa^^eso^d 
quite out of dght, hidden by the tall st^ns of the pine- 
trees. I waited for some time, hoping that she might 
take courage and return; for I felt that it would be 
too impertinent to follow her. But she did not even 
peep from her hiding-place; so I walked mouruMly 
away, and very slowly, looking back very c^n ; but the 
cows were ruminating all akme, and no more *' y odiisi^ " 
was heard. I wished for riches and leisure, that I 
might linger hereabouts, and learn where she Kved and 
all about her, make her acquaintance, and dien emjdoy 
greast masters to cultivate her voice and teadi h^ all 
Ae mysleries of music I cannot say whetlier she ww 
pretty, thon^ I fed morally ca^in that she must have 
been. I only saw that she had large Imght eyes, whidi 
seemed to flash with te^or as siie started up, and that 
her figure was sKght, as she bounded into the wood. 

Soon ai%er iMs, I arrived at the little cottage-staticm 
of I^Qesnaes, where the hostei^ a simple won^ui, on 
finding tliat I was an Englishman, stepped back a Uttle 
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distance to examine me at foil lengtii^ tfaeai fetched 
her husband and two children to lock at the ** Engelsk ;" 
and they examined my hat, boots, a&d knapsack, wiAl 
intense interest It is really refreshing to find a corner 
of the earth imvidted by Englishmen. I dmibt wbetfara* 
ev^i a Scotchman has been here ¥ridiin the menu»y 
q£ a generatiiMi ; fcr the very few visiters who oome 
down ^ Smraidal and oyer to the Fanne Fionl, 
all go, of course, to Molde, the great town of die 
district, and proceed from thence to the RomsdaL I 
am ZK) lover of great towns, and usually ddp tiiem, 
unkss Murray is imp^rativdy empluitic npon their 
lioais. 

The HMe pnmiontory I had just aroased is '^ nobody's 
way to nowhere.'' With the boat and his scm, I rowed 
across the fk^rd to Al&mes. The boat was smaller and 
slider than any I have been in on the fi<»ds b^n^ 
and a squall arose, oMre vigcHxms than Hie one I be&rei 
experienced. The water did come over the sloping 
bulwark this time, and the little boy, who pulled bravely 
tor above an hour, b^an to cry with fear; not, how* 
ever, until after catching a dozen or so of ^^ crabs," 
and tumblii]^ each time over the seat It k v^ry diffi- 
cult to row amongst these sharp short waves, and I 
found my hands severely blistered and Ueeding at the 
journey's end. The poor man only demanded 16 skil- 
lings £ir his two <»r three hours' hard woik, and the 
boat had to be taken back again. In such a case, the 
value of the amall stock of fish-hooks, artificial flies, 
needles, steel peas, and cases I had brought with me^ 

n2 
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was proved ; a present of a few of these things being 
received with immense delight. I should advise all 
tourists who propose penetrating to the less-frequented 
parts of Norway to carry a few such portable trifles* 
Artificial flies are specially acceptable. On the main 
highways, the coin of the realm are the best; but in 
such places as this, a little present, which is not a mere 
business payment, but a friendly offering of gratitude 
and good-will, is estimated far beyond its uttermost 
value. 

My dinner at the station where we landed was a 
thorough Norwegian repast, consisting of the Roman 
cement, with butter, and some sour curd. I now learnt 
the reason of that strange sweeping motion of the hand 
and the stretching out the spoon at arm's length, which 
I have observed to be the universal habit of the people 
when eating such a dish as this : it is because the curd, 
being a sort of new cheese, draws out into strings, 
which otherwise would fall upon one's clothes. No 
charge was made for this, and when I offered 8 skil- 
lings, about 3^rf., the woman of the house was amazed 
at my prodigality, and thanked me most cordially in 
the expressive Norwegian mode of shaking, or rather 
squeezing, hands. 

After this crossing of the water, came another cross- 
ing of the land — an isthmus like the last; but the 
road now skirts a narrow branch of the fiord, studded 
with rich wooded islands, and backed by the purple 
and snow-patched mountains of the Romsdal. The 
landlocked termination of the fiord forms one of the 
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most beautiful lakes I have ever seen ; a splendid sub- 
ject for a picture. Crossing the Romsdals Fiord, which 
well deserves its fame for stem and rocky grandeur, I 
foimd that Veblungsnaesset is not merely a single farm 
station, but an actual wooden village of forty or fifty 
houses, with a real hotel. I made my way to the prin- 
cipal apartment of this hotel, which was furnished in 
a most reckless manner, with real mahogany chairs, 
French-polished, big table, and little tables, and sofa 
of the same, with horsehair cushions, and a carpet. 
Feeling very much embarrassed, though nobody else 
was there, I was obliged to leave the room, to rub my 
boots again upon tlie great door-mat of pine and juniper 
twigs, comb my hair, and put on a collar and a necker- 
chief; for, besides the fiirniture I before mentioned, 
there was a chandelier and a looking-glass. 

But I was soon relieved of my embarrassment ; for 
just upon re-entering the state-chamber, the hostess 
came forward in a state of evident alarm, and showed 
me upstairs to a comfortable but unpretentious bed- 
room, constructed as usual of native deal, and furnished 
with the same natural material. 

Respecting the origin of all this mahogany, horse- 
hair, carpeting, and chandeliering, I cannot give the 
reader any certain information : whether the house was 
accustomed to that sort of thing, or whether it had 
been thrown into a state of abnormal magnificence on 
account of the expected arrival of the Crown Prince, 
who was tlien making a tour through Norway, and 
would shortly arrive here. But I was quite convinced 
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that the room was specially set aside for royalty; for 
nothing else could have iiKluced the hostess to hare 
shown me to an inferior apartment^ after I had put cm 
the shirt-collar» 

VdUungsnaesset is the port of the Romsdal^ which 
valley is the ^^lion" of all Norway: the Norw^iaiis 
themselves travel long distance to see it In the 
"Christiania Illustrated News/' tl^re are numi^rous 
woodcuts of its finest sc^iic features, and every Eng- 
lishman who comes to Norway is told that he must 
see it, and his expectations are raised to the highest. 
This loud heraldry of scenic £aane is a severe trial to 
any place: it is like making a man mayor for the 
third time; unless really great mmts are possessed, 
critkism is sure to be ruinously severe. 

My next day's journey proved, however, that the 
Komsdal can safisly bear this t^rible ordeal of much- 
repeated praise. It throws its gauntlet of defiaEice even 
at the feet of the mighty Alps themselves ; for it OHn- 
bines in one valley so many of the elements of savage 
grandeur. It is more like- Glencoe than any of the 
valleys of Switzerland ; and is, in fact, remarkably like 
Glencoe, but on a very much grander scale, with snow 
and ice and countless waterfalls superadded. Not (mly 
in the physical aspect of its dark, frowning rocks, but in 
the gloomy record of slaughter does it resemble Glen- 
coe ; being closely associated with the story oi the 900 
Scotchmen who landed at Veblungsnae^et, marched 
up this valley, were surprised, and all but two slain. 
When I started, the ecmical peaks of the mountains 
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were buried in tfareatemng clouds; then came a sUarm 
of rain and hail, without thunder, and the body of 
the clouds dissolved,, leaving only some ragged frag* 
ments of white mist, which clung about the torrent 
gulleys of the mountain sides, and then slowly melted 
into sunshine. All the torrents and cascades were at 
work, and doing their utmost. Every kind of waterfall 
is here — from the rapids and roaring leaps of the 
Bauma, which runs through the bottom of the valley, 
to Staubbachs innumerable, Giessbachs, Reichenbachs, 
twin Handecks — representatives, in fact, of every type 
of waterfall, and rivals to the grandest oi some of 
them. 

On the right side of the vall^ as I asc^ided, the 
Romsdals Horn, a mountain of extraordinary steepness, 
springs out g£ the valley up to a height of 4,000 feet, 
like a monstrous shattered ste^e; a labyrinth of 
similar ragged con^ surroundii^ it. On the left side a 
mighty wall of rods: rises diredly from the road, till its 
notched and rugged edge se^ns to scrape the blue sky. 
This wall varies from one to two thousand feet in 
height. In some parts of it great scars are visiWe, 
where huge masses have scaled off ax^ thmidered 
down ; these fr^igm^its^ may be seen below, cumbermg 
the river-bed, and forcing its waters to roar and fosan. 
through the alleys between them. The course of the 
road has been turned to wind round su€^ blocks ; and 
in some jdaces the bk)cks tiiemselves have been biased, 
and the road cut £urly through them. Above these 
scars an overhanging cornice may usually be seen; 
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which IS the upper surface from which the fragment was 
detached. The heap of massive ruins below, the scar 
above, and the overhanging cornice over that, have a 
tendency to prevent the pedestrian who observes such 
things, from selecting these particular boulders for 
resting-places, or points from which to take a sketch; 
for, in spite of the doctrine of probabilities, the idea 
that another crash is just about to occur is suggested 
irresistibly. 

To enumerate the waterfalls of the Romsdal would 
be rather a serious task ; there are a dozen or two that 
would each support half-a-dozen hotels, and be per- 
petually sketched, photographed, and stereoscoped, if 
they were anywhere up the Rhine. If they were in 
Scotland, in addition to all this there would be lodges 
built opposite to them, with mirrors to show the water- 
fall overhead and all round the room at once, and 
sliding panels to start open and disclose the view unex- 
pectedly. In Ireland there would be a score of gates 
on the roads leading to them, erected for the sole pur- 
pose of supporting juvenile mendicants, who would 
rush to shut them as the tourist loomed above the 
horizon, in order to be paid for opening them when 
he approached. But here they pour and dash down 
their own chosen courses, the wild, unfettered creatxires 
of God's bounty. Here we may gaze upon them undis- 
turbed, and revel in the wonder, gratitude, and venera- 
tion that such a scene awakens, by reminding us that 
He has so fitted our faculties to his works around, 
that every object or action in the universe has in it 
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some element of grandeur or of beauty capable of 
filling our souls with joy. There are those who tell us 
that this world is but a festering heap of wickedness 
and corruption ; but the man who would fit himself for 
the reception of a higher manifestation of his Creator's 
bounty in another world, must first train his soul to be 
capable and worthy of fully enjoying the heavenly 
elements of this. 

The most abundant and characteristic waterfalls of 
the Romsdal are those which come from an unknown 
source somewhere, and pour over the grand rock on 
the left. The finest of these is situated about half 
way between the FJatmark and Horgheim stations : it 
is called the Mongefoss. Looking up, with an efibrt 
that strains the neck, to the frowning wall of rock, a 
torrent is seen, pouring apparently out of the blue ether. 
It bends smoothly over the topmost edge, as blue as the 
ether itself, lustrous and crystalline with the light that 
shines clear through it ; then it is lost, having made a 
first plunge of a hundred feet or so down into a boiling 
cauldron, which it has pounded out of the rock by its 
everlasting thumps; but again it reappears, shattered 
to snowy fragments, and striking the rock once more, 
spreads out and tears down a long, rugged slope, in 
white fleeces of broken water. At every resisting ledge, 
clouds of fine spray and mist are dashed forth; the 
sunlight tinting them here and there with bands of the 
glorious iris. Then a great ledge bars its path, and it 
bounds upwards and forwards into the free air; and 
thus bruised and battered to mere water-dust, so fine 
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and light tbat it straggles ey^i with the slight re- 
sistance of the air> it descends with slow^ xmyaryiu^ 
speed some four or five hundred feet nuHre; tiben it 
showers upcoi anoiher slope of rock, spreads iBto a 
multitude of little rills, and disappears again, till at last 
it rushes under the road to j<Hn the Raoma, and ke^ its 
company to the all-absorbli^ sea. 

This fall, to my taste, is far finer than the Staubbach : 
it does iK)t shoot forward, clear of the roek in one leap ; 
but its beauty is rather increased by this. Both in 
height and quantity of wat^ it is £sur superi(»: to the 
StaubbacL Omitting the first Ml into the upp^ bason, 
and only considering that pcnrtkm which is seen fallii^ 
down the face of the rock in a continuoiis mass of 
broken water, it must be somewhere about a thoussod 
feet in height. 

I am aware of the difficulty of judgii^ the relatiye 
merits of waterfells— especially such fells as these — tor 
they dep^id so much upon the circumstances oi the 
weather. Doubtless, I saw the fells of the RcHansdal 
under their most feyourable aspects, so mmh rain 
having receudy fellen; but this is no rare case, for, 
according to curr^it report concerning the meteorolo^ 
of the mouth of the Romsdal, it rains on an average 
somewhere about always. 

In nearly all the breaks and hollows of the Uack 
precipitous rocks are patches of snow, some of th^n so 
low as ahzKOst to touch the corn-fields ; for amkist all 
this savage siiblknity there are rich substantial ferms* 
These ferms are due to the table-lanck oi the terraces^ 
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of which there are two very distinctlj marked, but 
not so loftj as those in the other yallejs before 
mentioned. 

Beside the snow patches there are Lilliputian glaciers 
in abnndance, where the wbcde histcoy (^ glacier f(»nna- 
ti(Hi is shown at a glance. There are the snow fidds 
above, filling a basin from which dark peaks arise ; the 
basin has a downward opening, or notch, leading to a 
little steep,^trongh-like valley, that closes in below. In 
the n|^r basin, the snow surface is thawed by the sun, 
the water sinks into the spongy moss below, freezes 
again on its way, and binds it all together as a seemii^ 
solid, but capable of yielding to tl^ j^essnre of ihe mass 
above and the expai^icm of re-freezing ; this pressure 
forces it through the iK>tch of the upper basin^ into the 
lower. As it passes over the b^id firom the less^ to 
the greater declivity, it is spHt upon its surface by this 
bending, and the blue crevices are formed. In squeez- 
ing so forcibly through this c^pening it pc^shes its 
sides> and the fragments of stcme that are iank away 
or fall xxpoD. it become bedded into ihe ice, and 
when they reach the portion that slides upcm the 
rock, they groove it with parallel lines that will mark 
the places where these glaciers have been, if in friture 
i^es they should cease to exist. 

Th^e are other snow basins which &il to form true 
glaciers, owing to the want of the troughr4ike valley 
below that closes in at its lower part Yet in these there 
is evidently a downward flow, or advancement of the ice 
and snow, which is forced through the notch ; but this 
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notch commutucating with a long straight trough like a 
water gulley, the foremost of the advancing mass bends 
over till it becomes detached, and then forms an ava- 
lanche instead of a glacier. Several of these small 
avalanches came down during my walk : I mistook 
the first for a water cascade, until its cessation, and 
the thundering rumble which followed, undeceived 
me. 

In these I found an explanation of the snow patches 
nearly level with the corn-fields ; for each of the ava- 
lanches deposited itself as a sort of talus, or sloping 
delta-shaped heap, at about that part of the terrace 
deposit which must have been the shore of the ancient 
fiord. All these avalanche tracks are smoothed by the 
falling snow and ice and stones; they are probably 
scratched and grooved likewise, but this I cannot posi- 
tively affirm, as ihey were all on the opposite side of 
the river. 

I am not aware that the attention of geologists has 
beep directed to this sort of avalanche action, as distin- 
guished from glacier action. In our own country, and 
in almost every part of Europe, traces of ancient glacier 
action are found, or supposed to be found. These traces 
consist of smoothed rocks with parallel scratches, and 
heaps of stohes that have come from some distance, and 
yet present no traces of being water-worn. The smooth- 
ing and grooving are attributed to the slow-moving ice, 
and the heaps are supposed to be the moraines, or the 
stony accumulations commonly found at the sides and 
terminations of glaciers. 
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Now here we have side by side with these small 
model glaciers as manjr small model avalanches, each 
with a regularly established track. If all the snows of 
the Romsdal hills were melted, I have little doubt 
that a modem geologist would confound the avalanche 
with the glacier tracks ; he would find smoothed and 
grooved rocks on both, and a heap of angular stones 
at the termination of the smoothed rock. These 
would, according to received views, be regarded as the 
beds of former glaciers, and the remaining terminal 
moraine. 

In this valley the confiision would not lead to any 
serious speculative error, for the difference in the causes 
producing either a glacier or an avalanche in this par- 
ticular locality is so small — merely the form of the 
trough — that general conclusions respecting former 
climate would not be affected by the mistake. But 
there are cases where the distinction between the former 
existence of glaciers or avalanches would materially 
affect a grand hypothesis. It is inferred from the iijdi- 
cations alluded to, that there existed what is called a 
glacial epoch, when the greater part of Europe, or even 
of this hemisphere, was subject to a much colder 
climate ; and if all the observed smoothing, and groov- 
ings, and heaps were produced by glaciers it must have 
been so ; for in order to produce a glacier there must 
be continuous snow throughout both winter and summer. 
If, however, these markings are but the vestiges of 
avalanches, a very small difference of climate may 
account for them ; as regular periodical avalanches may 
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be produced hj the winter snow of any liiUy cinmtry, 
though that snow shoold be mdted all away by the 
heat gE each retomii^ snnuner. Among die causes 
capaUe of bringing siwat such a result^ surfK^ con- 
figuration is a more potent <Hie than clnaate. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Gsmmel Ost" a new sensation for epicures — ^A royal cortege— Lost 
on the Qeld — False alarm — The *<Cock of the mountam '*— 
Bisks of solitary mountaineering — Out for the night — ^Hard 
work on an empty stomach — Difficmlty, delusion, and disap- 
pointment — Semi-staryation and its effects — The pastor of 
Lom — The social position and influence of the Norwegian 
clergy — The ^pocket-pistol ** a dangerous weapon. 

My dinner at the Horgheim station consisted of *^ smoe- 
rogbrod " and ^^gammel ost,'' bread and batter ai^i old 
cheese : charge 8 skillings, or S^d The gammel ost is a 
cdebrated Norwegian di^^ loid this at Hor^einQL the 
finest example of it I hare met with. It is a. peculiar 
sort of cheese, made, I believe, wiiii goats' milk mixed 
with herbs and sngar. When new, it is very detestable, 
but after many years' keq>i]^ it decompose and forms 
a sort of condiment ratlier than food. It is sprinkled 
in a moist powder, upon bread and butter. When in 
perfection, it is neither mouldy, moist, nor mitey ; it is 
of a uniform pale brick colour, just capidde of crumb- 
ling, and has a rich anchovy-pa^idi fiavoFur with a &int 
suggesticm of parmesan. If FcHrtimm and Mason, or 
Crosse and BladLwell, were to import scmie of tliis, put 
it into eccentric jars, and charge a efficiently hi^ 
price for it, our epicures would run into ecstades about 
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it, until they discovered that it is really a cheap and 
vulgar article. 

On arriving at Ormein station, where I stopped for 
the night, I found all engaged in preparation for the 
Crown Prince. The front of the house was decorated 
with pine and birch trees — not branches, but whole 
trees — stuck into the ground, and great scrubbings of 
floors were in progress. Two officers were there pre- 
paring for the royal reception; one of whom spoke 
EngUsh, and gave me much information respecting 
the various routes. I find it usually advantageous to 
fix only the general outline of my route, and to settle 
the details according to information gathered on the 
way. 

There is a remarkably fine triple fall opposite this 
station ; it is pictured in the accompanying lithograph. 

The next morning it rained again. The character 
of the valley soon changes ; the road ascends and passes 
along the slope of a hill ; and the river being far below 
in a deep gorge, instead of being nearly level with the 
road as at first, begins to make cascades itself. One of 
these, about a quarter of a mile from the stOition, was 
sufficiently fine to tempt me down a path to see it 
even here, where one becomes so dainty and critical 
concerning waterfalls. 

At the next station, Nystuen, there was a large 
assemblage of the peasantry from all the country round 
waiting to see the Prince, who was hourly expected. 
They were dressed in all their best, the men with fresh 
clean red nightcaps, and the women with bright ker- 
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chiefs round their heads: all along the road I found 
family groups standing by the wayside. The horses 
were waiting at this station, where the whole party was 
to make a relay. A little beyond the station I met the 
cortigey which consisted of about a dozen carrioles and 
one leather-looking gig or chaise, in which the Prince 
was driving. 

On the following morning I proposed to cross the 
fjeld to Skeaker, but it rained and drizzled, and the 
mists hung upon the moors, and my host, an intelligent 
man, spoke rather earnestly of the dangers of the fjeld 
under such circumstances. He was an intelligent man, 
who had read the saga of the old Scandinavian poets, 
and seemed well acquainted with them. I walked on 
in the afternoon to the next station through a widening 
portion of the valley, which hereabouts presents no very 
striking features. 

Froipi the Hoset station there is another track over the 
Kjolen Fjeld, and I started upon this at about seven in 
the morning. After passing over a plain of reindeer 
moss, I walk up a long wild-wooded valley, and reached 
some huts, or saeters, rather sooner than I anticipated, 
from the position they have on the map, according to 
which the track over the fjeld here turns off to the left;. 
I accordingly crossed a bridge just erected, and found a 
track taking nearly the course required. The track 
was but an ill-defined one, and after a while I lost it 
completely out on the wild rolling moorland, over 
which I then steered by compass alone. After a few 
miles of this, I reached a ridge of mountains, and 
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ascended them to take a general survey, in the hope 
of seeing on the other side a lake which is marked on 
the map, and which would serve to verify my bearings. 
The lake, or rather two lakes are there, but I was 
beyond the western extremity, instead of being at the 
east end or beyond it, as I had calculated. This was 
very puzzling, and I lost confidence in my map — not in 
myself of course. Only those who have wandered alone 
over trackless mountains can understand the painful 
feeling of having relied upon a map, and th^i finding 
it deceitful; it is like being jilted afiker a long and 
confident courtship. The sense of doubt and con- 
fusion, the hesitation as to whether to consult the map 
any more, or, if consulting it, to look for details, or 
only to rely <m g^ieral bearings, is indescribably 
perplexing and vexatious. Then I had started with, 
such confidence, the track seeming so . clear : the first 
half of the distance it followed a little rivulet, at the 
Loordalen saeters it turned at right angles, and over a 
ridge to a lake, and then over another to the long valley 
of the Vaage Vand. There seemed no possibility of 
mistake, so that I did not even take the common pre- 
caution of filling my pockets with food, and on passing 
the saeters made no halt for milk; though my break- 
fast was only a few chips of fladbrod and some ^^smoer^ 
pronounced ^^ smear," a good expressive English name 
or Norwegian butter. 

After some halt, and hesitation between choosing tiie 
east or the west end of the lakes, I determined upon 
taking a middle course, and crossing the stream that 
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unites them. Even tiiis was some miles to the westward, 
down a steep stony slope, then ilirough a wilderness 
of bog, and across a wide pool-like stream about three 
feet deep and soft at the bottom. After this I fonnd, still 
farther to the east, a littite vaUey forming an outlet to 
the eastermnost of the two lakes. This, according to 
my map, or the reading I then made of the map, should 
lead at once to tiie Vaage Vand, and neariy to Skeaker. 
I pisshed on at a rapid pace, over rough boulders with 
deep holes betwe^i, with ihe object not only of speed, 
but of drying my clothes, which were wet to tiiie 
shoulders; fcwr the crossing of the stream was half 
wading, half swimming, and I had great diflSculty in 
keeping my knapsack above water* Another motive to 
exertion was the pang of hunger, for being now about 
four o'clock in the aft^*noon the idea of dinner-time 
was irresistibly suggested. 

During tiiis walk I had an adventure or two. At one 
time, while admiring the utter desolation of the whole 
district, and concluding that hereabouts must be the 
summer home of the few remaining bears and wolves 
that occasionally visit the fermers of the Romsdai, a 
huge beast sprui^ up at my feet so suddenly, and with 
such fearful rustle, that all tiie bones of my skeleton 
seemed loosened in their fleshy imbedment by the start 
I made. It was not a bear, however, but merely a huge 
capercailzie, or *^ cock of the mountain," or ** horse of the 
woods," as it is called. According to the usual accounts 
of this bird, it is so wild and wary that the sportsman 
has great difficulty in approaching it ; but this started so 

2 
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close to me, that I must almost have trodden upon it* 
It appeared larger than a turkey, with huge wmgs and 
tail ; and the noise it made in rising was tremendous : 
a bear would have been far less startling at first 
sight These birds are, I believe, quite extinct in 
Britain, though formerly abundant in the wilder regions 
of the Scottish Highlands. 

I should not advise other tourists to venture alone 
over a f jeld like this ; for, independently of the danger 
of losing the way, and being overtaken by the mists^ 
there is a considerable risk of sprained ankles, when 
the path is lost The slopes of the hills are covered 
with loose angular stones, heaped together several layers 
thick, with deep holes between them. To cross such 
ground as this, it is necessary to step carefully, but 
firmly, upon the angular summits of these blocks; 
some practice is required to keep one's balance, and to 
do this safely, as the stones are ofken loose, and rock, 
or even turn over, when trodden on. When they do 
thus turn, a fall is almost inevitable; grazed knuckles 
and bruised knees and shins follow as a matter of 
course ; but if the foot should slip down one of these 
crooked holes, and the whole weight of the body pitch 
apon it, a sprained ankle or a broken leg is quite to 
be anticipated. Such a mishap is bad enough under 
/iny circumstances; but here, where no human being 
comes within hail for months together, to have to crawl 
for miles and miles over broken rock and bog, dragging 
a dangling limb, and, after hours of struggling agony, 
to faint and die in tiie wilderness without one farewell 
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^vord or glance of sympathy, would be worse than being 
shot down and galloped over on a battle-field. 

I know of how little avail are all these prudent 
reflections: when the fresh mountain air is blowing 
in one's face and the early day is wakening, a reckless 
self-reliance is engendered, and all thoughts of possible 
suffering and weakness are driven out by the sense of 
iron strength that the purified blood carries with it to 
every limb. These influences, and the prospect of a 
vigorous battle with great obstacles, tempt one's footsteps 
from the dusty road to the crisp springing heather and 
the wild craggy mountain peaks. I never start upon 
a walk in a mountainous country without making sage 
resolutions to be most cautious ; but all these wise re- 
solves are broken before half the journey is done. 

On this occasion, I soon found that I had got into 
something like a scrape ; for, on reaching the end of the 
little valley, or gorge, it was evident that it did not lead 
to the Vaage Vand, with the church upon its banks, 
as marked in my map, but to a long dreary valley with 
a small stream winding through it, having no lake or 
any traces of humanity. It was evident that I had 
gone altogether wrong ; and the possibility that it might 
be myself, as well as the map, that made the mistake, 
was suggested, but not without an inward struggle ; for 
we all have our weaknesses and vanities, and one of 
mine is that I am a skilfril mountaineer, and can find 
my way without guides over the wildest and most 
diflScult of passable passes. I have done it often in the 
Swiss and Tyrolese Alps, even where glaciers stand 
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in the way, and the limits of the snow-line have to be 
passed, and bnt sddom made my senons blonder. It 
therefore wounded my pride most terribly to be almost 
fcMTced to the ccmclosicm that I had gone abont ten 
miles too &r east; for at sndi a distance from the 
proper track there are marked npon the map two hikes, 
connected by a stream just correspcmding to that with 
the soft bottom that I had waded ihrougfa; the eastern- 
most of these lakes having an outlet running down a 
narrow valley just in the directicm of that I was fol- 
lowing; this stream is tributary to another^ winding 
through a IcMig valley, that locis dreary even on ite 
map, though it has one £urm marked at its eastern end5 
s<mie ten miles farth^, and beyond the Umits of my 
vision. This fisum is called Skardvangen. My thecwry 
now is, that the ssuders at which I arrived so mnch 
sooner than I expected, were not the Loordal^i aaeters 
marked in my map, but some (^hers ihere cnnitted; 
that, therefore, I turned off too soon, and aU the easting 
I made to get round the lakes was so much additk>nal 
aberrati<m.* 

According to this, I was now, at five o'clock p.m., 
about as £u: icom my destinaticm as I supposed I was 
when at tt^ saeters at ten in the nM»3mig, wi& the 
disadvantage of having no trad: to follow^ and an 

* This proved to be the fiict, as I afterwards ascertained by in- 
•pectiog Miinck't map, where erery jEkna and saeter is maikedl, and 
the configuration of the hills and yallejs carefiillj gir^i. I could 
not hare made the blunder if I had had that map. Mine was only a 
road map— Tery good of its kind, but not sufficient for such sectary 
mountain wanderings. 
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unknown amount of difficulties and obstades to over- 
come ; for a range of mountains, of considerable elevation 
still lay between me and the Vaage Vand. I continued 
southward^ finding a &int track, then passed some cows, 
which all followed me, and jostled each oilier for the 
privilege of licking my hands, or my hat or shoulders. 
They evidently mistook me for their milkman, and 
expected their evening treat of salt Finally, we — that 
is, I and the cows — ^reached a little saeter, a wretched 
hovel, filled with dirty men and a most abominable 
odour, vile enough to annihilate a fourte^i hours' appetite. 

They told me that my way was along a lofty ridge, 
which was visible in the far distance, running nearly 
east and west. It was about nine o'clock, and the sun 
just setting ; for this being the 1st of August, the sunny 
nights are past. 

Just before meeting the cows, I was much surprised 
at a bird of a light gray colour, and rather larger ilian 
a grouse, which ran before at a few yards' distance 
uttering a curious scream. At first, I thought I must 
be near its nest, and this was a device to draw me 
away, such as some birds wiU attempt; but it continued 
running before me, proving that it could not be so. 
Being desperately hungry, and having no prospect of 
suppar, I took out my small revolver to shoot at it, and 
when just about doing so, I saw the explanation of its 
conduct. A large falcon, or small eagle, was wheeling 
round heavily over my head, and the poor firightened 
bird at my feet was seeking protection. To have shot 
it would have been like murdering a child; so I fired 
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every barrel at the dark enemy above, and succeeded 
in firightening him away. 

After ascending to the first ridge, I fomid the track, 
which soon led to another valley, and from thence 
up the side of another moimtain to a higher ridge. 
The night was now sufficiently dark to render it very 
difficult to keep the track: as long as it continued on 
rocky ground, it was easy enough, the angles of the 
stones being white where the lichen had been worn away 
by the feet ; but whenever it broke upon a patch of rein- 
deer moss, it was so far obliterated as to be no longer 
traceable. I had to cross such patches continually, and 
then to zigzag to tiie) right and left till I came upon the 
stony track. This added considerably to the distance, 
which was computed by the men at the saeter as four or 
five hours' walk. At one spot, where a large moor had 
to be crossed, I wandered aside for above half an hour, 
being misled by a heap of stones, which I supposed to be 
a track-beacon ; such things being common hereabouts, 
it was erected for this purpose, but it marks another 
track, which led me quite away from my course.* Being 
now in a prudent state of mind, I turned back to the 
point at which I lost the track, and went on zigzag till I 
again found it. I toiled on thus over angular blocks, 
through bogs, and across small streams, with mist and 

♦ Tlie track I followed is on the south side of the lake, or tam, 
from which the river running to Skardyangen originates. On Wali-- 
gorski's and Wergland's map the track from Skardyangen to Skeaker 
is marked on the N. side of this lake. The heap of stones referred 
to was at the head of this lake, and the path I came upon bent round 
the lake. It was probably that marked on the map. 
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some rain, for about six hours ; when, a little after day- 
break, I reached another ridge, firom which the Vaage 
Vand and the Otta were at last visible. 

The lake is of considerable size, some twenty-five to 
thirty miles long. I was at a great height above it, pro- 
bably 2,000 feet, and the descent is very steep. Seen 
through the morning mist and my expectations, the 
lake appeared to terminate at the point directly below 
me, and the river there to begin, and continue onwards 
to the right through a long, flat, shingle valley. As the 
chiu*ch and the station where I hoped to find some food 
are marked in the map at about the junction of the river 
with the lake, I determined to make a direct descent 
down the steep slope ; which, being thickly wooded, may 
be safely done by clinging to the stems and branches 
of the trees, and swinging down firom one to the other. 
Having been twenty hours without food or rest, I 
found the requisite exertion very severe; I was faint 
and giddy, made false steps, and missed my hold 
occasionally: every such slip brought out a bath of 
cool perspiration on my forehead, and seemed to jolt 
all the viscera of my system ; but the prospect of food 
and lodging below urged me onward in my staggering 
scramble. At last I emerged fi:om the wood upon an 
open slope of loose sliding drift, and saw below me a 
good road, and, to my amazement, the lake continuing 
to the right for many miles ; for what I had supposed to 
be a valley of shingles, with the river in the middle, 
was the body of the lake. I am at a loss whether to 
attribute this illusion to ilie ripple of the lake reflecting 
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ihe north-eastern daylight^ and thns appearing like 
pebbles, or to an nncertainty of vision resulting from 
long fasting and fittigne. 

I saw the spire of the church far away to the 
right, near whwe the valley seems to close, about five 
mfles distant. This was a terrible shock to my empty 
stomach; but gathering up the remnants of my 
strength, I slid on my heels down the loose slope, 
with a rattling accompanim^it of the surrounding 
stones, came upon ihe road at last, and walked on till 
I reached the end of the lake, and the church. 

There were some houses in the valley; at one of 
which I made inquiries, and learnt that the station is 
close by the church. Feeling quite assured that food 
and rest were at hand, I did not even ask for a bowl 
of milk at the house where I inquired; but upon 
reaching the church, with the station standing visibly 
near it, as described, I found a broad and rapid river 
between us, and the bridge a mile farther down, so that 
there were two miles more to walk, and the bridge to 
cross. This was the last straw upon the camel's back, 
and almost broke me down. Although I had be^i 
scrambling, and climbing, and struggling, rather than 
walking, for nearly twenty-four hours, and had taken 
neither food nor rest, I felt no sense of muscular fatigue, 
but a t^rible giddiness, that made me reel and stagger 
along the road like a drunkard. When I reached the 
bridge, which was paved with planks having some 
spaces between them, the running water seemed to 
carry away with it all my remaining senses, and I fell 
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down ; I remained for a sliort time^ until some of the 
giddiness passed awaj, and then got up, and pushed on 
at a rapid pace to the station. It was a poor place, but 
inhabited by kind pe(^le, who seemed rather surprised 
and alarmed when I told them somethii^g about mj 
journey. They brought bacon, fladbrod, and milk. I 
only proposed to eat vwy little, but I found myself 
unable to eat any solid whatever ; so, after taking a 
draught of milk, I went to bed, and slept soundly for 
about four iKmrs. 

On awaking, I found a stout gentleman sitting at 
my bedside. He was the pastor of Lom. A Norwe- 
gian pastor is not merely a preacher ; he is clergyman, 
physician, magistrate, arbitrator, and general friend 
and father, to whom all his scattered parishioners 
appeal In a country where there are none but 
peasant farmers — ^no aristocracy, no gentry, no towns 
or villages, no shojJceepa:^, no professional class — a 
highly educated man must be strangely isolated, and, 
unless endowed with the true spirit of Christian benevo- 
lence, must be (me c^ the most mis^^le of men ; but^ if 
«uited to his work, he may be one of the happiest, for 
his opportunities of doing unmistakeable good, and of 
witnessing the full fruits of his good deeds, are almost 
unlimited. Most of these Norwegian pastors are, I 
believe, excell^it men, and render great services to the 
pec^ around. 

In the present instance, the paternal relations of the 
good pastor of Lom were illustrated in my case, for he 
sat at my bedside where he had evidently been watch- 
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ing for some time, as though he feared that some fever 
or other ailment might result from the over-exertion, 
excitement, and fasting ; for the farmer had told him 
how far I had come, and how I staggered into the house, 
and sat down greedily to eat, but failed to swallow 
a mouthful. I was somewhat uneasy myself before 
going to sleep, not so much on account of the amount 
of fatigue undergone — for I had done many foolish 
things of the like kind before, under the intoxicating 
influence of the mountain air — ^but my alarm was sug- 
gested by the peculiar symptoms, the utter absence of 
any sensation of muscular fatigue, and the existence of 
an odd desire to keep on walking or half running. This, 
of course, was unnatural, and a symptom of nervous 
derangement; fatigue being the monitor appointed to 
warn us from destroying our bodies by excess of labour, 
and anything deranging that sense is a serious mischief. 
I always have protested, and always will protest, most 
urgently, against the insane folly, so prevalent among all 
classes, educated and uneducated — ^n^edical men included 
—of using stimulants as a remedy for fatigue, as means of 
*' refreshment " after labour, and as a whip to drive the 
brain or body on to ftirther exertion. Whatever may 
be argued in favour of the use of such things at other 
times, there cannot be a doubt that this most common 
use is necessarily pernicious, for there is no other 
remedy for fatigue than rest. That feeling, reverently 
regarded — as it should be — is the voice of our Creator 
calling upon us to stop: to cease in a course of action 
that will damage the wondrous mechanism He has 
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entrusted to our care ; for no man who has studied the 
structure of the human body, and has studied it with all 
his faculties, reUgious as well as intellectual, can fail to 
see and feel that it is not only a matter of policy and 
prudence, but also a solemn and holy duty, to guard 
this gift of his Creator from violence or pollution. 
What, then, can be more foolish and impious than wil- 
fully to use a drug for the purpose of destroying that 
warning sense of fatigue, and urging oneself on to the 
direct violation of the solemn message of command that 
it conveys? There are no circumstances whatever, 
actual or conceivable, under which its use for such a 
purpose can be defended. We are sometimes forced to 
make an eflTort beyond the ordinary and desirable limits 
of our strength. If this be of short duration, an eflPort 
of the will is sufficient to carry us through it, unless 
the will has been made the perverted slave of drugs. 
If the required period of effort exceed the sustaining 
power of a healthy will, then it reaches the period at 
which a stimulant will be followed by reaction; and 
this reaction may in some cases be the bearer of death. 
Let us suppose, for example, that the difficulty 
I have just narrated had been a serious one — that 
mists and snow had surrounded me, and another 
twelve hours' work had been necessary — a brandy 
flask, such as tourists commonly carry, if used in 
the usual way, would have justified the title of pocket- 
pistol by being an implement of suicide. I should 
have taken a sip at the commencement of the diffi- 
culty, and pushed on vigorously; then another sip a 
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few hours after, when the first reaction comm^iced; 
then another at a shorter interval, for the next reaction ; 
and so on till the brandy would have been exhausted. 
I might have kept up in this manner somewhat beyond 
the time at which I staggered and fell on the bridge ; 
but, instead of rising after ten minutes of repose, I 
should have sunk into utter prostration, from the reac- 
tion which necessarily follows such morbid excit^nent. 
Had the place been the wild mountain, with the snow 
upon the ground, I should probably have fallen into that 
sleep of death that comes over men under such circum- 
stances. I have observed that in most cases where 
travellers have be^i found dead in the snow, an emj^ 
flask — ^a discharged pocket-pistol — ^has also been found 
by their side. On the other hand, without the pocket- 
pistol, I should have been forced to repose before the 
vital energies had become exhausted beyond the possi- 
bility of battling with the cold and hunger : I might 
have slept a few hours, even on the snow, without 
much serious mischief, and then have struggled on 
with effort and halting, even for twelve hours more ; 
for the powers of endurance of the human body are 
inunense, when exerted in harmony with their own 
natural laws. 

There is a time, however, when brandy or such like 
stimulant may be of considerable service ; that is, when 
the labour is over, and the nervous system is in such 
a state of irritable excitement as to render sleep diffi- 
cult to obtain. With some temperaments, this is apt 
to be the case ; then the brandy used for the opposite 
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purpose to that of stimalating to fiirther exertion — 
viz., as a means of calling forth the only possible re- 
medy for over-exertion, repose — ^may be of great value. 
If, therefore, the brandy-flask be carried at all, the 
only safe time to use it would be at the journey's end, 
when in some cases it might be usefiil; though, as a 
general rule, I believe that it is better not to use it 
even then, for the sleep obtained by its means is but a 
feverish slumber, followed by headache and depression 
on awakening. 

The reader must not suppose that I am preaching a 
teetotal homily ; for while convinced that the habitual 
use of any artificial stimulant, even of tea and coffee, 
when used so regularly as to engender a craving for 
it, is pernicious, I believe that the occasional moderate 
enjoyment of wine, simply as a matter of indulgence 
(sensual indulgence if you will, for we are sensual 
animals as well as moral and intellectual beings, and 
can gain nothing by denying it), is permissible, and, 
perhaps, beneficial ; for the necessities of business and 
the general competition for self-advancement are apt 
to render us more cool and calculating than is healthful 
for the mind, and a moderate amount of convivial 
generosity may be an useful moral medicine; an 
alterative much to be desired. 

Instead of suffering any illness or serious lassitude, I 
found upon awakening no worse symptoms than a rave- 
nous appetite, the remedy for which was provided in the 
homely fare remaining on the rough plank by the bed- 
side. After disposing of this, and thanking the good 
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pastor for his kindness^ I started at about two o'clock 
to walk on up the valley of the Otta to Mork, where 
he told me I shall find comfortable quarters and *^ very 
good people." Mork is about twenty English miles dis- 
tant firom this^ the Skeaker station. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A proud Norwegian beauty — ^Household charity a substitute for 
poor-rates in Norway — The good people at Mork — The family 
big box of the Norwegian farmer — The Lia Vand — ^Former 
extent of the Nord IJords glacier — Saeter life — ^A damsel at bay 
—Collecting of the goats and cows — Cheese-making — The 
supremacy of woman and the inferiority of the male sex at the 
saeter — The head of the valley and the snow-fields — ^Difficulty 
in selecting the pass — Climbing powers of Norwegian horses — 
The Stiggevand and ice cascades of the Justedals Sneefond — 
Grand and desolate scenery — Head of the Justedal — ^Evils ot 
dining. 

The valley of the Otta is very grand and desolate, 
approaching in some parts to the grandeur of the 
Romsdal. Much of the road passes through dark wild 
woods of pine, with many fallen and shattered trunks 
lying about at the feet of the living trees, giving to 
the whole the primitive aspect of a new, unsettled 
coimtry. Hitherto, the valleys I have passed through 
appear cultivated up to the limits of profitable fertility, 
but here there appears to be much neglected land left 
waste for want of population. 

As I sat upon a boulder by the roadside, busily 
occupied in making the diary of my last day's wan- 
dering, some people approached and passed, whom I 
scarcely noticed ; then one of them stopped in front 

p 
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of me. On looking up, I was startled by a strange 
apparition. A tall, elegant, and most beautiM girl, 
about eighteen years of age, was standing before me ; 
she held in one hand the end of a long stick, a young 
pine-tree stem stripped of its bark ; the other end being 
held by an old blind man, curved almost to the ground. 
His abundant hair was perfectly white, long and 
straight, and wild; his eyelids and lashes were also 
Tery long and white, and his forehead high and deeply 
wrinkled. His dress was very coarse and poor ; and 
his whole aspect was expresave of the deepest humility 
and dependence, combined with a certain amount of 
Tolerable gravity. She, on tiie contrary, was the 
personification of absolute pride — of innate, unassuming 
pride — a pride that is unconscious of its own existence, 
that makes no effort at dignity, and has no thoughts 
of dignity, but is instinctive dignity itsd£ I had 
excited her curiosity; and when I looked up, she was 
examining me. I was so much amazed, that I must 
have stared at her con^erably; but that made no 
difference : she continued her calm scrutiny, utterty 
unmoved, as though I were a beast in a cage, or a 
mineralogical specimen. Oi^ d<m't mind the scrutiny 
of rude peasantry, especially when it is accompsnied 
with wonder and admiration; but to be examined so 
very calmly — ^to be treated as a ** specimen" by such 
a beautiful creature — stirred up the fragments of pfide 
that exist somewhere in my own conj^tution ; and it 
may be that I locked almost fiercely at her, but ^all 
made no impression of any kind. She was neither 
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conftised nor indignant^ but simply concluded her 8ury^ 
of the inferior being, then spoke a word to the old 
man, and walked calmly on. He tottered after her, 
clinging to the other end of the white stick, which was 
at least ten feet long. She was a perfect specimeii 
of what we regard in England as the hi^ Norman 
aristocratic type (rf beattty. Her &ce was a long ovaJ, 
of geometrical perfection; her qres were de^ blue; 
her forehead was high and white ; her nose, long and 
straight : evesry feature, in short, was unexc^itional in 
form and symmetry. Her hair was flaxen, and h^ com- 
plexion clear, with Tery little colour. She was dressed 
with much care and neatness: a dean handkerchief 
smartly tied over her head, and a black cloth jacket 
closely fitting her b«iutiftd figure. She was quite 
different firom any of the people I had seen hereabouts ; 
her face and hands w^e utterly clean. She was pro* 
bably the daughter of some &xm&:, and the did man 
the £unily pauper. 

In Norway there are no poor-rates, but the &rmers 
have to supp(»rt the aged po(»r as imnates of their 
houses. These old people generally do some light woric, 
such as gathering wood and the like. The custom is 
primitive, and has many advantages. Chanty thus 
becomes an active virtue, dwdling at the fireskle of 
home — ^^ it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes,'' for in kindly treating such a peoskmer, a 
happy influence is spread tfarou^bout the house, and 
the little children are trained in the exercise of gentle 
benevolence, by a course of instruction that no maxims 

P 2 
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or sermons can substitute ; for moral training must be 
a training in deed and feeling : mere ethics only inform 
the intellect. 

On arriving at Mork I found that the pastor's enco- 
mium on the "good people" was well merited: the 
hostess was overflowing with goodness. The arrival of 
a guest threw her into a state of excitement quite un-- 
usual among Norwegians ; she brought out a vast array 
of pans, containing cream, soft cheese, milk and por- 
ridge, piles of fladbrod and crisp flour cake; a ham, 
that seemed to have been smoked for years, was un- 
hooked from the rafters, eggs were set a frying, and the 
coffee-berries turned out and roasted forthwith. 

She was one of those really kind women who love to 
see people eat, who sincerely believe in the helplessness 
of man, and that he must necessarily perish unless a 
woman is near to minister to his comforts ; and she was 
full of sympathy for a solitary wanderer whose mother 
was so far away. She made many inquiries, all of 
which I answered as fully as my Norsk allowed ; then 
she showed me the big box containing her Sunday 
clothes and wedding dress, and a great stock of do- 
mestic apparatus. Her name, " Thora Olsdatter," and 
her husband's, or father's, " Live Olsen," was written 
upon it in gay letters, and the inscription bordered with 
brightly painted flowers. All the panels of the room 
doors were also painted with vases bearing bright 
flowers, in which the primary colours decidedly pre- 
vailed. 

The big box, emblazoned with the family name, is a 
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common and prominent object of Norwegian farmhouse 
furniture. It is usually eight or ten feet long, about 
three feet wide, and two feet high, and the treasures it 
contains are most miscellaneous. Suspended from the 
lid are caps and ribbons, a large watch, and other 
trinkets ; at the bottom is a store of neatly folded bed- 
clothes, and towels, table-cloths, &c. There are side 
shelves and fittings for shoes and men's clothes, coflTee- 
berries and pepper, and the very few other exotic 
luxuries used in a Norwegian household. 

I am now becoming reconciled to sheepskin cover- 
lids : when they are perfectly clean, as the one I have 
here, they are most luxurious; the soft wool in its 
natural state of curliness and elasticity touching the skin 
more tenderly than any woven fabric. 

I had much difficulty in pressing upon the good 
Thora Olsdatter any payment. She considered the 
steel pens and paper of needles I had given her to be 
an equivalent for the board and lodging, and when I 
explained that they had nothing at all to do with it, she 
refused to take more than one mark and a half. 

My next day's walk was an ascent to the Sota and 
Mysybytta saeters. The track passes up a wild valley, 
where the walking over loose stones with water between 
reduces one's best pace to about two miles per hour. 
The Lia Vand is a fine specimen of a wild mountain 
lake. Beyond this lake the track passes over an ancient 
glacier moraine of great extent and unmistakeable cha- 
racter. The river struggles among its boulders, and 
at other parts slides smoothly over the grooved and 
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poHflhed rocks of ihe ancient glacier bed. It is quite 
evident that the great 'Sard Fiords Racier once extended 
as &r as tbis part of die vallej^ filling it with one of 
its descending branches. This has gradoally receded 
to its present position at the head o{ the valle j> leaving 
at every stage of its retreat a rain of rocks from its 
deported moraines. 

I arrived at the M jsybytta saeters at abont six 
o'clock. The Norw^;ian saeter corresponds to the Swiss 
chalet; it is a litde wooden hut, bnilt npon the moun- 
tain pastnn^es, that are only open from the snow 
dnring a few wedks of the snmm^. At this period, the 
cows and goats are driv^i np, and left to Town npon 
the pastures during the day; at evening-time ihej 
are collected by an offering of salt, then milked, and 
the cheeses made. They make cheese while the sun 
shines here. Every tourist who visits Norway, and 
would study the Korw^ians, should have some expe^ 
rience of saeter life. I gladly availed mysdbP of this 
opportunity of spending a night in ihe saeter attached 
to the farm of my good hostess of M<nrk. There were 
several of these wooden huts dotted about a dreary moor- 
land, from around which high peaks of glacier-bearing 
mountains rise. I found some men asleep in one of the 
huts; and up<m awakening them, they offered to pro- 
vide me with food and lodging. As there appeared to be 
many saeters, and these attached to different farms, I 
inquired whether the one they proposed for my lodg- 
ing belonged to Mork; whereupon, the men looked 
curiously at each other, and one of them, with a sig- 
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nificant grin^ qnite iiniatdligible to me^ asked whether 
I particnlarlj wished to lodge in the Mork saeter. I 
replied, ** Yes," very decidedly ; for these fellows were 
a dirty-looking set, and I was certain that even a saeter, 
if it belonged to Thora Olsdatter, would be cleMu This 
answer provdked a general laugh, and they escorted 
me in procession to a hut at some distance bom the 
rest, knocked at the door and called to the inmate, who, 
for some time, made no answ^; but at last a blooming 
lass — ^a ruddy, muscular, rural beauty— -opened Ihe door, 
ap.d looked forth with a frown of st^m maid^y 
defiance. After a volley of banter, which she received 
v^y contemptuoudy, I was introduced as a traveller 
who had come all the way from England to visit her 
saeter and lodge there for the night. I was received 
very haughtily at first, until I frowned severely at 
the scoflEar, and told her of my coming from Mork as 
the guest of Thora 01s, who had sent me hither. She 
then bade me welcome, and immediatdy I entered, shut 
the door miceremonioudy upon the grinning swains 
outside, who were seeking an excuse to come in like- 
wise. She supplied me with su[^>er of cheese and 
fladbrod, and showed me the bed frH>m which she had 
just risaa, which was to be mine; explaining that she 
had slept during the day, and that her work was about 
to commence, and w<Nild last through the night: she 
ihem disappeared. 

In the course of an hour, I heard a wild "yodl," 
very loud, but not very mekxlious. The damsel was 
returning with a flock of about thirty goats and some 
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six or eight cows. She took a little bag of salt from 
the hut, and, before she had fidrly cleared the threshold, 
was the axis of a pyramid of goats, who were crowding 
round her and leaping over each other's backs, for the 
privilege of licking her hand after each dip into the 
salt-bag. She repelled the goats as energetically as she 
had repelled the men, but more mercifully; for she 
thrust the ends of her fingers into the mouth of each 
before giving it the buffet of dismissal. The tact she 
displayed in preventing any of the obtrusive animals 
from obtaining more than one lick of salt, was remai:k-* 
able ; a second application was met by a grasp of the 
horns, and a thrust that drove the upreared aspirant 
staggering backwards a yard or two: she must have 
distinctly known the features of each individual goat 
to pick them out so certainly. The cows were next 
treated in like manner, then seized by the horns and 
ears, as the goats were seized before, and each one 
dragged to its proper stall in an adjoining building, not 
distinguishable exteriorly from that designed for the 
bipeds. 

This milking was a work of some time, for the brave 
damsel was quite unaided in this scuffle with her flock, 
and in all the subsequent operations of milking and 
cheese-making. She was queen and mistress of her 
own domain and family, and her efforts seemed pretty 
equally divided between the cares of internal adminis- 
tration and the repelling of the external male invaders ; 
whose gallantry seemed entirely confined to teasing her, 
and led to no suggestion of aid in her really arduous 
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labours. The men seemed, in fact, to be merely a set 
of idle, useless, inferior beings ; earnestness and energy- 
being exclusively female attributes at this altitude. It 
may be, that the men were idle because it was Sunday, 
or that they had come up to the saeter-land on a visit to 
their fair inferior ; it is, however, notorious, and acknow- 
ledged throughout Norway, that in the saeter, woman 
reigns supreme, and men can only exist there as 
tolerated intruders: indeed, the social position of the 
male in a Norwegian saeter is somewhat similar to 
that which he holds in humble English life on washing- 
day. 

While the milking was in progress, I laid me down 
upon the bed; with my clotiies on, of course, as the 
cheese-making had to be done by my blooming hostess 
in the same apartment It was a wooden room, about 
five yards long by four yards wide : the' walls lined 
with shelves, on which were cheeses already made, 
and the materials for making more. The bed was 
of the usual rustic Norwegian construction — an oblong 
box made fast to the wall, and partly filled with straw, 
over which were some coarse sheets, shawls, and a 
sheepskin : this one was about wide enough for a com- 
fortable coffin. In the comer opposite to the head 
of the bed, and almost within arm's reach, was the 
great stone hearth, covered with a stone and plaster 
dome. The other comers were occupied by benches 
on which the vessels for standing and mixing the milk 
with the other cheese materials were placed. There 
was also a second small apartment, or rather cupboard. 
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for the stowage of pans, pails, Ac All was scrupaloasly 
clean in this paiiacnlar saeter* 

Soon after sunset the ^vereign mistress of ii» place 
came in, bearing heavy pails of rich milk £r<Hn cows and 
goats. Some lumps of wood were taken frtan their 
store place under the bed, a crackling fire was soon 
blazing on the hearth, and the iron cauldron, filled with 
a mysterious mixture of goats' milk and other unknown 
ingredifflits, fix>m which the green cheese that ripeiK in 
time to '^gammel ost" is made, was hooked to the black 
chain over the middle of the fire. For some hours 
after, every time I awoke the sticks were blazing, and 
the busy lass was there stirring, mixing, and watching 
till after midnight, or nearly to the dawn, when she 
disappeared. 

At five o^clock, when I started on my next day's 
walk, she was at work i^ain, making vctoire cheese from 
the morning's milking. 

The ascent of the Talley towards the snowy wilder- 
ness of the Nord Fiord and Justedals Brasen is by an 
abominable path over the wreck of glacier moraines, 
and throu^ thickets of low beech trees, or rather 
bushes ; the elastic arms of which, aitangled with each 
other, continually bar the way, and, springing back as 
Ihey are bent aside, pick off one's hat, flog one's face, and 
take most tantalizing liberties with the knapsadc bdiind. 

This vegetation soon ceased, and I came upon a waste 
of loose stones with soppy snow b^ween, and every 
vestige of the track obliterated by the thawing. It 
happened to be just the sort of place where a beaten 
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track is specially needed. Over a rolling moor, or up 
a definite valley, one may steer by compass ; but here I 
arrived at the head of a valley terminating in three 
peaks, the centre one being just in the direction which, 
according to the map, I ought to take: only a mountain 
pass is nevOT over a peak, but always by the lowest 
practicable way in the hollow between two peaks. 
Which, then, must I take; the hollow to the right 
or that to the left? The amfignration <^ die hills not 
being given accurately on my map, I had therefore to 
go by guess. It was evident that these courses led 
to very diflferent places; to valleys branching off in 
very diffsrent directions. They all kd upwards to the 
great snow deserts of the Justedal and Nord Fiord, or to 
the dreary Sogne Fjeld, and downwards again to rocky 
solitudes filled with the ruins that the recently receded 
glaciers have left behind. My destination was the Jus- 
tedal, the only one of these valleys that is inhabited; 
but the VLpper end of this is as desolate as the rest, 
the first fismnhouse hemg so fkr down that I could only 
expect to reach it at the end of my day's walk. It 
was quite possible, therefore, that I might take the wrong 
valley, and only detect my error after some hours' walk ; 
thus having to spend another ni^ in a region still 
wilder than that where I had strayed aside before. 

I ascended one of the peaks in hopes of making a 
survey that would aid me, but found that the apparent 
summit is surmounted by another far above and away, 
and that probably by another, and perhaps another still ; 
as is so often found to be the case in making such 
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ascents. I saw little more than peaks of rock and plains 
of snow, and a portion of the ^^fond^ or mother-land 
of glaciers ; the vast table-land of snow and ice, from 
which the numerous glaciers of this region descend, 
being visible from this point I descended again and 
made for the pass that seemed the most likely to be the 
correct one, and in ascending towards it found upon the 
snow the footmarks of a horse and two men; these 
being evidently recent, I determined to follow them, as 
the Justedal is almost the only destination for anybody. 
I could not have believed it possible for a horse to travel 
over such ground had I not seen the footprints, and I 
suspect that none but a Norwegian horse could do 
it. It is a steep mountain side, covered with angular 
boulders varying in size from a man's head to a church, 
heaped together to an unknown depth, with crooked 
crevasses between, some filled with snow and others 
gaping open. Part of the climbing is to be done by 
stepping on £he angles of the smaller blocks, or along 
the edges of the larger where they are wedged in with 
an edge upwards, and partly over the sloping snow- 
covered surfaces of the largest masses. Snow climbing 
is always very laborious, but this sort of compound of 
snow, and rock, and treacherous snow-covered holes, is 
particularly so. 

On reaching the summit a singular scene presented 
itself. At the foot of a vast amphitheatre of snowy 
mountain peaks is a gloomy basin of rock filled with 
the waters of a half-frozen lake. The water comes 
directly from the snow above, and is of a peculiar blue- 
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white, semi-opaque, London-milk colour, common to 
such snow-water. This lake is called the Stiggevand, 
which, I believe, may be translated the Stygian pool ; 
and a better name could scarcely be invented, for its 
gloomy and desolate aspect would satisfy the imagination 
of the most dyspeptic and bilious of poets. 

The hollows, or basins, which occupy a higher level 
than the lake, are filled with snow, and with ice formed 
by the melting and re-freezing of the snow : thus filled 
up, they form great plains, having a surface of virgin 
snow without a footmark, or a scratch, or spot visible. 
These apparent plains are, however, not quite level, but 
slope towards the rocky precipice rising above the lake. 
The icy sea, pressed forward by the mass above, flows 
over these walls in great bending sheets, that reach a 
short way down and then break off and drop in masses 
into the lake, their broken edges forming a blue cornice 
fringed with icicles. If these walls of the lake-shore 
had sufficient slope to hold the icy cascade without 
breaking, glaciers would be formed ; or if the supply of 
breaking masses were sufficiently great to overpower 
the thawing below, the basin of the lake would be filled 
up and become continuous with the great ice and snow 
fields above, and might extend onwards to the spot 
where I was standing, or even overflow this and push 
down the valley up which I had come to the saeters 
below. That this was formerly the case is shown by 
abundant evidences on every step of this day's walk, 
and the latter part of yesterday's. 

The soft though sharp outline of the virgin snow 
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standing against the bine sky just wliere it poors <nrer 
the precipice, is very beantiiiiL There are no birds up 
here, no roaring torr^it, no rustling of trees, or buzzing 
of insects; not eyen the ripfde of a thin stream, as 
heard on the Swiss gkciers; but a sil^iice that is ahnost 
absolute, and adds vastly to the effect oi such a scene^ 
especially on the mind of the s<ditary pedestriaiL. A 
guide Is a positive nuisance under sndi circumstances : 
the tourist is so dependent upon him that the duef ex- 
citement of the walk is gone when there is no ^ort 
required to find one's way and no possibiUly of losing 
it ; then he interferes with iiie eaijojisseaat of the scei^ b j 
hurrying one on with the sole motive of getting over 
the ground. Even a congenial frigid, however desn> 
able in general traveling, interferes with the feelings 
and reflections which such overwhehning solitude and 
silence awaken. 

The snow plains which are here seen bending over in 
cascades above the lake, are terminati<ms of liie great 
table-land of snow forming the "/cmd'* or ^^merfmul^ 
of the Justedal's Braeen; a great untrodden desert of 
perpetual snow, ^Etending for about fifty milea to iiie 
S.W. with a varying width, and covmng altogether a 
space of about 400 square miles : it is one vast field of 
ice and snow. Evray valley of fiivourable configura- 
tion that branches fi:om this great reservoir of ice is 
filled with a glacier, or ice-torrent, replacing the water- 
torrent of the valleys that descend ftom the Dovre and 
other ^elds that are not snow-covered, 

I now descended over similar ground to that on the 
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opposite side of the pass. The track cm this side was well 
marked by occasional heaps of stones. I always regard 
it as a matter of imperative duty to contribute to such 
heaps, by adding a stone to every one I pass : they are 
almost necessary on this side, for in asc^iding it would be 
very easy to miss the particular notch through which I 
had passed, and by taking the wrong one, to wander 
aside to the Stiggevand, or to other blind valleys lead- 
ing to the upper desolation of ice and snow. A walk 
under one of the ovedbanging cornices of ice must be 
very dangerous, as ma^es are continually detaching 
from ihem. 

I walked on over a wide fjeld of glacier moraine 
leading at last to the outlet of the Stiggevand ; a torrent 
of respectable dimensions which, fed by a successicm of 
glaciers, grows to a river* as it flows down the Justedal. 
At the point wh^e the stony fjeld narrows and de- 
scends to form the head of this valley, the torrent makes 
a succession of- fells over walls of piled-up boulders. 

From this point a consid0*able l^^h of the valley is 
visible, and a few miles farther down I saw three men 
and a horse reposing by the river-ride; I found on 
approaching that the men had been taking their dinner 
and siesta. I followed their example, to the extent of 
eating some fragments of fladbrod I had brou^t in my 
pocket, but could not indulge in the luxury of a sle^ 
on account of the gnats and flies that swarmed about my 
head, biting and stinging unmercifully; for within an 
hour or so after leaving ihe Stiggevand and its over- 
♦ The •* Storelv," or large river. 
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hanging snows I was subject to these tropical annoy- 
ances^ and a bummg sun to match them. The peasants 
and the horse were proof against these annoyances, by 
virtue of tougher skins, with an outer stratum of hair 
on the one, and of dirt on the other. 

I found that they started from the saeters about two 
hours earlier than I did, and that it was their footsteps 
I saw in the snow. I walked on with them for about 
an hour ; they complained sorely of fatigue, and at last 
gave up on reaching an empty saeter hut. They were 
surprised at my freshness, especially when I told them 
how far I wandered from the track by ascending to the 
wrong ridge, which added some two hours of hard 
climbing over and above their day's work. I was rather 
surprised at it myself; for I had done some very heavy 
work daring the last few days, without any feeling of 
fatigue worth notice. This, I suspect, is attributable to 
two causes : first, to having prudently commenced with 
easy stages ; and, secondly, to the total absence of hotels 
and anything approaching to a dinner. 

I have continually found that in countries where there 
are hotels and good dinners, it is very diflScult to do a 
fair day's walk. If any attempt at dinner is made early 
in the afternoon, the case is quite hopeless; and even 
when dinner is taken late in the evening, at the end of 
the day's walk, the fierce appetite thus engendered, if at 
all pandered to by tempting dishes, is almost certain to 
give the stomach so much to digest, that a large amount 
of vital energy is consumed in the process, and much 
unnecessary weight added to the body. This, of course. 
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may be to a great extent constitutional; a lean, spare 
man would probably walk better on good dinners, but 
one with decided tendencies to over-assimilation, and 
naturally addicted to fattening, should feed on dry flad- 
brod, bruised oats, or stale crusts and water, if h^ 
wishes to be in the best possible physical condition. 
The exercise will render these sufficiently palatable and 
digestible to enable him to eat and assimilate sufficiently. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The Trangedal and Lodal Glaciers—Outline of the natural history of 
avalanches and glaciers — ^Advance and recession of the Justedal 
Glaciers— The "Bear's Path'* GUicier— Fermented milk— A 
human candlestick — ^An interior — Scandinavian fleas — Scenery 
of the Justedal — ^More starvation — The Nygaard and Ejrondal 
Glaciers — ^Luxurious quarters and Englishmen — ^How to enjoy 
dissipation — Centre ornament for a dinner-table — ^An evening 
concert in Norway — The trail of the travelling snob— Drunken- 
ness and extortion — A mutinous boat's crew — ^A walk in the 
dark — Startling the natives with portable lightning— Domestic 
revelations. 

Neab to £he saeter where my tired companions stopped 
are two magnificent glaciers, descending from the 
"fond" above the valley, dovm lateral openings into 
the valley below. They are very near together, and 
would join at the lower part if they extended a little 
farther. The upper one comes down a straight valley, 
and can be seen in its whole course from the "fond;" 
it spreads out at its lower part, and displays magnificent 
blue crevasses : this is the Trangedal glacier. 
i The next below it is the glacier of Lodal, the largest 
known glacier in Norway. I say knaton glacier; for 
there are many of those that flow from the great snow- 
land of the Fondalen, just within the Arctic Circle, and 
are visible from the steamer on the northward journey 
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(see pp. 85, 86), which have never been explored or 
even reached* 

This glacier of Lodal presents at its lower part 
decided evidences of being of great extent, though 
firom tfie valley only two or three miles of its length are 
visible. It contrasts strikin^y with its neighbour of 
Trangedal, which is clean and white in the parts be- 
tween the blue bands and crevasses: it looks, at its 
terminatkm, like a heap of dirt, with mere streaks of 
snow between. Higher up are two long black streams 
of medial moraine, besides the usual lateral or shore 
moraines at each side. This term "moraine," though 
I have used it so frequently, may still have to some of 
my readers a rather ind^nite meaning, and therefore a 
short explanation may be acceptable. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that, as we 
ascend a mountain, the temperature decreases until we 
reach a height where the snow that fidls during the 
winter does not thaw in summer. This is called the 
snow-line. The height of this line varies with the lati- 
tude, aspect, proximity to the sea, length of summer, &c. 
Let us first of all imagine a high mountain range, 
forming a single, long, smooth, sloping, rounded back, 
or an angular ridge like a house-roof, and perfectly im- 
broken at its sides. The snow, in this case, would 
begin thawing in the spring at the lower part, and a 
nearly even line would be formed by its lower bouiKlary. 
This line would rise during the advance of summer 
until it reached the true snow-line, which would still 
be nearly straight. At this line, then, the heat of the 

Q a 
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year would be just capable of melting the snows of the 
year ; below it the heat would overpower the snow, and 
above it the snow would prevaiL Therefore, above this 
line there must be continual accumulation of snow ^ for 
as the whole year's heat would be less than suflScient to 
melt the whole year's snow-fall, there must be an annual 
increase of snow. What would become of this, under 
these circmnstances ? It is obvious that it would in- 
crease in depth ; and the greater the height the greater 
the rate of this increase : thus it would top up, till it 
exceeded the angle of repose, and tjien slip down in 
avalanches. 

There would be two kinds of avalanches. In the 
winter, when much snow had recently fallen, — and this 
snow, from the absence of the sun to overpower the 
continuous cold of both night and day, remained a dry, 
incoherent powder, — ^it would accumulate till it slipped 
down in great sweeping strata of dust, and thus form 
the " dust avalanche " (the ** staublauinen ") : too well 
known as a winter visitor to some of the Swiss valleys. 
In the summer time, even above the snow-line, the sun's 
rays would be powerful enough to thaw the surface of 
the snow ; and the water sinking into the snow would 
partly freeze again below the surface, while that upon 
the surface would freeze during the night : thus a half- 
frozen, coherent mass of snow would form, and when 
this gave way would slide down in lumps, like the well-^ 
known summer avalanche of the Alps. 

Now let us suppose this roof-shaped mountain to be 
furrowed down its sides by the wear of descending 
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waters, so as to present the form of a ridge-and-fiirrow 
roof, something like the transept of the Crystal Palace. 
The snow would, of course, accumulate in the fiirrows; 
and would be so deep that the melting power of the 
summer heat would not clear it away to the same 
height as before ; while on the ridges the snow would 
lie so thinly, that it would be melted speedily, and the. 
visible snow-line there would be much above the 
original height Hence the apparent snow-line would 
lose its regularity, and be a waving or zigzag line. If 
these furrows were irregular, such as would be actually 
formed by the running waters and sliding avalanches 
wearing away the rock in some parts more than others, 
this waving or zigzag line would have a corresponding 
irregularity. The path of the avalanches would now 
be down these furrows, and as the rock forming the 
sides of the furrows or troughs became weather-worn, 
disintegrated by frost, or otherwise rendered friable, its 
loosened fragments would be torn and dragged down, 
with the sliding avalanches, and deposited in heaps at 
the bottom, like those in the Romsdal (page 186). 

Now let our supposititious great mountain-ridge 
assume a more complex form : let there be huge pjnra- 
mids and peaks of rock sprouting irregularly from its 
sloping side, and toothing the edge of its simmiit 
ridge. There would be a labyrinth of hollows be- 
tween these peaks, valleys, and basins of the upper 
ground above the snow-line. In these the snow would 
rest and accumulate till they were filled to overflowing ; 
it would fill up the communicating avenues between 
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these basins^ and coamect them, as a great snow table- 
land oat of which the rock peaks wonld arise. Such is 
Mont Blanc It appears like a roonded camel-back 
mountain; but I have no doubt that its actoal s lr uclur e 
is a bnnch of ragged granite peaks, like the ^Aiguilles " 
near to it: and the spaces between these acote pyramids, 
from their bases up to the verge of their summits, and 
even above the summits of some of the less elevated^ 
are filled with consolidated snow, reaching in some 
parts to thousands of feet in deptL The summit, the 
Mont Blanc de Tacul, the Rochers Rouge, the Grands 
and Petits Mulcts, &c., which stand like rocky islands 
amidst the vast plains and slopes of snow, are but the 
smnmits of these tall, acute pyramids, thus buried 
neck deep. The " snee fonds " of Norway, such as the 
Fondalen, the Folgefond, Justedal, &c., differ fixmi 
this only in being great table-lands, or rolling fjelds, 
edged with peaks. 

Whether there be sudi a table-land or an entangle- 
ment of rock basins and troughs above the snow-lme, it 
is evident that this growing accumulation of snow will 
ultimately overtop the barriers, and must by some 
means overflow. But how will this overflow be effected ? 
Will it all slide down as avalanches, or may not the 
barriers formed by the rising peaks above and below the 
snowrline interfere with this simple mode of outlet ? 

The Norwegian table4and of snow, or *^ sneefend,** 
notched at its edge with rising peaks of rock, presents the 
simplest form, and the phenomena there presented may 
be the most easily understood. It must be remembered 
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that sach fjelds are not altogether leyel ; thej are more 
or le3s backed or elevated towards their centre, so that 
there is a varying slope towards the great notches be« 
tween their boundary peaks. These notches must 
necessarily be the outlets of the accumulating snow. 
Overhanging the Stiggevand, just described, is one 
of the notches, which communicates by an almost per- 
pendicular wall with the lake below. The ice of the 
sneefond there bends over in the manner described, 
and when the overhanging mass exceeds in weight the 
cohar^it power of the ice, huge fragments are detached, 
which fall into the lake below the snow-line, where they 
thaw and commence a river. 

Here in the valley of the Justedal are several of such 
notches. This valley is, in fact, formed on one aide by 
the slopes of a row of the fringing or boundary peaks 
of the Justedal Sneefond. The notches between these 
peaks do not, however, terminate in steep walls like tiiose 
over the Stiggevand, but in sloping valleys which are 
tributary to the larger valley of Justedal If the f jeld 
above were not snow-covered, simple tributary streams 
of water would flow down these into the river of tfie 
main valley ; but as it is, great streams of ice flow, or 
are thrust, down far below the snow-line, where they 
thaw, and thus contribute to the stream. These ice 
torrents are the true glaciers: the formation of the 
Swiss and other glaciers is similar. 

Some notion of the amount of thawing that thus 
takes place, may be formed from the experiments of 
M. Bohr, who compared the discharge of the Storelv in 
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the morning and evening of a hot summer's day, and 
found that in the evening there passed by the church of 
Justedal 1^60 cubic feet, or 116,250 lbs., of water per 
second more than passed in the morning. 

Glaciers frequently descend in this manner so &r 
below the snow-line as to reach the boundaries of the 
corn-fields ; and of course the lower they come the more 
rapid must be the thawing. To compensate for this 
thawing below there must be a continuous supply of ice 
from above : the glacier must, in &ct, be perpetually 
advancing. Careful observation has proved that such 
is the case: these great ice slopes move gradually 
downwards, with a velocity varying with the slope of 
the ground, the heat of the weather, &c ; the middle 
moving £aister than the sides, as in the case of a river. 

The Mer de Glace moves at an average rate of about 
sixteen inches daily. This glacier with its tributaries is 
about twenty miles long, and a block of stone would be 
about 200 years travelling from the top of the glacier 
to the end. Such a block now discharged at the bottom 
would therefore have started at about the time of 
Cromwell's death, and have been travelling ever since. 
Such blocks are continually falling on the glaciers from 
the precipitous walls of the sides of the valley through 
which they flow ; and at the foot of such precipices, 
where there is no glacier, there is usually a talus or 
heap of stones, the accumulation of ages. When a 
stone falls upon the glacier, it moves on; the next 
takes its place behind this one, and thus a line, instead 
of a talus or heap, is formed. According to the nature of 
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the valley through which the glacier passes, the amount 
of precipitous wall, the friability of the rock, &c &c., 
will the number of such stones be greater or less. 
These, as they are marshalled on each side or shore of 
the glacier, form the " lateral moraines.'' It often hap- 
pens that two confluent valleys are filled with glaciers, 
and these meet like the meeting of waters, and swell 
into a larger stream ; the lateral moraines of the inner 
sides each unite, and thus a medial moraine is formed. 
Finally, these moraines, travelling always onwards, 
reach, stone by stone, to the bottom of the glacier, 
and there they are deposited; forming the terminal 
moraine, which sometimes amounts to a huge accumu- 
lation« 

I am sorely tempted to continue this subject : to ex- 
plain how great masses of rock float upon this icy sea, 
and are upreared on crystal pedestals; how an errant 
butterfly, chilled to death by the cold glacier blast, falls 
upon the ice, and by the necessary laws of heat scoops 
for itself a little grave, a water cup of oval shape, its 
longer axis lying due north and south, and deepest at the 
north, so accurately that the traveller without a compass 
might safely find his bearings by placing a stick in such 
a cup, and it would fall in a sloping line indicating the 
meridian of the place ; how this little cup deepens and 
grows to a large basin, and how that basin shallows 
afterwards, is next obliterated, and a symmetrical cone 
with an oval base rises exactly in its place— a temporary 
monl^nent of ice, marking the grave of the dead butter- 
fly. But an explanation of these curious phenomena 
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would cany me over too much space ; as would also a 
discussion of the theories that have been propounded of 
the causes of glacier motion* 

The Lodal Olacier exhibits the phenomena of medial 
moraines very distinctly and beautifully. It has tra- 
velled a long way, and bears evidence of tributary 
streams and much wearing away of mountains. It 
spreads out at its lower part, affording, by its shiqpe^ 
strong confirmation of the theory of Professor James 
Forbes, according to which the ice of glaciers is a 
viscous or partially fluid mass, that yields resisttngly 
to gravitation and its resulting pressure, and flows as 
water does, only very slowly. The dirty aspect of the 
lower part of this glacier is due to the outspreading of 
the two medial moraines, imtil they meet each other 
and finally join the lateral moraine. This, I suspect, is 
due to the rapid thawing of the lower part of the 
glacier during the long summer days. The ice upon 
which the moraine rests being protected by this rocky 
. covering, the moraine is apparently raised, and stands 
on a ridge, which, becoming higher and higher and 
more steep-sided, the blocks at last slide down its slope, 
and are spread out on each side of their former position. 
This action, continually repeated, would in time dis- 
tribute them over the whole surface of the glacier and 
obliterate the regular moraine bands that are visible 
higher up. 

I walked on down the valley, the wild grandeur of 
which is most magnificent. At the foot of the gladers 
is a long waste shore of smooth rock, which terminates 
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in a wild heap of boulder rocks, indicating ihe former 
extent of these glaciers. One might imagii^e these 
glaciers to be great waves from the sea of ice above, 
that have rolled and broken on this shore, and heaped 
up the shingle beach beyond, and are now retreating 
over this smooth strand, and gathering np to curl over 
and break again, and then rush np as &r as their former 
boundary. 

Glaciers do thus advance and retreat; only not quite 
in the shape of breaking waves, nor so rapidly. For 
about a hundred years the glaciers of the Justedal have 
been retreating: this of Lodal is some 600 or 700 
yards from its former moraine. In 1740, the damage 
to farm property in thiii valley by the encroachment of 
glaciers became a subject of judicial inquiry. Their 
retreat has been subsequent to this. 

A few miles farther down the valley there is anotl^ 
fine glacier without any medial monune, and scarcely 
any at the sides. The blue crevasses and great ribs of 
ice are very fine in this. It is called the *^ Biomestegs 
Brae," or Bear's Path Glacier, and nearly opposite to it 
are some more saeters. 

Two or three miles farther down is the farm of 
Mjelvor, which I had fixed upon as my destination. A 
peasant I met on the way proved to be the prc^rietor of 
this house and of all the country round. The fiormhouse 
is a gloomy, dirty place, but the host did his best to 
accommodate me; there were some women about, but 
there appeared to be no mistress, for he himself served 
me with some sour milk or whey that was three or four 
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weeks old — ^the cows being all at the saeters above — and 
some very dry raw ham and fladbrod. This very stale 
milk^ which I have heard of on the way as one of the 
Norwegian beverages, but have not tasted before, is 
rather remarkable : it has a tart saline taste, more like 
some kinds of ale than anything of milk. I suspect 
that it is fermented and slightly intoxicating; that by 
means of the acid and casein, the sugar of milk has 
been converted into grape sugar, and has then fer- 
mented : it is evidently used as a substitute for 
beer. On account of its excessive tartness, amount- 
ing to acrid pungency, I was unable to take suflB- 
cient to test its stimulating properties. My bed 
was made specially for me of a couple of planks 
across a bench, a bag of straw upon these, a sheep- 
skin over all, and a broken window above my head 
for ventilation. 

The family, which consisted of the master and six 
or seven housemen and women, supped altogether on 
cement, spooned, as before described, out of a common 
bowl. The bowl stood on a rude table or block, and 
they stood around it, dipping by turns scrupulously spoon 
and spoon about. It was dark, and the large timbered 
room was lighted only by a blazing band of resinous 
pine-bark, twisted together into a long stick or scroll, 
which was held at arm's length overhead by an aged 
man with long white beard and silver hair, who stood 
so still and looked so withered that he seemed like a 
frozen mummy, fitted with gray glass eyes and glued 
to the ground as a permanent candlestick. He was 
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the family pauper, standing in humble servitude, and 
waiting his turn when the general meal was done. 

The red glare of the reeking brand Kghted the faces 
of the ** cementivora" with a copper tinge ; who, as they 
stood around the bowl, reaching by turns at arm's 
length and returning their spoons with the long sweep- 
ing curve before alluded to, seemed like demons doing 
an incantation. The red light spread dimly throughout 
the whole of the wooden room ; tinging with lurid and 
fitful glare the rude logs that made the walls, the brown- 
smoked heavy beams above, and all the dingy domestic 
stores suspended from them, and making the great fire- 
place built into the comer, and the two wooden-box 
bedsteads and the dilapidated handloom dimly visible. 
The whole scene would have made a fine subject for 
such an artist as Gherardo della Notte. 

Scandinavian fleas are very energetic, and on this 
occasion were abundant also. The bag of straw was 
very ancient, and many generations of fleas must have 
lived in peace within it and passed away, since the straw 
was last changed or the bag washed. 

The next morning I started early, on account of my 
bedfellows; taking only a few mouthftds of fladbrod, 
and resolving to make amends at the first comfortable- 
looking farm I should pass on my way down the valley. 
This valley winds about amidst the wildest desolation 
of black frowning crags and glacier ruins imaginable ; 
it is quite equal in grandeur to the Bomsdal, and 
more desolate. There are no waterfalls of any magni- 
tude ; but the icefalls — ^the glaciers — ^weU supply their 
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place. I should recommend all tourists coming to 
Norway to visit the Jnstedal if possible ; and^ if at this 
season^ to bring some food with them. Being an inha- 
Hted vallej, I was reckless in this respect; started 
early, and hungry, walked on some miles before I 
reached a house, and passed that disdainfidly in hope 
of finding a better one ; but in this was disappointed. 
Finally, aa becoming more moderate in my esqpecta- 
tions, I knocked at the next and tried the door, but 
found it bolted; all the people were away up at the 
saeters or the distant <' ^ig," or upper hay ground, on 
which at this season the harvest is gathered. I tried 
other houses with the same result all the day through, 
and was thus compelled to make breakfast and dinner 
en raw (stolen) turnips and wild bilberries, whidi last 
grow in great abundance and are remarkably fine. 

There are two other ^ciers at this part of the 
valley. The Nygaard glacis comes down a winding 
valley, and spreads out finely below. Like that of 
Lodal, its form^ shore of heaped-up moraine is most 
distinctly marked; the strand between this and its 
present limits is a desolate plain of rook, smoothed 
and grooved by the former Racier, and the stones 
imbedded in it Bdow this is the Krondal or Berset 
glacier. There is a wonderfiilly fine amphitheatre of 
rocks at the lower part of the valley. 

I reached the mouth of the valley shortly after sunset, 
and was surprised at finding a downright hotel there — 
something absolutely luxurious — a place where cookery 
is understood, and real bread may even be obtained. 
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and wine in abundance* Such being the case, I, of 
course, met some Englishmen there: had it been a 
region of nothing to eat, but plenty of copp^ ore, I 
should hare found a Scotchman or two. For my own 
part, I was in a very decidedly English state of mind, 
after starving more or less for the previous ten days. 
Having ahready relieved my conscience by confessing 
.to the fact that I did steal some turnips, I may explain 
that they were only two, and those vOTy small; my 
principal food during the day being bilberries — ^very 
delicious, but by no means solid and satis£Eu^ry. They 
call them blau, or blueberries, here ; their rich colour 
justifies the name, and suggests the etymology of the 
Scotch name *' blaeberry.^^ 

I had a sumptuous banquet of ham and eggs, with 
bread and a bottle of claret (St. Jullien, of yery good 
quality); the charge for which was about seventeen- 
pence English. The duty on wine is twopence per 
bottle. 

The man who never had a holiday, and has none 
to anticipate; who has no shop, no fiictory, no office, 
no farm, no studio— in short, no daily work to do; but 
has been cast upon the world by cruel parents with the 
stultifying curse of a large inheritance and no fixed 
ambition — ^the purposeless idler, to whom all the days 
of life are of equal dreariness — is p^haps the most 
miserable of aU human beings. What would he give to 
be citable of the sensations of a hard-worked London 
apprentice on Easter Monday, or a shopman on Ghxxi 
Friday 1 He never knew, nor ever can know, what 
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Snnday means. I do not^ of course, allude to the dreaiy 
Sabbath of the modem puritan, but the bright, happj^ 
soul-re&eshing Christian holiday. Those who talk so 
much about the fourth commandment frequently forget 
its first and fundamental injunction, ^^Six days shalt 
thou labour;'* for without the six dap' labour, there 
can be no seventh day of rest. Daily labour is as 
necessary to man's happiness as daily food is to his 
physical health. I have never met a single example 
of an idle man who was not a miserable man ; and one 
of the greatest of all our popular delusions is that of 
considering a forced vocation an evil. The man who 
spends his life merely in seeking enjoyment, soon finds 
that enjoyment is an irksome labour — ^a laboar without 
holiday or any refreshing rest. So with the man who 
has claret every day with dinner ; he can form no idea 
whatever of the enjoyment I had of that particular 
bottle of St. Jullien, and the ham and eggs at the Ronnei 
station, after the invigorating hardships of the previous 
week or two. It was a mighty feast — a, furious dissi- 
pation — which I shall remember for a whole lifetime. 

I determined to stop here a whole day, for rest, 
luxury, and letter-writing. There is something like a 
village here; there are gardens and fruit-trees; and 
my dessert after last night's ham, and eggs was a 
branch of a cherry-tree served with the leaves and 
fruit upon it. I resolved that if ever I have a 
garden and a wife, and give a dinner-party in the 
summer, the dessert shall be served m this fashion — 
well-laden branches of fruit-trees arranged as a centre 
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ornament for the table, in place of an electro-plated 
epergne; the fabric to be pulled down after dinner, 
and the branches handed round among the guests to 
pluck what they desire. If I may draw any conclusion 
from the condition of the cherry-trees hereabouts, they 
suiFer no injury from this mode of gathering the fruit, 
which seems to be customary; for I have never seen 
cherry-trees so abundantly laden with fruit as those 
in the garden belonging to this inn: most fruit-trees 
require lopping and pruning, and this appears a very 
natural and desirable way of doing it. 

In the evening there was much company at the hotel, 
and some music; the instrument, one of the orna- 
ments of the chief drawing-room, being a jingle-jangle 
organ, such as the Italian boys carry about our streets : 
the handle was turned by the host, and the company 
assembled to hear it were delighted with the concert. 
The Englishmen who eclipsed me by taking a deck- 
passage on the Constitutioney arrived here; but I had 
the advantage of them, for they were too late for the 
concert, while I had the privilege of hearing it all 
through. This is a favourite station with yachting 
parties, of which there are several every year from 
England. 

The river of tiiie Justedal, the Storelv, brings down 
an immense quantiiy of glacier-worn dibris^ which, being 
deposited at its mouth, has made a fertile nook here- 
abouts: the deposition is going on rapidly. I found, 
when bathing, an extensive subaqueous plain, stretching 
right across this branch of the fiord ; and in the course 

B 
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of a centorj or so^ it will probably be high and dry^ 
and cultiYated right across to Marif joeren on the opposite 
side. 

Mj next day's walk was oyer rich cultivated country 
b^ween Marifjoeren and Ha&k>. There is a beantifiil 
lake by HaMo, and a remarkable steep zigzag road 
near Naglor^L 

On arriving at Sogndalsf joeren, I found a OHifiiderable 
portion of the boating population eith^ dmnk or in a 
state of recovery from dronkenness (whidi, of the two^ 
is rather the most disagreeable), and I spent two or three 
hoars yainly eiideav(»iri]^ to engage a boat to take 
me down the fiord: fi>r there are no roads, or even 
tracks, <x scarcdy possibilities of travdling csi foot, 
hereabouts, where the rocks dip almost perpendicularly 
into the waters of the fiords. 

The people here seem very different fixan any Nor- 
wegians I have met befoire: they have larger features, 
lower heads, and, many of them, dark hair aiui eyes, 
and almost a Neapditan physiognomy. Tl^ boatmen 
are very uncivil, and, for the first time in Norway, 
I found them bent upon making an overdiarge: 
evidently calculating upon my being an Englishman 
and submitting to it. This, and the drunkenness, are 
partly explained by tl^ &ct that an English yacht 
had been there just before: English lavishness had left 
its usual demoralizing trail behind. After a great deal 
of trouble and altercation, I got a boat and two men> 
one of them partially sober, the other entirely drunk. 
In order to obtain these, I was obliged to offi^ 1 mark 
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per man per mile, inBtead of 2(Kskilliiigs, the regular 
&re5 and this was considerably bebw their demand : 
indeed, they seemed qmte imwilling to work at alL 

The drunken man commenced by pulling fimously^ 
then missed the water, catching crabs, and fell ov^ 
the seat. Then a head wind blowing, very moderately, 
they struck aitc^ether, tied the boat to a rock, and 
refused to go on unless I paid tiiem a dollar. I to(^ 
no notice of their demand, but laid myself down at the 
bottom of the boat, and bade them good night. They 
ate dried sahnon and drunk ^^braadevin" fyr about 
three-quarters of an hour, and then went on ; but the 
drunken man was now quite useless ; he merely splashed 
the water and rolled about, while the boat made a 
very curious course. At one moment it was nearly 
capsized, for they were running it ashore upon a sloping 
piece of rock which would have uplifljed Hie bow and 
sent the stem under water; but I took llie oar firom the 
entirdy drunken man and just pushed off in time. The 
oth^ looked over at the deep blue water, and the steep 
rocks above, in a very tmcomfortable manner : he was 
evidently firightened, and when I strapped on my knap- 
sack and made them tmderstand that I was quite 
prepared for swimming, and that I had only saved the 
boat for the sake of my knapsack, which was lying 
under the seat, he became quite civil and humble. His 
drunken heljHoate continued as random and stupid as 
ever, but persisted in rowing ; and as they had to keep 
close to shore to escape the wind, l^e boat was in con- 
tinual danger of running into the rocks. I sat with my 
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arms folded at the stem^ and told them that they might 
capsize the boat as soon as they pleased, when I should 
swim to a landing-place and walk back over the rocks ; 
showing my map and compass to prove that I could 
find the way. The partially drunken man became 
almost sober, and ofi*ered me some brandevin byway 
of conciliation; this of course I refused, but I took 
an oar and pulled, and we now made some progress, 
imtil after rounding a projecting arm of the mountains^ 
when we became exposed to the ftdl force of the wind. 
The comparatively sober man pointed to a track over 
the rocks which leads to Lunden, the station we were 
bound for, and I gladly got ashore at the first practi- 
cable landing-place, paid them the price agreed for the 
whole journey, and walked on. 

They had taken me about half way, and it was 
growing dark and raining. At about ten o'clock I 
reached a little village, and foimd that it was not Lunden, 
but Norum, with its church close by. It grew very 
dark, and I had much difficulty in keeping the track ; 
but I walked on till past midnight, passing many houses 
and much cultivated land. I inquired at several of 
these houses, but such inquiry is a more difficult matter 
than might appear to any one who is unsophisticated 
in . matters of Norwegian domestic architecture i for 
bells, knockers, locks, and bolts, are equally unknown, 
and all the houses are in the utter darkness of a wet 
cloudy night. I opened one door and called out, but 
got no answer ; then I stepped forward and found it fiill 
of hay. Trying another, I found that the inhabitants 
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were cows; then another, which was a storehouse of 
cheeses, pails, and agricultural implements. Walking 
on farther, I opened another door, stepped forward into 
a broad dark vacancy, and heard around me several 
snorers; I called and coughed, but the snoring con- 
tinued uninterrupted. After some little hesitation and 
compunction on the score of impertinent intrusion, 
disturbing the people, &c., I took out my box of wax 
vesta matches and struck a light ; this flash of light 
startled all the sleepers at once; they sat up in their 
beds, and disclosed the fact that nightshirts are not 
fashionable in these parts: but they were very civil, 
in spite of being thus unceremoniously startled, and 
told me that Lunden was some distance farther. 

At one of these places I was rather startled myself. 
It was a hay-house partly filled, and being vacant 
near the door where I stood, I struck a light, when 
suddenly a man in the costume of Paradise arose 
from out of the hay close by my feet. These 
hay-houses in Norway correspond to the " spare 
rooms" of English domestic economy, and are used 
for sleeping apartments when there is a pressure of 
visitors. 

At last I reached a house, which, after waking the 
host and hostess by means of my portable lightning, I 
found to be the Lunden station. I was kindly and 
hospitably received, and provided with a supper of 
fladbrod, and ^' smoer,'' and sour milk. The house was 
a poor one, but there was the old simplicity and 
kindness I have become accustomed to associate with 
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Norway^ and which more than compensates for defi- 
ciencies of physical comfort The altercations with the 
boatmen of Sogndalsf joeren^ their general condact^ and 
the feelings they awakened^ were a sad rupture of these 
pleasing associations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Naero Fiord— Gudyangen and the Naerodal— Out for the night 
again — ^Mountains safer than plains for out-of-door sleeping — 
Betuming from church by water--Snnday costume— A jolly 
boatman— Night on the fiord-— The Yoring Foss— A project for 
Bamum — Sailing before the wind— The station at Utne— A 
wonderM cup— The origin of corrugated zinc and iron— Defer- 
ence to Englishmen — The cost of boats in Norway— How to 
make an economical yachting tour in Norway — The Folgefond — 
Varying saltness of the fiords, and its possible effects on animal 
and vegetable life, a subject for investigation. 

In the morning I started by boat, with my host and 
another man, for Gudvangen, distant 3| Norsk miles, 
about 24 miles EngUsh; a good day's work. These men 
were well satisfied with the legal fere. 

The assistant boatman might have been transported 
direct to Y enice, and if there upon the piazzetta, crying 
*' Barca, barca, vucol barca, Signore," would not have 
been recognized as out of place, except by a large round 
silver brooch he wore in his shirt-front. His phy- 
siognomy is of the same type as I had observed for the 
first time at Sogndalsfjoeren — dark hair and eyes, large 
nose, muscular swarthy cheeks, and a rather lank bony 
figure.* 

* This physiognomy I have since fonnd to be characteriitic of the 
peasants of the Tellemark and neighbouring districts. 
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The scenery of this fiord is very grand ; very much 
like the lake of Lucerne at its wildest portions, and 
quite equal to it. At the distance, glimpses of the 
«Tustedal snow-fields are obtained. 

The Naero Fiord, a branch of the Sogne Fiord, is 
grander than any part of the lake of Lucerne. It is the 
grandest lake I have ever seen. The name of narrow 
fiord well describes its chief characteristic It is an 
irregular sea-filled gorge between perpendicular rocks 
rising to a height of 3,000 feet or more : Murray says 
5,000 feet, but this, I think, is an excessive estimate. 
The summits of the mountains are probably about that 
height, but not the walls that dip into the salt lake. 

It was curious to see porpoises and a grampus rolling 
about in such an apparently inland lake as this. Eagles 
are not uncommon hereabouts : I saw two in the course 
of the day. The boatmen call them the *^ orn^ pro- 
nounced " eame," the same name, and apparently the 
same species, as the Scottish eagle. 

I landed at Gudvangen in the afternoon. This is the 
port of the Naerodal, or narrow valley, a continuation 
of the same rock-walled valley as the Naero Fiord, but 
with a river at the bottom, instead of a branch of the 
sea. The hostess of Gudvangen was not a pleasant 
specimen : she brought me a very skinny allowance of 
fish and bread, and charged a mark for it — the which 
mark she clutched with a miserly expression that was 
quite picturesque in its way. Murray's imfavourable** 
criticism of this establishment appears to be quite 
correct 
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There is a sort of Staubbach waterfall here, which 
comes over a precipice nearly opposite the station. It 
is called the Keel Foss, and is estimated in Murray's 
"Guide" at 2,000 feet high: if so, it must be the 
highest fall in the world ; but I think that half that 
height is much nearer the truth. 

I walked up this very singular and magnificent valley, 
between its great walls of rock, and past the curiously- 
shaped sugar-loaf mountain that stands like an obelisk^ 
and forms one of its most remarkable features, until I 
reached the upper end of the valley, which is closed in 
by a pyramidal moimtain, standing bolt upright in front 
of the road, and apparently defying farther progress. 
A zigzag road, which is an engineering triumph, over- 
comes this obstacle ; and from it magnificent views of 
the valley and fiord are obtained. There are two very 
fine cascades, which fall almost in front of this road, 
and are well seen from it. 

I started from Gudvangen at about six o'clock, in- 
tending to stop at the next station, some two hours' 
walk ahead; but passed it without being aware: I 
only remember some dirty huts about the spot. At 
about eleven o'clock I reached the next station, Vinge, 
entered it, struck a light, and found a dirty man lying 
in a dirty trough : not a raised box, as usual here, but 
a wooden trough, lying on the ground. In another 
trough, on the opposite side, was an equally dirty 
woman ; there were some children and other people dis- 
tributed about in similar troughs on the other parts 
of the floor. The man made some surly answers to my 
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inquiries, and did not show any symptoms c^ intending 
to rise. I was quite disgosted, and made up my mind 
to walk on. It appears tliat this station and the one 
{nreviously passed are not used at all as deeping-^laces^ 
but merely fen* the changing of horses : tourists coming 
this way all sleep at Gudvangen. 

Walking on a mile or two farther, I made another 
attempt to get a bed, which was equally imsaccessftd. 
Close by the road was a tempting hayfield, with the 
new-mown hay stacked on wooden frames or horses, so 
I spread a little of this upon the ground, and laid down 
by the side of one of the firames ; but in a very few 
minutes I found — ^what in the dark I had not observed 
— that the fiel^ was a spongy semi-bog; the water soon 
soaked through my bed of hay, and my clothes also, 
and I was glad to walk on again to dry myself. 

In the absence of the dry, crisp heather, or reindeer 
moss, a nice flat piece of rock is, after all, the best out- 
door bed; and it is always safer to sleep upon a moun- 
tain than upon a plain. The dews and night mist — 
dampness and malaria — settle in the plains and lower 
valleys; but upon the mountain sides and summits, 
when it is not actually raining or "mizzling,'* there is 
dry, safe ground always to be found, and an atmosphere 
which may be cold and benumbing to the toes and 
fingers, but is not liable to engender ague (ht rheu- 
matism. I found suck a stone a little &rther on, 
where the road rose, and slept comfortably upon it for 
a couple of hours, until the day dawned. 

Walking on through grand and beautiful scenery. 
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and past waterfalls and lakes, I reached Vosserangeny 
at about six o'clock* This station is prettilj situated 
on the banks of a lake, with fertile country and wooded 
lulls around, and is well provided with food: even 
such luxuries as white bread mxy be obtamed here. 
After a supper, or breakfest, whichever it may be 
called, I went to bed, and slept till midday, spending 
the afternoon idly and^ luxuriously, bathing in the lake, 
lounging on its banks, writing letters, and fishmg: but, 
cockney-like, I caught nothing. 

At this part of my diary there is a note recom- 
mending all tourists in Norway to ask for pancakes, 
called "pankucken" in Norsk. I was told by four 
Englishmen I meet here, and supped with, that this 
luxurious food may be obtained at most of the 
stations : this wto a new fact to me, and qtdte worthy 
of record. 

Walked on next day over beautiftdly woo<fed country, 
and through rich, rocky glens, pas^g a dozen or so 
of waterfidls and several lovely lakes. It was Sunday, 
and there was a Sunday calm and brightness m the air, 
and over the country all around. On crossing the lake 
at Graven, the people were c(»ning out of the church 
on the side I was approaching, and I met them as they 
walked down the hill towards the water-side. They 
all embarked and crossed the lake, while I ascended the 
hill, commanding a fine view of it. The effect of this 
procession of boats, creeping slowly and silently along, 
was very picturesque: the white caps and red dresses 
of the women contrasted finely with the dark waters of 
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the lake and the wooded hills around. The situation 
and general aspect of the lake are suggestive of soli- 
tude, and this seemed like an unaccustomed holiday- 
outbreak upon it 

There is decided character in the costume hereabouts: 
the men wear short jackets and vests, with double rows 
of showy glass buttons on them ; some have Brummel 
hats, and others glazed sailors' hats. The women dress 
very gaily: a white handkerchief is folded over the 
head, fitting closely to its shape ; then by means of a 
wire or cane it is stretched over the top of the head 
in the form of a large flat arch, spreading far out at the 
sides, and terminating in large wings, whUe the loose 
remains of ihe handkerchief fall down partly behind 
and partly at the sides: altogether it forms an elabo- 
rate and extensive specimen of millinery architecture. 
The bodice of their dress is a sort of open waistcoat 
of scarlet cloth, with a bright green border, the lower 
part of it disappearing under the skirt, which comes up 
very high ; the open part of the vest being filled with 
a breastplate of embroidered cloth worked elaborately 
with brilliantly coloured wool and silk: some have 
bright glass beads 'worked in with the wool, and the 
more aristocratic have breastplates worked with gold 
and silver thread. I saw one matron, whose breast was 
covered by one great central star, ihe rays alternately 
of gold and silver, and the centre of glistening beads : 
it was altogether on so magnificent a scale, that only a 
stout woman could find room between the shoulders to 
display it all at once. Besides these, they have silver 
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and silver-gilt trinkets hanging from the neck; I am 
not sufficiently versed in jewellery to give them a name, 
but they may be described as cup-shaped buttons with- 
out shanks, or brooches. They wear them about the 
neck; and when they have a sufficient number they 
make a necklace of them ; while those who possess but 
two or three, simply hang them in the front of the 
neck. The men also wear large silver brooches in 
their shirt-fronts, and fasten the shirt-neck with silver- 
linked buttons. 

The road now passes over a small fjeld on to Ulvik, 
a water station, where I tried to get a boat. The 
station-maater, who was evidently endowed with the 
natural instincts of au hotel-keeper, did his best to hinder 
me and force me to take two men, or stop for the night 
at his house: this sort of dodging, however, is almost 
unknown in Norway. At first I asked for a boat ; and 
a boat and one man was about to start, as a matter of 
course; but when he found that I was an Englishman, 
he stoutly maintained that two men were necessary, and 
I was kept above an hour waiting for the second man. 
At last I paid the host his tilsigelse, or fee for calling 
the boat, got in with the one man, taking an oar myself, 
and we pulled off, to the great chagrin of the landlord 
(the payment is twenty skillings per man per mile) and 
the satisfaction of the one boatman, a jolly fellow, with 
a club-foot and one eye, who evidently disliked the 
landlord and enjoyed his disappointment As soon as 
he learnt how far I had walked, he insisted upon taking 
the oar from me, made a bed with his jacket and some 
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canvas^ and would not go on imtil I laid down com- 
fortably and arranged mysdf finr the night, which was 
now coming on. 

The inght was Yety beautiful on the water; one by 
one the stars broke through the dark^ung curtain of 
the sky abore, and the daylight lingered in ihe north, 
shining out from behind the purple edge of the sharp 
mountain ridges. I lay down lazily at the bottom ci 
the boat; the old man rowing and singing the rude 
spontaneous music of a happy unselfish heart ; th^i the 
daylight passed quite away, all the stars shone at their 
very best, and several meteors trailed along the sky. 
At about midnight we reached Vik, the station from 
which all tourii4;s start to see the great Voring Foss. I 
invited the one-eyed boatman to take suj^)^ with me, at 
which he was much de%hted ; though the supper was 
very rude, nothing but bread, and butter, and cheese, 
and ale being to be had, though this house is so muck 
frequ^ited. This station is a very poor one: a small 
jackall to so great a lion as the Yoring Foss ; but when 
Korway grows more fashionable, as it doubtless must, 
there will probably arise a considerable hotel hereabouts. 

The next morning I started cai the way to the water- 
tall, making first for the Eidfiord Lake, and crossing 
it to Saebo. There is a fine example of a raised beach 
or terrace on iMs small lake. The valley above is very 
wild and grand, well worthy of a visit for itself, inde- 
pendently of the ML It is terminated by a wall of 
rock that seems quite impassable, reminding one of tibe 
ai^roach*to the foot of the Gemmi Pass. A rou^ 
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zigzag path up this leads to a lai^ rolling moor, snr*- 
mounted in the &r distance by the snowy peak of the 
Hailing Joklen. The fall is scunewhere hereabouts ; a 
mile or two from the commenc^n^at of this moor : but 
it is not easy to find. I was tdd below ihat I should 
find a goi^e to the left^ and a thin thread cascade visible 
from a distance, and that immediately below ihis is the 
Voring Foss ; but that in spite of these indications it 
is very difficult to find. This proved to be quite true, 
and in order to save time I made for the small farm 
of Hifl, wlrare, after consuming two large bowls of milk, 
I engaged a Uttle boy to conduct me to the Foss. Most 
of the farmhouses have pictures of some kind ; rude 
prints, portraits of King Oscar and subjects from Scrip- 
ture history, prevail. At this establishment a great 
woric of high art k careMly hung upon the wall aiul 
exhibited ostentatiously in the best available light: it 
is Bradshaw's Railway Map of England. 

I saw the fall from two points : the first, a ledge of rock, 
from which ihe lower part is visible ; the second displays 
neariy tiie whole of it. The torrent forming the fidl 
flows from the melting snows of the Hailing Joklen, and 
traverses for some nules the moor just spoken o£ There 
it sinks into a gully it has cut, to the depth of some 200 
feet below the level of the moor; and thence it pitches 
in a foaming mass down into a narrow gorge of fearftd 
deptL The place from which I first saw it was a pro- 
jectmg piece of rock, not merely perpendicular, but 
undamined, and positively overhanging this horribly 
magnificent abyss. The rock is smoothed at the top. 
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and slopes downwards in a most slippery manner towards 
the overhanging precipice. A slater^ a chamois hunter^ 
or a Chamouni guide^ might possibly venture to stand 
upon the brinks bnt I could not ; so I laid down and let 
my face hang over, and shuddered even then. Plumb 
down below, a clear thousand feet or more, with no 
rock or anything to break the declivity, is the foaming 
pool of milky water into which the torrent thunders 
with solid, crashing energy. The idea of sliding 
forward and pitching down headlong after the manner 
of the water is almost suggested, accompanied with a 
horrible suicidal fascination — a sort of insane desire to 
do so. On ihe opposite side the perpendicular r6cks 
rise two or three hundred feet higher. 

The other point of view commanding the whole of 
the fall is rather less horrible. The fall itself is not a 
beautiful one seen thus from above: it being so much 
fore-shortened that its height, said to be 900 feet of 
clear faU, is by no means evident. The deep dreadfiil 
hole it has dug for itself by its everlasting pounding 
upon the rock is grander than the faU, and well worth 
a long pilgrimage. The cataract is not a graceful sheet 
of water, nor a waving mare's-tail faU, but a descending 
mass, a great lump of water, driving eternally down- 
wards ; demonstrating the tremendous and never-ceasing 
power of gravitation, and seemingly intent upon forcing 
a passage to the earth's centre. 

The cutting made by this waterfall is altogether a 
very remarkable one ; something like the gorge of the 
Tamina at the Baths of Pffefers. It must be about two 
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miles in length from the foot of the fall to its outlet at 
the bottom of the zigzag path up the barren mountain ; 
its depth is above a thousand feet, and it is only four or 
five yards in width. I was sorry that I could not afford 
time to' explore it. At the expense of a day's work and 
a ducking, I have little doubt that the fall might be 
reached, by climbing and wading, and perhaps, in some 
parts, swinmiing up this gully. 

It would pay very well, I am sure, to buy the farm 
at Saebo, and build ^ rough hotel there with a wooden 
gallery like that in the gorge of Tamina. I am no 
advocate for artificial adjuncts to waterfalls; but in 
this case, where one of the grandest, if not the one 
grandest fall in Europe is almost inaccessible, an arti- 
ficial approach to it, displaying not only the fall but 
the njiagnificent gorge it has cut, would be perfectly 
permissible, and the payment of a toll for the use of 
the gallery (as at Pffefers) quite legitimate. The 
present station is not only a very wretched one, but is 
so far from the fall that it is a day's work, whether by 
horse or foot, to go to it and back again ; leaving very 
little time for contemplating the fall and making an 
exploration of its vicinity. An inn at Saebo would be 
within a couple of hours' walk of the top of the fall, 
and close by the outlet of the gorge. The whole con- 
cern might be bought for a trifle— waterfall, gorge, 
valley, and farm; some other waterfalls higher up 
might be included, and the mountain thrown into the 
bargain, as a consideration for cash payment. It would 
be the grandest show in Europe. Is there no Bamum 

s 
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that will bid for it^ and woric it in conjunction with the 
steam commonioation on the Hardanger Fiord? J£ not^ 
let us form a Limited Liability. 

On the way back, the boatman who rowed me across 
the lake was eloquent in his account of the visit* of the 
King of Holland : how he gave five dollars for a bowl 
of milk, two dollars to himself for rowii^ him across^ 
and a dollar each as " drikkepenge " (drink-nnmey) to all 
concerned. 

The next morning I started with a boat and two 
rowers for Utne ; distant two Norsk miles. It was a 
windy, squally morning, but the wind being aft, we 
put up a sail, and the boat, a very small one, rushed 
through the water during the squalls at a wondrous 
pace. It was a very exciting sail ;. the boatman holding 
the sheet in his hand, kept the sail square until ilie 
bow of the boat wbs fairly buried in the water,. as the 
strength of the wind increased. The m«a told me that 
such a boat, with its mast and sail, can be bought here 
for five or six dollars. 

On reaching the Utne station, I was told that if I 
Wfuted for an hour, I could have hot " mad : " that is, a 
dinner. Fearing that such unusual luxury mi^t corrupt 
me, I told them that I could not wait, but would be glad 
to take anything they had ready — expecting, of course^ 
some fladbrod and smoen To my sui^s^ a wdl- 
cooked grouse was brought in about ten minutes after^ 
wiUi salad ; and after it some gooseberry^fool, wiih deli* 
cibus cream. There were two polished mahogany chests 
of drawers, besides other furniture, and a fioor so dean 
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that it seemed never to have been trodden on: in 
addition to all this, the walls were papered. This is, 
to my taste, one of the best stations I have met with 
in Norway. It has no hotel pretensions, yet there is 
a certain air of el^ance, combined with a thorough 
farmhouse homeliness and comfort ; and the cleanliness 
of the place is quite exhilarating. The charge for all 
this was one mark, or elev^ipence English. 

It was weU worth the money, and a day's journey, 
to see the work of art borne by the hostess upon h^ 
head. It was a mighty structure of white cambric, 
or some such material, similar to those already described 
(page 252), but far more marvellous. The great arch 
overhead spread aloft like a peacock's tail ; and, instead 
of depending on wire or cane, was self-supporting by 
virtue of starch and a wonderful complication of fine 
crimping : I believe that is the proper term ; if not, 
I will try another, and say ^'goflfering."* The imma- 
culate whiteness of all its vast expanse was in perfect 
harmony with the cleanliness of the whole establishment. 

This station is situated at the commencement of the 
Sor Fiord, which is one of the terminal branches of 
the Hardanger Fiord. 1 walked on over a rough path, 
sometimes keeping the shore, then mounting the steep 
hill sides, commanding fine views of the fiord. There 
is a fine combination of savage grandeur and smiling 

* Zinc or ironwork treated in the same wnj would be called '^cor- 
rugated." Our modem corrugated zinc for roo& and walls is but an 
imitation of this method of strengthening a thin material that has 
been practised by laundresses for ages. 

S 2 
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beauty here. Grand mountains slope steeply down to 
the water, thrustmg forward sharp promontories, be- 
tween which are sheltered bays with verdant banks of 
gently sloping cultivated land, with comfortable, clean- 
looking farms dotted here and there. There is much 
game hereabouts: Utne, I have no doubt, would be 
a capital station for a sportsman. 

The quiet, light-haired, characteristic Norsk people 
prevail here. The dark Celtic-looking features which 
were common from Sogndalsfjoren to Vik, have disap- 
peared again. With the true Scandinavian type of face 
and head, there are combined more cleanliness, better 
farming, and more of the aspect of comfort and simple 
honesty. The red waistcoats, silver ornaments, and 
plaited hair still prevail. 

An Englishman, or a tourist of any country, is evi- 
dently a great curiosity here. Many pass this way, 
but they go by water ; the land-path is quite a byway. 

The men and women were busy in the fields gather- 
ing the harvest of oats and barley. They left their 
work as I approached, and asked me many questions; 
but their manner was so simple and unobtrusive that 
there was no rudeness in their curiosity : indeed, many 
of them took off their hats and stood uncovered when 
I told them that I was an Englishman. When they 
become better acquainted with travelling Englishmen, 
this compliment, I fear, will.be discontinued. 

On two or three occasions when these gossiping 
halts occurred near to a farmhouse, one of the girls 
from among the group ran off, and speedily returned 
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bearing a bowl of milk, which was given me to drink. 
One of the farmers told me that the path on this, the 
west side of the fiord, was so bad that I should not 
reach Flesje, the point I had fixed upon for the night, 
until two in the morning. He advised me to cross, and 
showed me a man going over, who rowed me across the 
fiord, and refused to take any payment. 

I walked on along the eastern shore, encountering 
the same kind of simple curiosity and civility as before. 
Being recommended to stop at a house built close on 
the water's edge, near to Ullensvang, I found it to be 
the new inn of Lofthuus partly built. The portion that 
is finished is very comfortable, and I was served with 
wlieaten bread and a good bed. 

The next morning I took a boat. The boatman had 
been a sailor in an American brig, and spoke nautical 
English : he had a new boat, rather a good one, adapted 
for two rowers and four or five passengers, and told me 
that the boat, with a pair of oars, cost 7 dollars ; or 
12 dollars, including mast, sails, and rudder. For 50 
or 70 dollars — i.e., from lOZ. to 14Z. — a "skyter," or 
sloop, with a tall mast and sails, a deck, and a cabin, in 
which two or three persons may contrive to sleep, can 
be purchased ; and for about 25Z., a vessel fit for sea, 
in which the voyage roxmd the North Cape might be 
safely made in summer time, and even the return 
journey, to England. He pointed out to me two or 
three such vessels, which might pass muster at Cowes, 
in foggy weather, when the absence of copper-bottom, 
&c. would not be visible. 
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A party of ftwir or five might start from Berg«a on 
this part of the Hardanger Fiord, purchase such a vessel, 
lay in a stock of biscuits, &c, and witii the aid of a 
gun or two, and some fishing tackle, obtain the^^rest of 
their fixxi, and visit, the best parts of Norway at a very 
moderate expense, provided all the party were something 
of sailors. This man, whose name is Peter Hartsberg, of 
UUensvang, told me that he would undertake the pilot- 
ing and managem^it of such a vessel I should say that 
four or five hardy fellows might, in this manner, start 
from Hull, have two months' yachting and some inland 
excursions, &re handsomely all the while, and return to 
England at an expense not exceeding 20Z. or 25Z. each. 
Idlers and coxcombs, who must go ashore and ** do 
the snobbish" to astonish the natives, would of course 
require five or six times as much. With carefiil man- 
agement, all the fiords, and the voyage to Hammerfest, 
might be ** done" in a boat that would cost but 5L The 
only difficulty in this case would be in coasting firom 
the mouth of one fiord to another; but by choice of 
weather this might be quite safely done; the distance to 
be traversed on the open coast being seldom more than 
a day's row or sail, and there are plenty of bays and 
harbours everywhere. The ranall boat has some coa- 
siderable advantages over a large one ; it may be rowed 
in calm weather, and can run close into the shore and 
creep behind projecting rocks, when shelter from the 
wind is desiraMe. The only difficulty with such a 
boat would be the crossing to the Loffiodens; but 
as the steamer is plying weekly, tiiis journey might 
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be made^ and the boat sent forward ^ong ^e coast 
to meet the steamer on its return to the first mainland 
station. 

The purchase of a boat appears to me a far better 
investment than the purchase of a carriole. The best 
scenery in Norway is on the coasts and near the fiords ; 
the best stations are those on the fiords, and even the 
inland scenery is all very near ihe fiords. A boat will 
carry a good stock of provisions, besides shooting and 
fishing materials ; and if in addition to this a tent were 
provided, no cabin would be needed, for the tourist 
might land upon any convenient rock, make up his bed, 
and pass the night luxuriously. This would be the 
most enjoyable, and the cheapest way of visiting 
Norway. A few lines and hooks to hang over the boat 
side will always aflford a supply of food. 

The scenery of the fiord continues very fine, com- 
bining much grandeur with a Zurich-like sweetness. 
The glaciers of the Folgefond, another great ice-field 
about foriy miles long and ten to twenty broad, over- 
hang the lower part of the fiord, but do not descend 
very low, on account of the precipitous character of the 
rocks affording but little resting-place for the ice. 
This arm of the fiord, though a branch of the sea, is so 
far from the opening of the fiord — more than a hundred 
miles — that the saltness of the water is scarcely percep- 
tible to the taste. One might drink half a pint of it 
without observing it to be at all salt, unless especial 
attention were directed to the fact. Such being the 
case, I was much surprised at finding that the rocks 
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are thickly grown with seaweed, a species of bladder- 
wrack, similar to that which abounds on our own coasts, 
but of paler colour. The mussels are also very abun- 
dant, but very small ; they diminish in size as the water 
grows less salt. 

The late Professor Edward Forbes brought to light 
some very interesting and important facts by dredg- 
ing up animals from different depths of the sea-coast. 
He found that there were zones of characteristic 
animal life, corresponding to zones of depth; and 
thereby geologists have been able to come to curious 
conclusions respecting the depths of the ancient seas in 
which the animals lived, whose fossil fragments tell 
the wondrous history of the world's early growth. A 
similar investigation of the plants and animals of 
estuaries, and their relation to the varying degrees of 
saltness, would, I suspect, be very interesting ; especially 
as there are many reasons for believing that much of 
our coal was deposited in fiords, or even inland lakes. 
The Norwegian fiords and the Gulf of Bothnia afford 
fine fields for such inquiry. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Tyssedal and Skieggedal — Glacier ruins on a grand scale — An 
nnvisited region and neglected waterfalls — A singular glacier 
and its mode of formation — Influence of the amount of rainfall 
in determining the height of the snow-line — Odde — On the 
practice of maintaining footmen and other male domestics — 
Evidences of general honesty — A recently arrived pastor — 
Position of the Norwegian pastor — Importance of practical 
education to the clergy— A hunt for a lodging — The Haukelid 
i^elde — ^A wet hed — ^How to pass a wet night on the fjeld — 
Norwegian mode of preparing coffee — ^A hint for English cot- 
tagers — A returned emigrant. 

I LANDED at Tyssedal, at the mouth of the Skieggedal, 
where, according to a Norwegian I met on the way, 
there is one of the finest waterfalls in Norway — one not 
mentioned in Murray, and apparently unknown to 
EngKsh tourists. The only mention I have found of it 
in any book, is by Professor Forbes, who heard its roar 
(or what his guide supposed to be its roar) when cross- 
ing the Folgefond, which is above twelve miles distant 
as the crow flies. 

I walked, or rather climbed, up the valley by a diflS- 
cult track, over magnificent glacier ruins — sometimes 
struggling among moraine boulders, then across vast 
slopes of bare, smoothed rocks, so steep as to be almost 
dangerous : some parts of the latter would be quite 
so, or even impassable, but for trunks of trees laid 
axsross and fastened together, so as to afford foothold. 
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In most places these steep slopes terminate in a pre- 
cipice of considerable depth, with the torrent roaring 
below. It is something like walking on a slated house- 
roof of gigantic dimensions. The glacier slopes in this 
valley are even more r^narkable than those of the 
Justedal. 

After two or three hours of this sort of scrambling, 
I came upon an oasis amidst the desolation, on which 
oasis are two farms* I asked for Jacob, to whom 1 had 
been recommended by the pastor of Ullensvang. Jacob 
is ihe principal former, and owns the greater part of 
the valley. I found him working in a field, and he 
took me to his home, he and his wife bidding me a 
kind welcome. They are a young couple, recently 
married ; and the house, though poor, is clean and com- 
fortable. They gave me a supper of lake trout and ale, 
and a good straw bed, with clean blankets and no fleas, 
in an adjoining building. 

After breakfELSt of trout and coffee, I started for the 
falls, under the guidance of Jacob. We first crossed a 
little lake, th^i went on farther to a large one, some 
four or five miles long: a wild mountain tarn, with 
precipices around. Over one of these, at ih^ upper 
end of the lake, is the Ringedals Foss, called also the 
Skieggedals Foss. It is a very beautiful waterfeU, about 
600 or 800 feet high : the streimi just grazes the rook 
nearly all the way, spreading into a snowy sheet, and 
throwing out a vast amount of spray. It is something 
like the Mongefoss; not so high, but the quantity of 
water much greater: it is, perhaps, the most beautiftd 
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fell I hare seen in Norway, but not the grandest. 
There is no difficulty in appnMiching it. 

We proceeded then to another Ml on ilie north 
side of the lake. After about an hour and a half of 
hard scrambling oyer rou]^ boulders, with much rank 
vegetation springing between them, we came to the foot 
of the Tysse Str^soger, as Jacob called them. They are 
twin &lls, pitching into a common chasm. They start 
at some distance from each other, but in their long 
journey downwards are so much spread out by the 
resisting air, tiiat they meet and mingle into one cloudy 
mass of spray below. The lighter fragments of the 
spray are carried fer away from the body of the falls 
in a diminishing doud, extendii^ at its extreme limits to 
a distance of quite half a mile. This has brought about 
a curious result: the formation of a glacier of an entirely 
abnormal character. Although so late in the year, and 
the Sim's heat so strong, the gorge at the foot of the cas- 
cade was bridged over withice, under which the waters 
flowed. This, though thus undermined, was so strong, 
that I and Jacob walked over it with perfect safety: from 
it, in fiwit, the best view of the falls may be obtained. 
Like the ordinary ^cier, it is crevassed; though I am 
not prepared to state that the crevasses are formed in a 
similar manner. I was prevented by a broad blue 
crevass — rOTainding me of the " bergschrund,** or last 
upper crevass of an Alpine snow-field — from walking 
quite close to tibe falls; but was near enough to get well 
wetted while standing on any part of this ice-bridge, 
or waterfall glacier. The mode of its f(»mation is 
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pretty evident. During the winter, the spray is of 
course frozen, and this cloud is so dense that it forms 
a great accumulation of snow, too deep for all the 
summer's sim to melt ; thus bringing ihe snow-line in 
this smaQ spot some thousands of feet lower than that 
of the country generally, and indicating in a very 
striking and instructive manner one of the causes (and 
one that has not been sufficiently considered) which de- 
termine the height of the snow-line: viz., the quantity of 
rainfall during the winter. It is evident that with a 
given amount of summer heat, a corresponding depth of 
snow is capable of being melted. With a constant 
amount of snow-fall during the winter, the hei^t of 
the snow-line would vary directly with the amount of 
summer-heat ; and, on the other hand, with a constant 
amount of summer heat, the height of the snow-line 
would vary inversely with the amount of winter snow- 
faU. 

This requires to be continually regarded in all specu- 
lations concerning the existence of a ^^ glacial epoch," 
and in all inquiries as to the causes of the periodic 
advance and recession of glaciers in particular localities; 
especially in latitudes where the winter is long. All 
around this small permanent glacier, or snow fond, is a 
rank vegetation, which extends up the hill sides fer 
above it. 

On our way back, Jacob stopped and listened; we 
heard a rustling, and he said that it was a bear. We 
followed in the direction of the sound, and after going 
a short distance found a sort of track faintly indicated 
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by the treading down and bruising of the herbs growing 
between the boulders. Following this, we came upon 
some bear's dung, but did not catch a sight of Bruin 
himself. Had I been alone I should have preferred 
steering in the opposite direction ; but Jacob assured me 
that the bear, unless wounded, or its young molested, 
will never attack a man: that he has been within a 
yard of a bear, and the bear has civilly walked on. He 
was very anxious to track this one to its lurking-place, 
as there is a price set upon the heads of bears by the 
government ; he had also a personal objection to these 
animals as tenants upon his property, which extends 
hereabouts, I would reconimend the enterprising 
Englishman before alluded to, who has been bear- 
himting in Norway for the last three years but has 
not yet seen a bear, to try this valley, and consult 
Jacob. 

Jacob informed me that only two other Englishmen 
had, within the memory of man, visited this valley; 
and that I was the first who had explored these twin 
falls: the other Englishmen having only visited the 
Ringedals Foss« 

I should recommend all tourists who are tolerably 
strong on foot, to make an excursion up this valley and 
visit these falls. The wildness of the valley itself, and 
its very remarkable glacier ruins, well repay the rough 
journey; and both of the falls are worthy to rank 
amongst the finest in Norway. 

Some fine glimpses of the Folgefond and the fiord 
are obtained in looking down the valley fi*om the upper 
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ground near the falls. A day and a half is quite suffi- 
cient for this excursion, half a day for the ascent of the 
Talley, and a day for exploring the falls and returning; 
or, with a moderate effort, it might be all done in a 
day. 

Walkmg back to Tyssedal, I took a boat, and 
reached Odde, at the end of the fiord, the same 
evening. 

The closing of the fiord at Odde is very fine, and the 
situation of the station very beautifcd. I had almost 
said the situation of the hotel; but this would be a 
libel, for the disagreeable animal with a cloth squeezed 
between his elbow and side is not to be seen here. 
Fortunately for me, and all who fed as I do, the Nor« 
wegians have no idea of male domestics ; they clii^ to 
the natural notion that household duties belong to 
woman. How anybody not absolutely sold in slavery 
to the dreadful despotism of fashion, can prefer a 
male to a female waiter, I cannot possibly imderstand. 
On the very few occasions when I have dined with a 
footman standing at my chair-back, my appetite has 
been spoiled by the disagreeable sensation of a sort of 
nightmare influence behind me, and a feeling that the 
poor fellow must be dther ashamed of his occupation and 
continually wishing to be a blacksmith, or else satisfied 
with it and therefore out of the pale of manhood alto- 
gether. Women delight in feeding or nursing, or some- 
how personally tending their fellow-creatures ; and when 
they wait at table, do so cheerfully, and are performing 
their natural duty. Men waiters are always disagree- 
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able and grudging in their attaidance, and seem to be 
enviously taking notes of how much one eats. 

It rained the next mornings and this supplied me with 
an excuse for lingering in these luxurious quarters, to 
write letters and get my shoes patched; for among other 
excesses of civilization, there was a travelling cobbler 
located at a small farm hard by. I also went out 
a-fishing in a boat, with some tackle lent me by mine 
host, ami caught a haddock, which I brought back in 
triumph, and had cooked for dinner as a first course ; 
it was followed by stewed hare and jelly, with potatoes 
and other vegetables, white bread and pancake, and 
cherries for dessert Af);^ this saturnalia, I started 
again, at about 5 p.m., on my way to a district where 
such excesses were not likely to be repeated. 

I proposed to walk on to Skare, the second station 
beyond, and about fifteen miles distant; but on reach- 
ing the lake of Sandven, found the road so abominable, 
that I was content to halt at Hilda!, the fiirst station. 
There, after the usual supper of fladbrod, butter, and 
sour milk, I slept in a good, clean straw bed, in an 
upper reserved room, where there was a multitude of 
boxes containing the &mily wealth, and^ among other 
things, a watch and some silver trinkets hanging to 
nails upon the wall. The people must be very honest, 
or they could not trust a savage-looking vagabond- 
stranger like myself so unsuspiciously. 

The next morning I walked on up the valley by a 
rough, winding path among wild rocks and precipices, 
tangled with pine and birch forests, among which there 
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is many a noisy torrent and white cascade. I passed 
several clusters of poor hovels on small alluvial flats, 
where the river had once been a lake and left some soil 
behind. There are some magnificent views of many 
valleys seen at once, where the path follows a ledge upon 
the face of a steep precipice, and thus winds round the 
mountain side at a great elevation. At one part it is 
bounded by a wall of rock which descends perpendicu- 
larly to the river about 1,500 feet below: it fiinally 
rises to the bare rocks and snow patches. Waligorski's 
map is quite wrong here, it places the road on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Murray's ^^ Handbook for Northern Europe," p. 187, 
speaking of this route, describes the stage from Selje- 
stadt to Skare as "the last station practicable for a 
carriole." This is rather amusing to read on the spot, 
as the path in some parts is a steep staircase, about 
three feet wide, ascending the stony slope of a moun- 
tain side, having an angle of about 80°. The rude steps 
are about eighteen inches high. Norwegian ponies and 
carrioles certainly do make the passage of some astonish- 
ing roads, but this one is rather beyond their powers. 

The' summit of the range being reached at last, the 
track then descends to a dark, quiet lake, at the upper or 
alluvial end of which is a cluster of farms, forming a 
sort of village, called Roldal. This day's walk was 
a most magnificent one. 

Inquiring of the people in the fields about a lodging, 
I was directed to " Robert," or to the " Prestgaard," 
i, e, the parsonage. A kind man in wooden shoes took 
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me to Robert's house, when we found that all the in- 
habitants were away to the saeters, except a travelling 
shoemaker, who had taken his temporary quarters in 
one of the wooden huts of which the farm is composed ; 
the rest being locked up. 

We tried another house with the same result I had 
some diffidence about applying to the priest, as in such 
a case there must be a difficulty in paying for one's 
entertainment ; and it is rather presumptuous to call and 
ask for hospitality without any introduction. In this 
case, however, as there seemed no other alternative, I 
did apply ; not directly for food and shelter, but for in- 
formation as to where I might obtain it A young man 
came to the door, who evidently wished me farther. He 
told me that he had recently arrived here, and pointed 
to the house of Robert as my best chance. He was. 
very different in appearance from the other pastors I 
have seen. They were all rough, farmer-looking men, 
of a decidedly practical turn of mind; this was a pale 
. young man, dressed in town costume, and had recently 
left Christiania, having been transplanted from the re- 
finements of city life to these rude quarters, where he 
must labour in obscurity, with no other associates than 
the unwashed and untutored peasants around him. His 
pallor, high white forehead, and nervous temperament, 
aU indicated a hard student, who had probably earned 
honours at the university, and had dreamed of intel- 
lectual fame. He appeared like a man suffering deeply 
from this isolation and disappointment, and very much 
soured thereby. 

T 
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Certainly a double-refined literary tmiversity educa- 
tion is a most unfit preparati(»i for a clergyman who is 
to be jJaced in such a positicm as this. A short appr^i- 
ticeship to a few usefiil trades, such as carpentering, 
cooperage, shoemaking, and above all, a knowledge of 
medicine and surg^y, would be in every re^)ect better 
than Greek, Latin, metaphysics, mathematics, and c<m- 
trover^ theology. A good knowledge of the appli- 
cable scientific improvCTients in agriculture would be 
an immense boon; and as all the p^istors are farmers^ 
their farms might thus be made models for ihe district, 
and through them any amount of improvement could 
be introduced. 

I tried again at the house of Robert ; and the shoe- 
maker, afW some search, found a key which opened a 
room in which stood a bed. He also supplied me witii 
some raw ham and fiadbrod. I had by this time become 
independent of cooking, and could heartily enjoy a meal 
of raw ham and bruised oats in the form of fladbrod. 
The kind man with the wooden shoes accompanied 
me ihroughout my search, and did not leave me until I 
was feirly housed ; yet I had great difficulty in inducing 
him to accept a small payment in return. 

The next momilig I started to cross the Haukelid 
Fjeld into the Tellemark. The distance is six Norwe- 
gian miles ; which are rather more than seven English 
miles in length. Forty-three miles over wild mountains 
is fully equal to sixty on ordinary roads ; and therefore 
I allowed a day and night for the journey. There is 
a clearly marked track on the map, but no saeter, or 
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Having thus learned that the premises were unoccupied, 
I crawled into them, put on my extra shirt over my 
waistcoat, and all the socks I possessed on my feet and 
hands ; then coiled myself into the hollow place in the 
stone, laid my pistol within easy reach, in case of quad- 
rupeds, and using my knapsack for a pillow, soon fell 
asleep. After about two hours I awoke, and found 
myself terribly cold; on further investigation, I per- 
ceived that I was wet also : in fact, that I was lying 
in a pool of water, and tlmt water was dropping from 
the rock above. Heavy rain was falling, the air was 
thickened with mist, and the nice clean hollow in 
the stone proved to be a basin, worn by the dripping 
from the rock above, and evidently a regular water 
receptacle. 

The rain and mist, combined with the darkness of 
the night, rendered it almost impossible for me to pro- 
ceed; yet, being so thoroughly drenched, it was not 
agreeable to stand or sit still. I was on the side of a 
mountain partly covered with low bushes and stunted 
birch-trees. After slowly proceeding a little way, a 
brilliant thought occurred to me : I determined to make 
a fire, and set to work accordingly. A withered tree 
offered fuel ; but after three or four hours* perseverance, 
I only succeeded in getting up a crackling and a 
smoulder : but it served capitally to pass away the time. 
I should advise all benighted travellers to light a fire, 
or try to do so : . the gathering of the fiiel, the building 
it up with scientific arrangements for currents of ajur, 
the lighting and blowing, the awakening hopes when 
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a flicker arises, the fluctuations of despair when all 
is black again, carry one through the dark hours 
amazingly. 

At daylight I found that I had wandered quite away 
from any vestige of the track, and therefore steered 
straight on by compass for an hour or two, until I 
came upon a track taking something like the direction 
of my route. I followed it to a place called Flathyl, 
a small settlement of wooden huts, where I might have 
obtained lodging and food, but my besetting sin of 
stubbornness would not allow me to do so; having 
started for Gugaard, the mental pain inevitably result- 
ing from falling short of that intention would far exceed 
the amount of physical inconvenience arising from 
walking ten miles farther : for such is the distance I had 
yet to make, according to the information I received 
from the inhabitants of Flathyl. 

It appears that I had gone quite away from the pro- 
per track, and got on to another which runs nearly 
parallel to it at a distance of five or six miles further 
soutL It may be that I lost it at an early part of the 
journey, where, according to my map, it passes between 
the Ule Vand and the Staa Vand, and then continues 
on ihe north side of the chain of lakes. Certainly I 
saw no paih corresponding to the broad line marked 
upon ihe map. 

I reached Gugaard at about nine o'clock in ihe morn- 
ing, after a walk of above fifty miles, including my 
deviations from the proper track ; and this over ground 
that cau scarcely be measured by miles, the greater part 
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of the way haying been over bogs and moraines, np and 
down monntains, &c. There is an imm^ise number of 
small lakes on the fjeld, especially towards the latter 
part of this walk. 

I fotmd qoite a fertile coimtry at the jonmey's end, 
and a considerable number of farms. I stopped at one 
belonging to a man whom I overtook on the way. My 
host was a bachelor for the time, and alone in the 
house; his wife and family being at the saeter. He 
cooked me some coffee, and gave me fiadbrod and 
cheese, of which I made a hearty meal. 

I ha^e found that the coffee is always good in Norway, 
even at the poorest places ; and this, I think, is partly 
attributable to the mode of preparation, and partly to 
the fact that the stock of coffee berries at a farm is laid 
in only at long intervals, and thus it often happens that 
they have been kept for a long time. It is a fact worth 
knowing that the quality of coffee is much improved by 
keeping the berries for a length of tune in the raw 
state : it has even been asserted that the commonest 
coffees, if kept a sufficient length of time, may acquire 
the aroma and flavotir of the best Mocha. A ripening 
action takes place, which develops an increased quan- 
tity of the volatile aromatic oil, on the quantity of which 
the flavour of the coflee mainly depends. Moreover, the 
Norwegian farmers always roast the coffee as required, 
and grind and infuse it while still hot. The apparatus 
commonly used for roasting it is a sort of covered 
shovel, or tray, made of sheet-iron, and riveted to an 
iron handle. This is put into the fire, and the berries 
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sliaken about in it. When snch a special apparatus is 
not possessed, a iBying-pan is used, which answers the 
purpose equally well. My host used one on the present 
occasion, and then turned the h«^ berries into a wooden 
mortar and ground them with a wooden pestle. This 
is the usual method of coflFee grinding ; and the wooden 
mortar and pestle appear to be kept exclusively for the 
purpose. The Norwegian farmers roast their coffee 
much more than our coffee-dealers do: they make it 
nearly black; and I think this is an advantage when 
the coffee is immediately consumed. It is not likely 
that our dealers who sell coffee ready roasted will 
over-roast the berries, as they lose weight in roast- 
ing, and the amount of loss is proportionate to the 
extent of the roasting : when roasted only to a reddish 
brown they lose fifteen per cent; to a dark brown, 
twenty-five per cent. 

As the best means of preventing drunkenness is by 
supplying an agreeable substitute for intoxicating drinks, 
any improvement of the poor man's coffee is of great 
social importance; I therefore suggest to the b^ievolent 
ladies who so nobly exercise the attributes of woman 
by visiting with kind intent the dwellings of the poor, 
that they might do great service by teadiing them how 
to roast, and grind, and make coffee; and, where it is 
practicable, by pres^iting the poor man's wife with an 
apparatus for the purpose. It appears to me that the 
iron tray and the wooden pestle and mortar answer 
their purposes admirably; and the two might be pro- 
fitably manufactured and sold for one shilling, if a quan- 
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tity were in demand. From what I have seen, with 
the wooden pestle and mortar, the newly^roasted coffee 
may be ponnded as quickly and effectually as it can 
be ground in a small coffee-mill; and if kept exclusively 
for this purpose, it would be a valuable addition to the 
domestic fiimiture of a cottage. One of these, with a 
roaster, a poimd or two of coffee berries, and a lesson 
in the use of them, would be a most suitable marriage 
present to the bride of an agricultural labourer ; for by 
their judicious use she might win her husband from 
the beer-shop, and thus avert the domestic miseries so 
commonly associated with it. 

The wooden walls and ceiling of the room in which I 
had this meal were curiously decorated ; being painted 
all over with figures of ovals within ovals, considerably 
eccentric, reminding me of diagrams of the microscopic 
structure of starch granules. 

After a few hours' sleep, and a repetition of the meal 
just described, I started at two in the afternoon, and 
walked on by a good road to Nordgaard. On the way 
I was hailed by a man on the other side of a hedge, to 
know if I had seen two horses on the fjeld. On find- 
ing me to be an Englishman, he spoke to me in good 
English, and told me that long ago he emigrated to 
America, and lived there for sixteen years; but the 
desire to see his " Gummle Norge" again had brought 
him back, and finding his daughter married, with a 
farm and family about her, he was persuaded to remain 
and end his days there. I asked him which he liked 
the best, America or Norway? He said that he liked 
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America the best. Why then did he not return? He 
tried to explain, and after some help in wording and 
shaping the expression, told me that he liked America, 
but did not love it ; and that he loved Norway, but did 
not like it; and as loving was stronger than liking, he 
resolved to die at home. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The sUver brooches, &c. of the peasantry of the Tellemark— A 
commercial suggestion — Painted chambers — ^The. Tellemark as 
regarded by Norwegians — The Totak Vand — Horse-racing— 
The ** houseman," or farm-labourer, of Norway and his relations 
to the "bonder," or peasant proprietor — Social equality of 
farmer and labourer — The merry-makings of Jule time — The 
poor relations of our Norman aristocracy and the royal families 
of Europe — Carved cottages — ^A region of soft bogs — ^How to 
escape smothering in a bog — ^Presence of mind attainable as an 
art — The ** eng," or detached hayfEum — A mud poultice. 

I AKBIYED early at Nordgaard, which is a rude ferm 
station at the road side. AU the men here wear fine 
silver buttons on their waistcoats, short jackets, large 
silver links at the neck and wristbands of their shirts, 
and silver brooches on the shirt-front. The brooches 
are of the pattern known by our goldsmiths as the 
" Maid of Norway " brooch, and are all of native manu- 
facture. The one worn by the son of the host cost two 
dollars at Vinje (a few miles south of this), where it 
was made : it was of silver gilt, of rather elaborate pat- 
tern and fine workmanship. I think it might be a good 
speculation to purchase some of these for the English 
market ; they would probably command a ready sale and 
good prices, as genuine Norwegian brooches : the pat- 
terns and workmanship are so quaint and peculiar that 
ihey could not easily be imitated by any of our short 
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rocesses of stamping, &c.^ and if they were 
and by the same processes of simple hand 
Norway, they would cost a great deal more, 
»f the higher cost of such labour. 
■^ painted chamber again, but the patten 
>orate than the starch granule decorations 
(jht's lodging-place. There were proces- 
'een, and yellow cavaliers along some of 
similarly-coloured ladies bearing flower^ 
•ack on others. The apostles were distri- 
buted on other parts of the walls, the vacant spaces 
being decorated with paintings of independent flower- 
pots. There were no real growing flowers, and the 
floor was wretchedly dirty ; the bed, as usual, of straw. 
I was now in the &mous district of the Tellemark, a 
district that even the Norwegians regard as romantic. 

The peasants of the Tellemark are celebrated as the 
most picturesque people in Norway, on account of their 
jewellery, their general costume, their strongly-marked 
features, their poverty, dirtiness, and sporting tenden^ 
cies. The Tellemark is the wildest, most barren and 
dreary of the inhabited regions of Norway ; the dis- 
trict and its inhabitants bearing a similar relation to the 
rest of Norway that the wilds and people of Connemara 
do to the rest of Great Britain and Ireland. A native 
Norwegian reared upon fladbrod, and accustomed from 
his infancy to rancid smoer, considers it an exploit, a 
great effort of hardihood and endurance, to make a 
carriole journey through the Tellemark ; and the idea 
of voluntstrily doing it on foot never suggested itself to 
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anybody but mad Englishmen : amongst whom. I have 
evidently been classed by all the Norwegians to whom I 
have conmimiicated my intention of finisbiirg my tour 
by walking across the wildest part of this wild 
region. 

The Totak Vand was my next destination ; but the 
high road makes a considerable bend to Vinje, to avoid 
which I determined to go across the country : especially 
having been informed that there exists a direct track to a 
farm called Kosthveit I walked <mi, accordingly, by the 
road until I reached a bridge, and on crossing it found 
the track described ; which, though not marked in my 
map, is much more definite than many that are there 
marked. It ascended a high ridge, and on the way up I 
had a luxurious feast of wild strawberries, which are 
finer and more abundant here than I have found them 
anywhere else in Norway. The summit of the ridge 
commands a fine view, down a valley, of many small 
lakes. After this bogs prevail — ^very soft bogs, and 
small stagnant pools in all the many hollows of a mossy 
field which appears to be but recently thawed from its 
winter layer of snow. This style of country continues 
to the Totak Yand, which is a lake of considerable 
dimensions, some fift;een miles long, and firom one to 
six miles wide. With much difficulty I obtained a boat 
Bemg quite beyond the region of regulated tariffs or 
posting, or any kind of travelling, I had to hire a boat 
used by the farmer for his personal transport only. 
He was evidently doubtftd whether I was asking him 
to row me across as a gratuitous favour, or whether 
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such a rough-looking fellow as myself could be induced 
to pay a trifle. After a preliminary scrutiny, he accord- 
ingly asked me how much I would pay him. I oflfered 
him a mark (the distance is about four or five English 
miles), which he accepted eagerly, and with evident asto- 
nishment at the amount. 

The scenery on this lake is not remarkable. There 
are several farms dotted about the slope of the moun- 
tain forming the shore on which I landed. It is marked 
Gaardsfjord on the map. I tried at several houses, 
and found them all uninhabited and locked up ; but 
there were people working in some of the fields, and 
they directed me to the best farmhouse of the district, 
I arrived there just as the housemen were returning ; 
and on asking them whether I could have a bed, they 
told me that the "huusbond" (which, literally trans- 
lated, means hotise^master, and from which, of course, 
our word husband is derived) was not yet returned. I 
waited accordingly ; and in the meantime these house- 
men, or farm-labourers, amused themselves with horse- 
racing of a remarkably break-neck, steeple-chase cha- 
racter. They seized the bare-backed horses by the 
mane, and throwing themselves upon them commenced 
beating, and kicking, and howling at the beasts; which, 
evidently accustomed to the sport, and taking as much 
interest in it as their riders, started off at a scrambling, 
furious gallop over the cultivated patches, the bare 
rock, loose stones, and boggy hollows of the mountain 
side, up hills or down hills of any inclination, appa- 
rently intent upon breaking their own knees and their 
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riders' skulls at every step ; but they did neidier while I 
was looking on. 

The relation of these hottsemenf or farm-labourers^ in 
Norway^ to the bonder, or freehold peasant fsormer^ Ib 
peculiar and interesting. They hold cottages and 
patches of land^ generally suffic^t to support two 
cows and some sheep^ and to grow sufficient lye^ barley, 
or oats for the consumption of the family. These sub- 
farms, as they may be called, are usually situated <m 
the skirts of the bonder's hrm, and are held under him 
at a fixed rent for a term of two lives — that of the 
hous^Qian and his widow. The houseman is under an 
obligation of furnishing a certain number of days' 
work on the bonder's ferm, at a fixed rate of wages : 
usually about threepence or fourpence per day, vrith 
victuals. The houseman can give up his land and 
remove, on giving six months' notice, and in such case 
is entitled to the value of house, buildings, &c., he has 
erected at his own expense; but the landlord caniKit 
remove him, or his widow, so long as the stipulated ser- 
vices are rendered and the rent paid. The unmarried 
sons and daughters of the housemen are usually em- 
ployed as day labourers, on the main &rm or that of 
their parents. The eldest son of a houseman commonly 
succeeds his father by a sort of customary inheritance, 
which in some districts is so usual as to amount to a 
sort of tenant-right. A labourer is not considered in a 
condition to marry respectably imtil he has obtained 
a houseman's situation and allotment; and the pastor of 
the parish commonly refiises to marry a couple that is 
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not thus provided. As the supply of labour is fully up 
to the demand^ and a vacancy for a houseman but 
seldom occurs, a considerable check is thus put upon 
early marriages ; but at the same time a great amount 
of illegitimacy is also consequent By Norwegian law, 
illegitimate diildren become legitimate by the subse- 
quent marriage of their parents. 

The &rms of the bonders seldom change hands; 
they pass from father to son, through many g^ierations, 
and are usually not more than large ^aough to provide 
for the wante of the family. It is but rarely that one 
can distinguish the bonder from his housemen by any 
differ^ice of dress or manner. They usually take their 
meals together, and live on terms of apparent equality. 
The exceptions that I have se©a to this were chiefly in 
the large farms of the Guldbrandsdal, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trondhjem, where there are thirty or forty 
labourers on one farm, and who are called to their 
meals by the tolling of a bell, hung for the purpose in 
a little belfry on the roof of the inain building. 

In the winter-time a greater degree of separation 
and inequality doubtless exists; for that is the great 
junketing period in Norway, especially in the extreme 
north, when Yule time is a long term of continual dark- 
ness. Then the &rmers pay long visits to their neigh- 
bours, half-a-dozen fiunilies stopping at one farm ; and 
the host and his &mily, joining ihe guests, start in pro- 
cession over the snow to ihe house of one of his visitors, 
then to another, and so on till the round is completed, 
and each has been a host and guest to all in turn. 
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Dancing is the favourite amusement at these gather- 
ings, and the polka, or "polsk," as they call it, tibe 
fevourite dance. It was one of the conmion dances of 
Norway long before its introduction into England. I 
have heard some very animated accounts of these 
merry-makings, the remembrance of which evidently 
lasts through the summer; and if I may judge by the 
blushes and laughter that have replied to my inquiries, 
there is quite as much love-making at these ** Yulekiks'' 
as at the saeters in summer-time. 

I have already alluded to the length of time that 
some of these bonder estates continue in one family. 
Mr. Laing quotes some interesting instances of this. 
Hrolf Blakar, of Blakar, in Lom parish, *^ preserves a 
head-piece or helmet complete, with an opening only 
for the eyes, and parts of a coat of mail, a long sword, 
and other articles of his ancestors ; and a writing of 
King Hakon Magnussen the younger, who lodged a 
night in Blakar Gaard, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, anno 1364." * 

In many instances the title-deeds by which the exist- 
ing families hold their estates are written in a dead lan- 
guage, the old Norsk, or Icelandic. 

Many of the relations of Rolf Ganger, the conqueror 
of Normandy, and the ancestor of our Norman line of 
kings, are stiU represented by then* descendants, who 
are peasant proprietors in Norway and Iceland. If 
the royal families of Europe, and our aristocratic fami- 
lies whose ancestors *^ came over with the Conqueror," 
♦ Laing's "Residence in Norway," p. 260. 
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could trace their lineage far enough, they would find 
the ferms of their ancestors among the "gaards" of 
Norway, with nearly the same boundaries as they had 
a thousand yiears ago; and in many instances the 
present bonder would be the direct descendant of the 
elder 'son of the common ancestor, while the prince or 
nobleman would have descended from a yoimger son: 
for then, as now, when the farms were too small for 
subdivision, the elder sons inherited them intact, while 
the younger went to seek their fortunes on the seas and 
in distant lands. Then they manned the vessels of the 
terrible sea-kings, and settled on the shores of England, 
Scotland, France, Spain, Portugal, and even of the 
Mediterranean; besides colonizing Greenland and the 
shores of the unknown Western world, which they 
called Vinland. Now they help to man the ships of the 
British and American navy and merchant service, and 
are among the most successful agricultural emigrants to 
that New World which their ancestors discovered. 

The proud beauty I met walking through the valley 
of the Otta in the parish of Lom, and so near to the 
farm of Blakar where the king slept, may be as nearly 
related to some of our proudest Norman families as her 
Norman features and bearing indicate ; but hers would 
be far purer Norman blood than theirs, just as her face 
and figure were finer, and more typical of that style of 
beauty, than any I have seen among our nobility. 

After waiting and watching the horse-racing for above 
half an hour, the bonder, or possible cousin of half- 
a-dozen kings, approached. He was informed of my 

IT 
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reqnirem^its, bade me welcome, supplied me with flad- 
brod and a bowl of butter, and then joined iiie gronp 
who were dipping their spoons into a pile of ^^ Roman 
cement ** dabbed down npon a board. On only one occar 
flion have I been asked to partake of die cement, thoc^ 
I have nsually fonnd that it is the chief article of food. 
I suspect that fladbrod and smoer is considered more of a 
delicacy; especially as I have sometimes seen the bonder 
and his wife sitting i^art and partaking of these. 

While wandering about in. search of a lodging I Saw 
several very remarkably carved cottages, some of tiliem 
most elaborate. I made a sketch of the front of one of 
them, an engraving from which will be seen on the title- 
page. They are all of that general top-heavy design, 
but vary considerably in detail ; they are very old, and 
not used as residences, but for the storing of hay : the 
hay is put in at the door of Hie upper story y and taken 
out from the lower. Most of the houses hereabouts 
have some kind of carving about them, but those devoted 
to human residence have the smallest amount of sucli 
outside decoration. 

I slept in a comfortable straw bed in 1^ state apartr 
ment upstairs, the panels of which were decorated with 
paintings of cities in gaudy colours. 

My next destination was across a roadless country to 
the Mjo8 Yand, and from thence to Holvik, situated at 
the easternmost end of this lake, and at the mouA of 
the valley through which flows the river that connects 
the two lakes of the Mjos Yand and the Tin Sjoeo. 
This river, encountering a p:>ecipice on its way, pitches 
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over it^ and forms the Riukan Foss^ the great rival of 
the Voring Foss. 

The Mjos Vand has a forked shape, and Holvik is at 
the extremity of the farthest prong ; the track marked 
on the map sweeps round the nearest, but I was told tiiat 
hj going to a place called Synderland^ I might cross 
this part of the lake in a boat, and save some miles 
thereby. I made for it accordingly, steering by com- 
pass over many miles of most detestable bog, alarm- 
ingly SO& at some parts, and ankle-deep at the best 
My boots had stout cloth tops, firmly laced up the mid- 
dle ; any sort of shoe would have been inevitably left 
behind, and even a tight-fitting Wellingt(Mi boot m^bt 
have been drawn off, for at every step a great mus- 
cular dffort was reqtiired to drag the foot out of its 
black muddy peat aieasement. I sank knee-deep 
several times, and a shuddering cold sweat oozed out of 
every pore on each occasion. Nothing is more horrible 
to my imagination than the idea of being smothered 
, in a bog ; it is a nasty, dirty, disgusting, undignified, 
and Quilpidi death : a quicksand must be bad enough, 
but that is more cleanly. I had rather be masticated 
alive, feet first, by any imaginable slow-feeding wild 
beast, thsm be smothered in a bog. I am not quite cer- 
tain whether there do exist any bogs soft and deep 
enough for a man to sink into and be buried perpaidi- 
cnlarly ; but if such things are possible, they surdiy mir^ 
be found in this district I saw several patches with 
a smooth watery sur£au:e, and a decided pool-like char 
racter. They had been pools of water, sinoe filled up 

u 2 
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with moss, and having well-defined boundaries ; so that 
I could stand upon the brink, and probe them with my 
walking-stick, which failed to find the bottom. I con- 
sidered what would be the best to do, in case of stepping 
unexpectedly into such gulf, and determined that the 
best course would be to throw myself backwards imme- 
diately, then turn over, and scramble in the direction 
from whence I came. In the first place, there wotdd 
be less danger of sinking when Ijang at one's length 
than when standing upright ; for a certain weight, say 
150 lbs., all concentrated on a small surface like that 
covered by the feet, would have far more penetrating 
power than the same weight spread over a large surface 
such as that of a perpendicular section of the body : 
thus, one might roll safely over a bog upon which it 
would be impossible to walk. The horrible helplessness 
of sticking in a bog arises firom the efibrt required to 
pull the leg out of the close-filling hole, in the total 
absence of any fulcrum upon which to rest one foot 
while pulling up the other. The object of falling back- 
wards rather than forwards would be, of course, to make 
way towards the ground of known solidity : that which 
\ had been just walked over and thereby proved; while to 
go forward would probably be progression from bad to 
worse. 

It is always desirable when placed in axyy position of 
possible danger to suppose the occurrence of the danger, 
arid carefully consider the steps to be taken in such an 
event ; and if the risk is considerable, every step in the 
predetermined effort for escape should, as far as prac- 
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ticable, be continually rehearsed. By such means, pre- 
sence of mind may be acquired as an art. If passengers 
of an emigrant, or any other ship, on a long voyage, were 
put through a course of daily drill, by which, on the 
signal of danger being given, each should mechanically 
run to his proper place, in readiness to take his turn in 
getting into the boat pre-assigned to him, the terrible 
confusion, the overcrowding and sinking of the first 
boat, and most of the fatal results of blind terror, so 
apt to prevail on such occasions, might be prevented; 
for though there are but very few who are capable in 
the moment of extreme peril of thinking calmly upon 
what is best to be done, most people are capable of doing 
what is best if they know what that is, — ^more especially 
if they have had some practice in the doing of it 

On arriving at Synderland, I found several houses, 
but no inhabitants; they were all absent at the sae- 
ters, or "^n^s." These latter are distant pasturages, 
usually on high, flat ground : small table-lands. They 
difier from the saeters, inasmuch as the grass is mowed 
and made into hay at the engs, while the saeter pas- 
turages are rocky regions, where mowing with a scythe 
or sickle would be impossible ; and therefore the grass 
is cut by the teeth of the cows and goats, and har- 
vested in the form of cheese. Mr. Laing very inge- 
niously supposes that the name of England is derived 
from these, as the old sea-kings who visited our shores 
used the land as " engs," or detached supplementary 
farms ; and thus it was their land of engs, or England. 
I passed over several engs on my way this morning : 
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they were oases of thin brown grass, amidst the desert 
of bog; the grass itself growing on a boggj foondatuffl. 
• The top of this grass is mowed with a small sickle-like 
scythe, and stored in wooden houses, bnilt for the pur- 
pose on the spot. These are easily mistaken for bnman 
residences, some being as large as the farmhonses, and 
even better looking outside. The people live a gipsy 
sort of life during this harvest, as the engs in som 
districts are many miles from the farms. I sow some 
picturesque groups taking their meal of cement, round 
fores surmounted by wooden tripods ; a great black cal- 
dron, suitable for a Macbeth stage property, losgiog 
by a stout black chain from the tripod. At night the 
harvesters on the eng all tumble pell-mell.into the hay- 
bams to sleep. 

As I depended upon finding a ferry at Synderland, 
its uninhabited condition was rather awkward. Find- 
ing nobody to help me, I endeavoured to help myself, 
by coasting along the lake in search of a boat At last 
I found one ; but it was on the opposite side, and the 
lake being above a mile wide, I called in vain for some 
one to bring it over. After much hesitation as to whe- 
ther I should swim across or walk round, I deter- 
mined upon the latter, and proceeded accordingly f(« 
several miles over viUanous ground, consisting of soft 
bogs, variegated with boulders. Being unable to reach 
Holvik till the next morning, and by no means willing 
to attempt such bogs at night, I stopped at a place 
called Bospen, situated on the slope of a hill rising 
from the boggy wilderness. 
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The effect upon the feet of such a day's bog walking 
is rather curious. The mud finds its way into the 
boots, in spite of every kind of lacing; it surrounds 
the foot, and forms a kind of mud poultice, which 
soflens and whitens the skin, and produces a numbness 
or partial insensibility, such as an ordinary bread poultice 
would, if applied for a similar length of time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A Tellemark interior — " Juno '* and " Vesta " — ^Romance and dirt- 
Sleeping in the hay — ^Many bedfellows of the human speoies and 
many more of the lower animals — ^The irritating powers of aots — 
Characteristic scenery of the Tellemark— Facilities for extensire 
and profitable drainage — ^An old man and his old boat — ^The 
legend of the Marie Stige — Crossing the Marie Stige — The 
Rinkan Foss from the Marie Stige — The height of the Kiukan 
Foss — ^An imaginary rescue — The Dale Station. 

The farm at which I stopped was a miserable place; 
the common room or kitchen being very small and low, 
and curiously dirty, the windows nearly all broken 
and pasted with paper. It was crowded with men and 
women, all of them nearly as dirty as the floor. As I 
entered the room in semi-darkness, I gradually became 
conscious of the existence of two luminous bodies, 
shining in a gloomy recess close by me ; and, on grow- 
ing accustomed to the darkness, I perceived, first that 
they were two human eyes, then that they belonged to a 
woman, and finally that the woman was yoimg and of 
very remarkable appearance. The eyes before referred 
to were pale blue, and the largest human eyes I had ever 
seen ; the woman's nose was short and wide, with great 
distended nostrils, and yet not ugly ; her hair salmon- 
coloured, and very thick and long : a heap of it was 
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gathered on the top of her forehead, and in it was 
stuck a large round silver brooch. The brooch in her 
hair was partly occupied in securing a handkerchief of 
many colours which covered the top of her head and 
hung loosely backward and on each side. Another 
brooch of similar dimensions shielded her breast. Her 
whole aspect was remarkably bold and almost ferocious; 
somewhat boy-like, and decidedly handsome in its way. 
The brooch and high bunch of hair above her forehead 
added greatly to the eflfect. Her portrait would make 
a good picture of one of the old Scandinavian god- 
desses ; but as I do not remember the name of any one 
equally suitable, I shall call her " Juno," on account of 
her ox-like eyes. Another girl — ^possibly her sister, 
though very unlike her in expression, being very meek, 
gentle, and rather pretty — sat at the fireside: she 
may be called " Vesta." I fell into a romantic state of 
mind, and its being too dark to see the dirt upon their 
faces, I imagined them both very beautiful, and built up 
rustic love stories, of which they were the heroines ; 
until Vesta, reaching from the beam a short pipe, 
lighted it, as I supposed, for her father; but, to my 
horror, and the total destruction of all the little novels, 
she commenced smoking it herself, and then handed it 
to Juno, who took her turn and handed it back again. 
They spat noisily into the fire, and altogether behaved 
in the most unromantic manner imaginable, for two 
girls of about fifteen and eighteen years of age. After 
long and patient waiting, I asked Juno whether I could 
be provided with any supper. She answered abruptly. 
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^^No f bat an old man, who^ being the dirtiest of aU« 
was, I suppose, the master, brou^t me scnne fladfarad 
and drab-coloored smoer. 

Th^*e were two yery dirty beds in the rooin; and 
these were evidentlj all that existed aposi Ae estaUiab- 
memt, although eighteen persons besides myself were 
crowded in this small, low kitch^i. The IxHider askai 
whether I wonld sleep in the hay; to which inqoiry I 
joyftdly answered "Yes;'' for having ahready f^t a 
procession of fleas moving up my legs, I had glofimoiy 
forebodings of the animated ecmdition of &e ckty* 
coloured bedding. 

It was now quite dark, and the man conducted me 
across a field to the door of a large buildiog. I Altered 
it, and, scrambling over a great d^th of hay, c(»nm^ieed 
arranging some sort of bed, wh^i I was starred by a 
loud lau^ of decidedly soprano pitch, then by a vc»ee 
and another voice answering it. The laughter and v<»ees 
were those of Jimo and Yesta in alarming proximity to 
me ; presently I heard other voices, and then I fouwl 
that I was one of a large company of bedfellows of both 
sexes, all sleeping together in iSkm hay. It was a doudy 
night and very dark, so that I can testify nothing regard- 
ing the arrangem^its for separatii^ the sexes. 'Eot above 
an hour there was a continual talkiiig, with occasional 
squeaking, followed by nmdi laughter ; then the muii- 
ber of talkers gradually diminished till only a couple or 
so remained, and finally nothing but snoring was to be 
heard. During all this time I was endeavouring td 
make myself comfortable, and was much surpnbed at 
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finding thiU; all my «ideavours were niter fidhnres; for 
after my experiences of rongh lodging and nights out of 
doors, I expected to find a bed on the new-mown hay 
qtiite a luxury : but I found it most miserable. 

Some people can sleep anywhere provided they are 
warm, and on anything provided it is soft ; for my own 
part I can endure exposure, cold, and a hard resting-place, 
but to be half buried in odorous material, and perpe- 
tually tickled with straws, irritates me beyrmd ^idurance. 
In brder to understand what it is to sleep in such a place, 
it must be remembered that flie hay in this boggy coun- 
try is by no means composed exclusively of grass: about 
half of it consists of dried leaves and stalks of variotts 
wild plants, including a great jH^portion of thistles; 
moreover, it is not carefully stacked and pressed down, 
but pitched anyhow into these receptacles, and falls oa 
the floor and rises to the cdUing in a state of promiscuous 
entan^ement : it was about t«i feet deep, and very loose, 
in the region of my night's burial-place. To tdl haw 
the stalks and blades and thistle-leaves got down my 
neck, and up my sleeves, and ferreted sll over me, would 
require a whole chapter. Nor were these representatives 
of the v^etable kingdom my only tormentors, for the 
entomology of all Scandinavia seemed to be illustrated 
by the animated specimens that crawled all over me. 
Among these the ants predominated. I have a great re- 
spect for these little animals: their social institutions, 
their industry and public spirit, always awaken in my 
mind feelings of the deepest interest; but in spite of all 
this, they tickle most horribly, for their very active legs 
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are extremely thin, cased in a shell of metallic hani- 
ness, and their toe claws are wondrously sharp. 

There is an important acid, called formic acid, from. 
formicay the Latin name for ants ; the old chemists ob- 
tained it by bruising unhappy ants in a mortar, and dis- 
tilling their remains. When ants are irritated, they eject 
this acid, and so do the leaves of the stinging-nettle ; from 
which it may also be obtained by distillation. Chloroform 
receives its name from having the same composition as 
formic acid, but with chlorine substituting the oxygen. 
It is supposed by some that the perspiration of ants con- 
sists of this acid, and thus their reputed aversion to walk 
over chalk has been explained ; the theory being that the 
formic acid causes the chalk to effervesce, and suffocates 
the ant with the evolved carbonic acid. These facts 
and speculations surround the ant with an additional 
interest to the chemist in his laboratory, but by no 
means increase its desirableness as a bed-fellow under 
circumstances calculated to irritate the worthy- little 
animal. That they were seriously irritated in this 
haybam there can be no doubt ; they had been, gathered 
with the hay, and carried far from their native com- 
munities, and were wandering fretfully among the 
labyrinth of dried vegetation in search of some solid 
groimd by which they might reach their homes. My 
body was such a landing-place, and once reached, their 
enterprising disposition led them to explore the island 
by crawling under my clothes and all about my skin. 
If I had ever doubted the theory of their irritant acid 
perspiration, this night's experience must have converted 
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me; for upon no other supposition can I account for their 
special powers of torture. 

Besides these, there were many other creatures with 
many legs wandering with like uneasiness in search of 
their lost homes, their eggs, and maggot-babes ; and as 
I fell into short beginnings of feverish slumbers, every 
blade of grass seenied to be a centipede or a wriggling 
worm, the dried leaves became crawling beetles, and 
every bit of stick or twig assumed the changing form of 
some intolerable creeping beast. 

I might have borne all this much better had I adopted 
the night-dress (that of Paradise) before alluded to 
(page 245), which seems to be usually worn when 
sleeping thus ; for the irritation was all exaggerated by 
the vegetable fragments and the industrious animals 
being confined between the clothes and the skin. But 
there were many difficulties in the way of adopting tliis 
costume : first of all it was doubtful whether I should 
ever find my clothes again if once I parted with them ; 
then there was the uncertainty as to whether any sort of 
fence existed between me and the proprietors of the 
female voices : the possibility of coming in positive con- 
tact with Juno and Vesta in the course of my blind 
struggles with the hay, or of sleeping till daylight, and 
then having to hunt for my clothes in their presence, 
were fearful subjects of apprehension to a man whose 
leading characteristic is extreme modesty. 

Besides all this, I was not aware, and am not now, 
whether the custom of sleeping in the hay in Adam's 
costume is extended to these communities of sleepers. 
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for tibe sleeper whom I startled on my way to Lunden 
was apparently solitary. I might have ascertainfid a& 
this had my powers of ^idnranoe been greakear^ bxi I 
was forced to yield befcnre daylight I seramUed townds 
the hole by which I eontered, took off my clothes m 
the adjoining field, and shook off the iimer lining of 
tormentors. 

On returning, I fonnd that the bonder had rises, 
and general activity was oomm^icing ; and I was moA 
surprised at finding him busy in preparing for me a 
l»reak£ii^t of trout and coffee, and showing a degree of 
attention which contrasted strongly with the apathy of 
the night before, when it seemed doubts whether 1 
should get any food at alL This chai^ was probiU^ 
produced by my showing some money, and offearing pay- 
ment after supper; though he refused it, and told me ^ 
pay next morning. He, his housemen, and Juno and 
Vesta, all evidently thought me a houseless wandtf^ 
who had come to beg for food and shelter; the idea of 
a tourist being of course utterly unknown to them, as 
no one witiiin the memory of man had ever travelled ibr 
amusement thereabouts, so far away from the regions ^ 
roads or any sort of highway. When, after hreakfi/^ 
I paid the farmer 20 shillings (about 9c2.), he looked at 
the money with astonishment, exclaimed that it was 
** enogh," with a pronunciation that would pass &f 
good lowland Scotch ; he then shook lumds in tokoa of 
thanks, and insisted on walking with me to the iof of 
the neighbouring hill to point out the way. At Gaardsr 
fiord, where I stopped the previous night, I gave tte 
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host one inark^ wliich he returned to me^ saying it 
was "/or megetP too much, and I had much difficaUry 
in inducing him to accept it 

The hill ihat I ascended with mine host is the first of 
a series, and my route for several miles was an almost 
continuouB ascent — a welcome change after the previous 
bogs. The highest point attained commands a fine 
panorama of an immense extent of country, consistittg 
for the most part of rolling hills, with boggy and pool- 
filled hollows and fiats between. This seems to be the 
prevailing character of the Tellemark country, and 
may have considerable influence in producing some of 
the peculiarities of the people. I have no doubt that 
most of these b<^y regions might easily be drained, 
and thereby converted into fertile plains. The drainage 
of a fiat, boggy country nearly on the sea-level is a 
very difficult problem; but an elevated plain may fire- 
quaitly be well drained by cutting a single trench. 
All that is required is to find the lowest part of the 
boundary of the elevated marshy land which is situated 
near to a descending valley, and then to cut a deep 
channel, establishing a communication between the 
marsh and die valley; this would drain most of the 
land lying above the level of the bottom of the cutting. 
I am satisfied that great r^ons hereabouts might be 
thus reclaimed at a very small expense. 

On descending, I came upon a repetition of bogs and 
small lakes, which continued, with occasional alterna- 
tions of low ridges, until I reached the noriii-eastem 
fork of the Mjos Vand. My map is very incorrect 
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here, for though I steered considerably eastward of the 
direction it indicated, I found myself much too £ar 
north, and had an hour's walk to the eastward along the 
steep and rugged banks of the lake, before I reached its 
easternmost extremity, from which the river forming 
the Riukan Foss issues. This lake is very shallow, and 
has apparently a rich allmdal bottom. Some thousands 
of acres of land might be gained by simply lowering 
the bed of the river Maan, forming its outlet. This 
might be very easily done, as the river makes some 
rapid descents very near to the lake, which is of great 
extent, and its level limits the natural drainage of 
a vast amount of surrounding country. The simple 
lowering of this lake would alone drain many of the 
surrounding bogs ; but if, in addition to the lowering of 
the Mjos Vand, the principal channels of conmiunica- 
tion between it and these boggy regions were cut 
deeper, a vast region now a noxious, boggy waste, might 
be rendered as valuable as any of the existing land at 
this latitude and elevation : moreover, the climate w^ould 
be greatly improved by the reclamation of so much bog 
and so great a surface of stagnant pools. 

On reaching the head of the river, I found no track 
down the valley, as I expected, and no bridge or any 
oiher visible means of crossing to the opposite side, on 
which a track is marked on the map. I scrambled 
onward through bushes, and over rocks, till I came to 
a perplexing obstacle — ^the edge of a small precipice, a 
wall of rock about fifteen feet high ; rather too deep 
to jump or drop down, and not sufficient to turn one 
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back without severe humiliation. I walked along it for 
some distance; and finding that it grew worse as I 
went further, I returned to the most promising point, 
and stood for some time in doubt whether to hang as 
far down as possible, and then drop, or to make a long 
journey round — ^until at last, in a moment of coura- 
geous determination, I pitched my knapsack down, so 
as to be compelled to follow. There is a steep slope, 
covered with bushy plants, at the foot of the rock-wall, 
and the fate of my knapsack was far from encouraging, 
for it rolled, and bounded, and bumped over and over a 
terrible distance down this slope ; and when I dropped 
I followed its example to a small extent, but with no 
other damage than torn clothes and some scratches. 

After scrambling on still farther, I came opposite a 
saeter situated on a slope on the other side of the 
river ; and at the foot of the slope was something that 
appeared like a boat I shouted loudly and long, and 
was just about giving up hopes of a ferry, when an old 
man, bent nearly double, emerged from the saeter, and 
moved slowly down the hill ; he then drew the boat to 
the bank, and spent a considerable time in baling water 
from it At last he stepped into it and rowed across ; 
first pulling with the oars, and then, while the boat 
moved on by the impulse thus given, baling out water 
— then another pull, and more bowls of water over the 
side, — and so on until he reached the shore, with the 
boat nearly filled. The boat was a curiosity, being made 
simply of two squared pieces of the stump of a tree, form- 
ing the stem and stem ; to these ends some deal boards 

X 
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were nailed^ and thus the bottom and sides Yrere formed : 
it was a sort of rude packing-case, with thkdc ends, and 
no top ; and some lumps of stone were placed in tlie 
bottom for ballast The old man got out, and we hankd 
the box ashore, to let the water mn oat <^ its sides; 
then I threw out two big stones that ballasted cme end, 
and took their place, baling out the water as the old 
man rowed. When I remarked that the boat woidd not 
last much longer, he smiled; said that it wottid last ss 
long as he should himself, and patting its side, told me 
that he made it fifteen years ago : he seemed to have s 
strong affection for it, and I conid not help fancying 
that he intended it to be his coffin. 

After crossing, I walked np to the saeter, answered a 
great many questions firom the curious inhabitants, and 
then followed a track which ascends to a great height 
above the river and commands some fine views. Many 
tourists visit the Rinkan Foss, but ihey come from the 
other side, and very few ascend to this part of the 
valley. After passing another saeter, where I was sup- 
plied with milk in a kind of trough shaped like a 
London butcher's tray, and demanding much skilful 
management to drink out of the comer without over- 
whelming oneself, I arrived at the farm near to the 
Riukan Foss, which was the residence of Marie, the 
heroine of the Marie Stige.* This ferm is situated on 
the side of a mounts, which blocks up the valley. 

. * ** Stiffe** is the Dansk and Norsk for ladder, and placing the article 
en at the end of the word, as is usual, it becomes Stigen, the ladder, 
hence the local name " Marie Stigen,'* the Mary's ladder, which ipost 
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The ordinary track by which the lower part of the 
valley may be reached, ascends about a thousand feet 
oTer the ridge of this mountain, and then, of course, a 
corresponding descent has to be made. But the river ! 
How does that find its way down the valley ? There is 
a deep cleft, a great chasm, more than a thousand 
(some say two thousand) feet in depth. Ages had 
passed away, and nobody had dreamed of any oitkear 
way to reach the lower valley than that over the mouur 
tain; but Marie, whose lover lived below, had heard of 
his rival's plot to waylay him as he came by the track 
over the ridge to visit her, so she tried the dreadzul 
precipice, and found that by clinging with fingers and 
toes to the little ledges of the rock, she could pass in 
a direct line along the face of it. Thus she warned 
her lover of his danger, and enabled him to meet her 
secretly and safely, by traversing the giddy pafli she 
had discovered; and the lovers evaded — as lovers 
always do — both the cruel father and his accomplice, 
the wealthy rival. By this path they met as usual, 
until at last detected; and then Ejstein Halfoordsen, 
tibe lover, was prevailed upon to fly, in order to encsiipe 
new plots against his life. In the course of years the 
father died, the rival ceased to persecute, and Ejstein 
returned with f^une and wealth. He came by the 
shortest way, Marie saw him coming, and called his 
name aloud; he raised his arms and waved his hands 

English writers have misunddrstood and (Germanized into '* Marie 
Stein,** or Mary's Rock. Others spell it "Marie Stegen,** which, 
traniUted, sign^et the Maiy*s^, or Mary's roast meat 

X 2 
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as a signal of recognition, and by doing so was over- 
balanced and fell. She watched his falling body tifl it 
disappeared in the foam of the Riukan Foss ; w^hen the 
dark veil of madness fell over her mind, and AiliBlled its 
beneficent intent by shutting out a knowledge too hor- 
rible for endurance. 

A little girl from the farm guided me to the edge of 
the precipice, from which a distant view of the fall is 
obtained. From this point it is much like the Voring 
Foss, but can be better seen. My guide then showed 
me the beginning of the track leading to the Marie 
Stige, telling me that she was forbidden from going to 
the Marie Stige itself. I gave her 4 skillings, which 
she protested was too much, at the same time oflPering 
to return two, and it was with great diflSculty that I 
induced her to keep the whole amount of rather less 
than twopence. 

I then proceeded along what I supposed to be the 
Marie Stige, a ledge of rock trodden with footsteps, 
varying from six inches to a foot in width, with a sloping 
wall of rock above and the chasm below ; this conti- 
nued until I came to a part where there are two tracks, 
one apparently leading over the hill, the other direct to 
the midst of the perpendicular wall of the precipice 
(which is seen a little farther on rising to a fearful 
height overhead) and proceeding downwards to the gulf 
below, with an unbroken smoothness that looks utterly 
hopeless : but I determined to go on as long as there 
was any vestige of a tracL Following thus the marks 
of footsteps, I came out at last not upon the edge, but 
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upon the face of the J)recipice formed by the spUtting 
down of the barrier mountain before referred to ; it was 
a giddy path, but I kept along it, placing my feet upon 
the worn ledges and clinging to other ledges above, until 
I came to a tree which grew upon a ledge similar to those 
I had stepped upon, but much wider, and which seemed 
to be the end of the track I was following. Some 
initials cut upon the tree, as triumphant indications of 
the carver's exploit in reaching it, rather confirmed the 
notion that I had only followed a track leading to this as 
a station for viewing the waterfall and the whole of the 
great chasm, which are well displayed from this point. 

Concluding that such was the case, and that the other 
ascending track leads to the Marie Stige, I was about to 
return, when I saw far away below me, standing on a 
large table of rock, five student-looking young men, 
with a peasant, who appeared to be their guide ; they 
hailed me, and I returned their salutation, but could not 
hear what they said. Then the peasant took off his 
shoes, left them, and presently re-appeared moving along 
the face of the precipice like a fly on a wall. His 
means of adhesion were totally unintelligible from the 
distance, but as he approached I perceived that he was 
clinging by fingers and toes to narrow ledges of rock 
from one to four or five inches wide. At last he reached 
me, and asked me whether I would accompany him 
back, which I consented to do; though it appeared 
rather a dangerous exploit: I found, however, that it 
was much easier than it appeared to be from the dis- 
tance. The rock has a perpendicular lamination (and 
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doubtiess a corresponding cleavage to that to v^iiic^h ike 
formation of the chasm is due); the abrapt termHrattoBS 
of these laminae fcwm ledges^ which thoogh very narrow 
are perfectly firm and safe, affording a reliable £(x^ 
hold, without the slightest tendency to sUppeTyj^eam; 
besides these there is an abundance of sisiilar fedges, 
affording firm finger-hold, which, though bat an inck 
wide, give a most comfortable assnrance of safety to iie 
climber, who, bending the hands claw-fiishion, clii^ to 
them with the finger-ends. I would ratl^r, under SRCtch 
circumstances, have a firm two-inch foot ledge, and (me 
inch of such finger-hold, than an eighte^i-inch pathway 
with nothing for the hands. At about half ^ray I 
stopped to contemplate the scene, which is magnificentr 
and its grandeur is heightened by the pecuMar positioD 
from which it is seen. 

Imagine yourself " holding (m by your eydids," as 
the sailors have it, in the manner just described, to ihe 
face of a precipice which rises ov^head some 500 or 
600 feet; the upper part being, in fact, quite out of 
sight, without leaning forward, which would, of course, 
involve tibe fate of Ejstein ; th^i, with great care, and 
some fear and trembling, you turn yourself round, gra- 
dually placing your heels on the former positicm of 
your toes, removing your hands one at a time fixmi 
their clutching-places, and finding a lower ledge upoQ 
which to rest the wrist end or heel of the hand. Hav- 
ing anchored yourself thus, and keeping your back 
quite flat against the rock (as any leaning £brward 
would be fatal), you look in the direction of die 
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upper part of the valley, and see £ar below and far 
away a dark chasm partly hidd^i by branch^ of trees; 
through this the river flows, and as it comes nearer 
reaches a wider opening of the gorge, advancing 
towards the edge of a precipice, over which it rolls 
towards a gully of its own cutting, and then pitches 
down an unknown depth : for the mass of falling water 
plunges into a white cloud that hides the bottom of the 
dark abyss, and rises up high into the sunshine. This 
is the perpetual spray, the reeking, or " riukan^ from 
which the name of the fall is derived. You may, how- 
ever, estimate the depth, for looking straight down the 
gray wall to which you are clinging, you see that it 
terminates in dark, quiet water. This is the same that a 
few minutes since was thundering and tearing down so 
furiously, and partly rising again to form the ever- 
hanging, though ever-falling, cloud of waterdrops. 

Murray says that the ^^ Estimates of the height of 
the Biukan Foss are various; the most probable is 
about 900 feet" This, I think, is an over-estimate r 
500 feet appears to me much nearer the truth. The 
part of the wall on which I halted is fully as much 
above the top of the fall as the whole height of the 
&11 itself According to Murray's estimate, therefore, 
there was 1,800 feet of precipice below; according to 
my own, about 1,000 and some 400 or 500 feet above. 
This wall is not absolutely perpendicular, but is within 
a very few degrees of it. 

On arriving at the end of the Marie Stige, and 
landing upon the platform of rock where the five 
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tourists stood^ I was congratulated by them all on my 
escape ; but did not quite understand the meaning of 
these earnest congratulations. One of them, an Anglo- 
Portuguese South- American merchant, explained in 
English that, seeing me halting in that terrible situa- 
tion (by the tree before mentioned), they concluded 
that I had got so far and was unable to advance or 
retreat, and were under the impression that the acci- 
dent of their arrival with the guide had been the means 
of saving my Ufe. They were rather disappointed 
when I told them that I was in no danger w^hatever, 
and had no idea of danger ; that I could have retreated 
with perfect ease, but should not have ventured forward 
had not their guide, by his example, demonstrated the 
possibility of so doing, which otherwise was by no 
means evident They had really been terrified, and 
when, in order to convince them that there was no 
danger, I proposed to recross with them, the Portuguese 
exclaimed that he would not do so for a vast amount; 
and all the rest concurred. I can easily understand 
that, viewed from this position, where the ledges are 
quite invisible, and both the height above and depth 
below, fairly seen, it must be a somewhat thrilling sight 
to witness the crossing of the Marie Stige — far more 
so than to do it. 

This platform of rock affords by far the best view of 
the fall, and those who come from below have no occa- 
sion to cross the Marie Stige, except for its own sake. 
The quantity of falling water is much greater than at 
the Voring Foss, but the height does not appear to me 
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SO great. Much of the effect of the quantity of water 
is lost, on account of the narrowness of the chasm down 
which it falls. 

After lingering till the sun had set, I walked on, in 
company with the Portuguese and his four Norwegian 
companions, to the farm below, where they remained. 
This farm is said to have been the residence of Marie's 
lover, and many tourists who walk up the rugged way 
from it to the platform of rock from which the best 
view of the fall is obtained, imagine that they have 
thereby crossed the Marie Stige. I walked on by 
moonlight through a fine valley, passing many cascades, 
imtil I reached Dale, at a late hour. This is a good! 
station, and the regular halting-place for visitors to the 
Riukan Foss. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Tin Sjocn — Tellemark costume — A sociable squirrel — Bne 
forests — Dirt, rags, and finery — ^A few fiwits brought forward to 
indicate that tourists with wei^ stomachs should not yis^ tfae 
Tellemark — Solid chairs — Breakfast with the bonder — An 
inyestigation of the contents of mj knapsack — Sudden cbange 
in the social aspect of the country^ Wine-shops, comrnerce, sad 
mining — Kongsberg— A puldic-house and Sunday amuBemeat— 
The long town of Drammen — My reception by the hotel-keepffs 
of Drammen — Home-like scenery and its associations — Gaiety 
of Christiania — Family affinity betwe^i ourselTCB and tbe 
Norwegians and Danes — ^Back to London. 

The next morning I walked down the valley to Mael, on 
the Lake of Tin Sjoen, then took a boat to Haakenaes, 
where there is a good station, and from thence by 
another boat I proceeded to Graver, ten miles farther 
down the lake. The boatmen were two fine-looking fel- 
lows, tall, and powerfully built, and with the large and 
strongly-marked features that characterize the peasants 
of the Tellemark. Their short jackets and waistcoats 
were as usual thickly covered with silver buttons, and 
at the knees of their knee-breeches there were as many 
more buttons as could be placed there. The lake is 
rather a fine one, bounded by high wooded hills and 
fertile little bays, with farms upon them in every bend 
of the shore. Wild waterfowl abound here, and we 
were much amused with a squirrel that followed the 
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boat for a long distance^ as we rowed close to the otber 
shore. 

On landing at Graver, I inqnired for the track 
leading to Kongsberg, by Bolkesjo; a well-(^ned 
path was shown to me, and I was recommended to 
stop at the farm of Lier, which, according to my in- 
formant, would aflford the most comfortable quarters in 
the district. There is much fertile country, and some 
tolerably good ferms in the neighbonriiood of Graver. 

The first part of my walk was amidst the rich scenery 
of fertile winding valleys, and then through silent forests 
of tall pnes, with stems so large, so high and straight, 
swid uniformly tapering, that Milton's lines, — 

" His splear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some high admiral, were but a wand," 

haunted me continually as I walked along. After ei^t 
or ten miles of such forests, the track passes over some 
curious glacier ground, — ^great plains of smooth, flag- 
like rock, with very slight inclination, and remarkably 
deep grovings. Finally, I reached lier, which is 
situated on the flank of a curiously shaped mountain, 
overlooking a melancholy lake. I should never have 
fotmd it, had I not overtaken three dirty men who 
were going out a-fishing, and with whom I wdked 
for about an hour. Tl^y pointed out the farm, which 
is not visible from the track, aixl is ^tusted in a 
region so hopelessly rocky that I could scarcely believe 
any agriculture possible : I should not have thought of 
lookii^ for a house thereabouts. On reaching it, I 
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of bread was new, and had appar^itly been pr^>and 
on purpose, or was possibly part of the fiunilj- proviaieii 
for Sunday. 

Aft^ breakfast, my hat and stidc were carefbSj 
examined, and such longing glances were cast npw 
the outside of my knapsack, that I felt morally coh- 
pelled to exhibit its contents; which afforded an i»- 
mense amount <^ delight Small as it was^ nmie 
host and his wife evidently regarded it as a uKosesam 
of wcHiders : the scarlet flannel shirt was an oli^eet d 
special admiraticHi; the sofkness of the material, the 
brilliancy of the colour, the buttons and stitching^ wcse 
all commented upon with the utmo^ enthnsiasHi, and 
they evidently considered me guilty of a great waste 
of fi|)lendour in wearing so brilliant a garment indde. 
Had it belcmged to the bonder, he would certainly have 
worn it as an overcoat, and have covered it with all the 
silver brooches and buttons in his possession. If I had 
possessed another besides that on my ba<^ I should 
have made him a pres^it of it, and waited over Sunday 
to witness the result. 

As a protecti(m against the weather, and inunersicHi 
in rivers, &c, I make up the contents of my kn^ 
sack into small parcels, rolled in oiled silk, and secured 
with an india-rubber ring. These rings interested 
the investigators immensely, and when I ^etdied 
one of them to its utmost and passed it ov^ my 
head, the bonder threw up his hands, exclaiming, 
«^0 mine God fader!" ^^O mine God fader!'' and 
tq>eated the exclamation every time I showed him a 
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new application of tbeir wondrously expansive powers. 
When, at the condnsion of the show, I gave him two 
of these rings, he rushed off to show them to his house- 
men, and he evidently valued iiiem above the artificial 
flies and fish-hooks. I should advise all tourists who 
propose penetrating the wilds of Norway to carry a few 
boxes of vulcanized india-rubber rings with them. 

I walked on by Bolkesjo, which is a clean com- 
fortable station near the boundary of the Tellemark. 
The beams of the room are elaborately decorated with 
scroll carvings and Latin inscriptions in relief; the 
letters very large, and painted altematdy red and yellow 
on a green ground. A comfortable dinner was pro- 
vided here. I intended to take a carriole to the next 
station, in order to have some exp^ience of this mode 
of travelling before leaving Norway ; but I was told 
that they could not fetch a horse in less than three or 
four hours, and therefore I travelled by my usual means 
of conveyance, along a good road and through a well- 
peopled country. I was much struck with the diange 
in the appearance of the people and the condition of the 
houses that was evident immediately upon passing the 
boundary of the Tellemark. At Moen, I found a small 
but comfortable station, and enjoyed the luxury of 
sleeping in a clean, uninhabited bed. 

On approaching Kongsberg next morning, I was 
rather surprised at passing some wine-shops; the first 
I had seen in Norway. In order to ascertain what sort 
of wine is popular here, I called for a glass at one 
of the shops, and was supplied with some cherry wine 
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strongly flavoured with the prussic acid from the 
kernels. The charge was two skillings per glass. 

Kk)ngsberg is a considerable town, with indications 
of commerce that are quite novel, after Norwegian 
country life ; for, besides its mining industry, there is 
much trading in timber, as the logs and rafts in the 
river testify. Being Sunday, I could not visit the great 
silver mine ; and having only just time enough to reach 
Christiania by the starting time of the packet, was 
unable to afford the two days' delay that such a visit 
would cost ; therefore I pushed on to the next station, 
intending to take a carriole there, but found there was 
none : nor was there any food, but abundance of ale. 
It was, in fact, remarkably like an English beer-shop, 
and the people about were beer-shop customers such as 
mining districts usually supply. 

At Hougsund, which is rather more than half way 
to Drammen, there is a very large station; quite a 
public-house, with a skittle-groimd and tea-gardens 
attached, where a game nearly the same as American 
bowls, was being vigorously played by artizans in their 
Sunday clothes. There were other games, such as 
throwing a suspended ring upon a hook, &c., and there 
were many players, but I observed no indications of gam« 
bling ; and though most of the players and the loungers, 
who were very numerous, were drinking ale, there was 
no drunkenness. This is evidently a favourite place 
of Sunday resort for the artizans of the vicinify. The 
reader must remember that I had left behind the wild 
district of Tellemark, the region of bog and mountain 
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and thinly scattered farms^ and that I was now in the 
midst of a dense population and much business. Most of 
the company consisted of working men in their Sunday 
clothes, in which guise they look singularly like Scotch- 
men under similar circumstances. Like Scotchmen on 
Sunday, they dress all in black; like Scotch artizans 
on Sunday, they seem oppressed with a consciousness 
of being in &11 dress, and move about in a bashftd, 
uneasy manner; and like Scotchmen, they can evidently 
take a great deal of ale without inconvenience; but 
they are unlike Scotchmen in Scotland on Sunday, in 
taking their Sunday amusements openly and without 
fear of the folk. Luther's notions of the Sabbath are 
ftdly carried out here ; for while the people scrupulously 
abstain from following their daily labour, they make the 
Sunday a bright and cheerfiil holiday — agoing to church 
in the morning, taking country walks in the afternoon, 
and singing and dancing in the evening. 

I had a dinner of broth and mutton, the broth 
prepared with barley precisely after the manner of 
Scotch broth, and then walked on to Drammen, meet- 
ing many people on the way, some on foot, others in 
carrioles and gigs, many fishing on the banks of the 
river, and several carrying guns; these, and the con- 
tinual banging that I heard in the fields around, showed 
that shooting is a favourite sport in this neighbourhood. 
Among other provisions for amusement were some 
** 51 vogns," or ale waggons, carts built for the purpose 
of carrying bottles of ale, and retailing them on the 
wayside. The two that I passed were besieged by 

T 
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customers^ and corkscrews were in great demand. 
There are several terraces in this valley of the river 
Drammen^ but they are not so high above the lev^ of 
the river as those of the northern valleys. 

Dranunen is a very long town, longer even than the 
'^ lang toun o' Kirkaldy." It has some fifteen thousand 
inhabitants ; is about five miles long and nothing broad, 
being simply a row of houses on each side of a broad 
river. There are many handsome villas in the neigh- 
bourhood belonging to the rich timber-merchants ; iiiey 
are built of wood brightly painted, and have handsome 
gardens around them. There is no national costume 
in Drammen: round hats and ample skirts prevail 
among the women, and black dress coats and Panama 
hats are most conmion among the men. I heard many 
pianos and a good deal of singing in the houses, and 
passed some public rooms where there were many 
dancers. It was about sunset when I reached the com- 
mencement of Drammen, and quite dark by the time 
I had walked partly through it. 

I was dismissed very cavalierly from the first hotel at 
which I applied. It was the chief hotel of the place, 
and possessed a waiter, who, with the natural instinct 
of his species, looked up and down me, estimated the 
value of my clothes, and then showed me the door. It 
is true that my boots were reduced to the last extremi- 
ties of barely adhering to my feet ; my trousers, which 
originally were of shepherd's plaid, had acquired a uni- 
form tint, similar to that which distinguishes the gar- 
ments of brickmak^^ and navvies; my coat, of the 
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same material, was in a similar condition, but not so 
decidedly bricky. Besides this, there were many mend- 
ings of my own, the stitches of which were large 
enough to be distinctly visible to the naked eye, and 
the colour of the thread was not exactly the sam6 as 
the material it held together ; my last clean collar was 
consumed, and my complexion was many shades darker 
and redder than that of a civilized Caucasian : $till, I 
did not anticipate so unceremonious an expulsion, and 
might have been indignant had not my sense of the 
ludicrous prevailed. 

Finding no other hotel or inn in the neighbourhood, I 
made inquiry of a passer-by, who proved to be a shoe- 
maker, and a very civil fellow. He took me to the 
nearest inn, where, in order to conciliate the authorities, 
I ordered a bottle of ale before commencing my chief 
negotiations; but it was of no avail, my boots and 
trousers, wild beard and complexion, were too much 
for them, and I was politely told that the house was ftdl. 
The shoemaker then conducted me to another house 
of apparently still smaller pretensions, where another 
bottle of ale and another appUcation led to a like result 
We then crossed the bridge — ^which, according to the 
shoemaker's belief, is the longest and finest bridge in 
the world — ^and boldly entered the second grand hotel 
of Drammen. I called for a bottle of ale and asked 
for the master: the latter came bearing the former; he 
spoke English fluently, and said at once that he per- 
ceived that I was a tourist who had been roughing it 
up the country. I told him how I had been turned 
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out of the other hotels as a rogue and vagabond; he 
laughed, and assured me that he, who was a man of the 
world and accustomed to Englishmen, could distinguisli 
an English gentleman at a glance, whatever might be 
the state of his clothes ; whereupon I called for another 
bottle of ale, and we all three hobnobbed together, then 
had more ale and an hour's gossip. The sho^naker 
would not stop to supper, and was only prevented by 
physical force from paying for all the ale, though he 
had already paid for one of the previous bottles. 

The next morning after much walking I finally 
emerged from the long street into the country, which is 
very fertile and well cultivated. At the Gulbeck station 
I hired a carriole and horse to the next station, a dis- 
tance of If Norsk mile, about ten English statute 
miles ; the charge for which was 2 marks 6 skillings, or 
about 28, in English money. The principal difficulty 1 
encountered was in the disposal of my legs, which have 
to be somehow arranged between the front of the vehicle 
and the tail of the horse, either dangling or resting on 
the shafts. The chief excitement of carriole travel- 
ling is the running down the hills, which Norwegian 
ponies perform in a manner peculiar to themselves : the 
steeper the hill the greater the speed ; the rougher the 
road and the larger the loose blocks of stones upon itj 
the greater is the sense of security enjoyed by the 
horse, and the more frolicsome are his movements. As 
there are no other springs than the elasticity of the 
shafts, the tourist may or may not, according ta taste, 
participate in the animal's enthusiasm. 
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The scenery is very beautifdl all the way between 
Drammen and Christiania. It has a smiling, home-like, 
English character. The wild moimtains and the dreary 
^elds, the snow-peaks and glaciers, bogs, boulders, tor- 
rents, and cascades, the vanishing foot-tracks and bar- 
riers of gray precipice, all seemed now to belong to a 
distant land and a past age of dreamy remembrance; 
while this common highway passing between rich fields, 
skirting small lakes with water-lilies on their surface, 
and crossing tranquil rivers that have bending willows 
overhanging from their grassy banks, was like the way 
home from some friend's house in the country, and set 
me longing for my books, my easy chair, some music, 
a clean collar, and civilization. These feelings were 
heightened as I approached Christiania, and passed 
numerous villas of considerable beauty ; at one of the 
finest of which there was a grand party, with gaily- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen promenading on a terrace 
that overlooked an Italian garden with flower vases, 
statues, and fountains, all enlivened by the music of an 
excellent band. 

Christiania appeared extravagantly gay and Paris- 
like : there were pleasure-boats sailing on the fiord in 
the neighbourhood of Oscar's Hall, the king's summer 
palace on the water -side; the Klinkenberg seemed 
filled with visitors ; there was a grand concert in an- 
other place, the ^^Lust-saUe;" the Walhalla Theatre 
was open, and there had been a performance there last 
night (Sunday); and everybody seemed to be brilliantly 
dressed and keeping holiday. Whether this was attri- 
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butable to the contrast with the Tellemark^ or due to 
the fact that this is the gay season at Christiania, and 
the festival of Saint Mondaj^ which is kept to some 
extent by the artizans of Norway, I cannot positively 
say ; perhaps, all combined to give the city the altered 
aspect it presented to me. 

I was greeted with a hearty welcome by mine host of 
the Hdtel dn Nord, who knew exactly where I had 
been, how I had travelled, and almost everything con- 
cerning me. It appears that the station keepers have 
to make some sort of periodical report, of which the 
newspaper editors of Christiania avail themselves to 
chronicle the movements of the more illustrious tour- 
ists ; my want of rank was fidly compensated by the 
eccentricity of my mode of travelling. 

On the next morning I left Christiania, and, sailing 
down the fiord by a steam-packet that called at many 
stations on the way, arrived at the mouth of the fiord 
and bade farewell to Norway. Then, passing through 
the Kattegat and Great Belt by the flat sandy shores of 
Denmark, I landed at Kiel, where I was surj^rised at 
finding that everybody spoke German, and that the 
Danish tongue was almost unknown. I felt positively 
annoyed with this, in spite of a great respect for Ger- 
many and its people, for my short stay of a little over 
two months had created a sort of Scandinavian enthu- 
siasm, an earnest wish to witness the consummation of 
that great Scandinavian confederation of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and the formation thereby of a 
powerful barrier against Russian encroachment on the 
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one handj and Austrian conrt influences on the other. 
Such a confederation, united by a strong sense of 
common nationality, and common language, if in firm 
alliance with Britain, would have great influence on 
Europe ; and an influence exercised by a people of so 
solids calm, and pacific a character would greatly aid 
the spread of sound constitutional liberty and tiie gene- 
ral progress of mankind, 

I feel strongly tempted to dwell upon this and 
kindred subjects in order to show how Englishmen are 
bound by a sort of national filial tie to Norway and Den- 
mark — ^for undoubtedly the best blood of Britain has 
been derived from the shores of Scandinavia. No ob- 
servant tourist can visit Norway (and the same applies 
to Denmark) without having continually forced upon 
his attention the moral and physical family likeness be- 
tween these northern people and ourselves ; for all our 
special English characteristics are even more visible in 
Norway than in England: all those peculiarities of 
physiognomy, of manner and character, by which an 
Englishman is distinguished from a Frenchman, and 
even from a German, are seen to be purely Scandi- 
navian peculiarities. I often thought, when in the most 
wild and primitive parts of Norway, that they now re- 
present, in everything but costume and the presence 
of guns and a few other modem inventions, very nearly 
the state of Old England in the days of Alfred ; and 
that a practical knowledge of the physical and social 
condition of Norway at the present time* must be of 
great value to the student of English history and the 
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progress of English civilization. Biit as another voliuBe 
would be needed if I were to attempt a dissertation on 
this interesting subject^ I must conclude; leaving the 
reader to picture for himself the rest of the journey 
from Eiel^ by the railway that passes through the corn- 
fields and butter-yielding flats of Holstein to busy 
Hamburg, and then by sea to the giddying roar and 
whirl and rattle of still busier London. 
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Expenses of travelling, board, lodging, &o. from the time 

of leaving Hull to the return to London — ^two months and 

eleven days. 

£ «. d. 
Passage money (second class) from Hull to 

Chiistiania 3 10 

Food and steward 10 

BreakfJMt at Christiansand 2 



Admission to Elinkenberg 
Seat in theatre at ditto 
Orange at ditto 
Hap and vocabulary 
Bill at Hotel du Kord 
Rail to EidsYold (third class) 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Eidsvold 

Fare by steamer on the Miosen Lake 

Dinner on ditto, 18 sk. ; ale, \0d. 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Hammer's Hotel, 
Lillehanmier 

Dinner at Mosshuus 

Supper, bed, and breakfost at Holmen 

Steamer to Elfstadt 

Dinner at Hundorp 

* Specie- dollars, marks, and skillings. A specie-dollar is equal to 
about 4tf. 6(/. English, a mark to about lOfJ., and a skilling rather 
less than one halt)[>enn7. 24 skillings make 1 mark; 5 marks, 1 specie- 
dollar. 
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Supper, bed, and break&st at 1^ 

Ditto at Laorgaard 

Ditto at Dombaas 

Diimer, bed, and breakfiut at Jerkin . . . 

Dinner at Driyttoen i 

Sapper, bed, and breakfiut at Bise 

Dinner at Stuen 

Sapper, bed, and breakflut at Bjerkager 

Dinner at Hoy 

Bed and breakflftst at Soknaes 

Dinner at Leer 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Oust 
Belle Vae Hotel, Trondbjem : 

Dinner and coffee 

One bottle ale 

Sapper 

Half-bottle Saateme 

Servants 

Passage from Trondbjem to Hammerfest 

Provisions on board 

Landing and embarking 

Break&st at Hammerfest 

Dinner and wine at ditto 

Landing and embarking at TromsS 

Ale and breakfast at baker's shop at ditto 

Passage from Hammerfest to Trondhjem 

Provisions on board 

Landing 

Bill at Belle Vae, Trondlgem 

Ferry, 2 ; dinner, 8 

Sapper, bed, and break&st at Bye 

Two bowls milk at Pandrem 

Sapper and bed at Langsaet 

Break&st at Garberg 

Supper, bed, and hreaJtfaet at Quam 

Dinner at Honstad 

Boat and men 

TUsegelse 

Sapper, bed, and break&st at Baekkan 

Boat and tilsegelse ... 

Milk 

Sapper, bed, and break&st at Lonsaet ... 
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Boat and tilsegelse 

Boat, man, and bo7 

Dinner, 8 ; milk, 2. 

Boat and men 

Boat to Yeblnngsnaesset 

Dinner at ditto 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Ormein ... 

Ditto ditto atMolmen ... 

Ditto ditto atHoset 

Bed and breakfiEist at Skeaker 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Mork 

Ditto ditto atMorkSaeter 

Ditto ditto atmelyior ... 

Bill at Bonnei (two days) 

Dinner at SogndalslQoeren 

Boatmen and tilsegelse ... ,', 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Landen ... 

Men and bcMit to Gadvangen 

Dinner at Gadvangen 

Bill at Vossevangen 

Boat 

Boatto Vik 

Boat across lake to Saebo and back 

Guide to Voring Foss 

Milk 

Bill at Vik 

BoattoUtne 

Dinner at ditto 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Lofthuus 

BoattoOdde 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at ditto 

Dinner at ditto 

Mending boots 

Supper, bed, and break&st at Hildal 

Man with wooden shoes 

Sapper, bed, break&st, and ham and fladbrod, 1 

joum^^ at Boldal ... 

Milk at saetera 

Supper, bed, and breakflEUrfi at Nordgaard 

Milk 

Sapper, bed, and breakfiist at Gaardsflord 
Milk 
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Sapper, bed, and breakflMt at Bospen 

Milk, 4 ;♦ ferry, 4 

Gtiide to the Marie Stige 

Ditto acroBt ditto 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Dale 

BoattoHildal 

Ditto to Grarer 

Sapper, bed, and breakfast at Lier 

Dinner at Bolkesjo 

Supper, bed, and breakfast at Moen 

Dinner and ale at Hongsond 

Ale 

Sapper, bed, and bfeak&st at Drammen 
Carriole 

Hotel du Nord, Christiania 

Steam to Kiel 

ProTlsions on board 



86 specie-dollars, 1 mark, 11 skillings, equal to 

Add expenses from Hall to Christiania 

Ditto from Kiel to London 
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Total expenses 



By examination of the above account, it will be seen that 
the whole expenses for board and lodging for the ten weeks 
amounted to rather less than 9Z. 

* The frequent repetition of milk hereabouts is explained by the 
fact that, milk being the most nutritious food obtainable, I dined on 
bowls of milk whenever I could get them. Fresh milk is abundant 
enough on the Qelds during the summer, as the cows are all at the 
saeters, but none is to be obtained at the &rms below. !bi the above 
account each 2 skillings represents one bowl of milk, containing 
nearly a quart 
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la# cor mlstakM reapeetinff them, and for de* 
■oribing Japan and Japaneee In such an attrae- 
tlva manner a« to make ua atralghtwaj deaire to 
▼Ojac« to that simple and hoepitable land. * * * 



8tw, with Charts and Views, 18«. clotK 



We mi^it aooompany the author in hSa «nmf of 
the ooaat or Tartanr. in hi* vie<r« of tlw Aaear. 
and the other point* ; bnt we hnre done OMail 
to ahow the ebaraeter and attraetions ot tliia a* 
tremely Interesting •work.**— .^fiiriKW—. 



Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 

In One Volume, Post 8tH>. Price Is, ed. cloth. 

•* We heartily rseomnMnd this -< 
renders as the latest, freshest, and 



**Ladj Shelley has done Tery well what she 
undertook to do. She has shown good Judgment 
In not going diffusely over facts « ith which the 
paUie Is familiar, ana she has given a clear and 
o<Minected aeoount of the ohief outward eircum- 
staneee of the poet lifb. The essay is singularly 
temperate and inofl)»nsiTe In lan^ave; the 



beautv of style and feeling with which it abounds 
will, fefi^ It aooeptable — ^---— 



to many. "SattiTdaif 



tribute to the memory of one whooe Ufb shows 
us how little conneenon there masr be betvees 
genius and happiness. Many of tne letten sn 



exceedingly Interebtlng."— Crifte. 
"We welcome the present bir 
sents Shelley to us as ne was 
who knew him best.' 



biytS 



Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and 

Central India during Hie Suppression of the Mutiny in 
1857-8. By Mrs. Henry Duberly, Author of a 
** Journal kept during the Russian War." 

Post 890, iDtM Map, Price 10s, ed. cloth. 



" Mrs. Duberly has produced a Tory readable 
and even amusing volume. Indeed, it is not c asy 
to Isiy it asida when onoe opened, and there can 



be little doubt that it will attain a 
circulation."— iVess. 

"Mrs. Duberiy's ' . 

is a pleasant, ohatty, little 



The Fool of Quality. By Henry Brooex. New and 
Revised Edition, with Biographical Preface by the Rer. 
C. Kinosley, Rector of Eversley. 

Two Volumes, Post Bvo, with Portrait of the Author. Price One Guinea. 



•• If the 'Fool of Quality ' be perused with re- 
ference to the period at which it was written, as 
well as from its author's point of view, and if it 
be eonaldered as theeanMat» haarfclUtprodafltion 



of an aeeompUshed gentleman and » aineera i 
philanthropist, whose life was devoted toeflbrts ' 
to do good, its ezcelleaeas, which are manar. will , 



William Burke the Author of Junius. By 

JelINGBR 0. SyMONS. Square. Price Ss. $d. cloth. ^ 



"This essay is written with much elegance of 
style^and force of wgnment. • • • The bo<dc does 
oertninlv disclose some startling data."— iUas- 
trated London Hewt. 

*\TB9<iiOS^!^oomvar\ng the letters of Junine 
with the private correspondence of Bdmond 



Burke, he has elicited certain parallel paf sss 
of which it IS impossible to evade t&e slni- 
flcance."— uUterarr QfucottB. 
,.** A week's reflection, and a second reading off 
Mli^^y^?"? *^ ^^» ^^•^ Bteengthened our eon- 
viotion that he has proved his eaae."— iSh^eetoisf. 



SMITH, EUDEB J^lNT^ CO. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— conHnued. 

A Handbook of Average ; with a Chapter on 
Arbitration. By Manlby HopkikS, Second Edition, 
Revised and brought down to the present time. 
8tK>. Price lbs, cloth; 17 a. 6d, half-bound law calf. 

Life and Liberty in America. By Dk. a Mackat. 

Two VfAwncs^ Poet Svo, with Ten Tinted lUuatrations, price One Guinea. 



'* A bright, tnah, and hopefta 1x>ok, worthy of 
the author, whoae songs are oftenest heard on 
the AtlMitio. Dr. If aokiur writes as healthily as 



he slags: deso2lblni 



•Lihei 



irty» ( 
outh.' 



„ as he saw it, and 

as he studied it, in the North and in 



^e South."— uitAMMMMi. 



" We recommend these Tolames to pemnL as 
the resalt of onreftil and diUgent oMervt^on. 
assisted by personal assooiation, well caleulatea 
to fsoilitate the attainment of truth."— Xead«r. 

"Dr. Maokay's Tolnmes are eminently readalde 
and amusing."— iV««t. 



England and her Soldiers. By Habmet Mabtinbait. 

With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams^ One Vol, Crown Bvo, price 9s. cloih, 
"The purpose with which If las Hartineau has detail, and at the sapae time so much force, placed 



B purpose 1 _ 

written about England aud her soldiers is purely 
praotieal, and equally so is the manner in whi<m 
she has treated the sutijeot. There is not in her 
whole Tolnme one line of invective against indivi- 
dnala or dasses. Mo candid reader can deny that 
this ellbrt has been made opportunely, 'ably, and 
discreetly."— S!p«e<ator. 

** The book is remarkable for the clear, compre- 
hensive way in which the anhiect is treated. 
Great eredlt is due to Miss If artloeau tw having 
80 compaetly. soaptrttedly. with eo modi troth ol 



the matter before the public in this interesting 
and well-timed ^o\xxm%J*—iihiifpimo and Merom^ 
tile Gazette. 

" Miss 'Martineau has worked out her subleet 
with courage, power, and eonsolMitfousneee. 



Faithful in fact and noh in sugzestion, she haa 

gven us in this volume a very valuable adcttuon 
our present atore of knowledge aa the condoot 
and condition of the Crimean troops."- £<t«rB»y 
€fazeUe. 



Social Innovators and their Schemes. By 
William Lucas Sabgant, Author of "The Science of 
Social Opulence," &c. 

Post 890, price lOs, 6d. cloth, 

** If r. Bargant haa written a rerv rattal sketch. 
His book Is Impartial, pleasantly written, and 
excellently arranged."— <Saf«»rdair Meview. 

" It has the merit of going deep into the snMeet 
matter atone of its most vital pointa: and ft is 
this merit that oonatitutes the speelai value of 
Mr. Banaut'a book. HU views are sensible and 
sound, they are bron^t ibrward clearly and dis- 

Life in Ttiscang. By Mabel Shabman Cumvokd. 

With Two Views, Post Svo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 



r, with quiet Tlgoor and tdllag ffloa* 

ution."— Press. 

" Mr. Sargant haa done good aervlee In putttng 
upon leootd some of the vagartaa ot the peeudo- 
eoonomlats of the laat twenty years. His views 
are sound and moderate on thia InuMurtant qoes- 



" There are many traces of quiel, genlaT humour, 
brnitant and harmless aa summer lighUdng. 
which agreeably relieve the more serious portions 
of the work. Miss Crawford's refleetlone are as 
sound and practical aa her peroeptlona are lively 



and acute, and ahe hea auoeeeded in oontribtiMag 
a really valuable addltioa to that othenHM ve- 
dundant department of literature."— IWm. 

** The peaaant life in Tuscany has. perhaps, not 
beoi 80 well photognn^hed before."— jtM«fMBMai. 



Hong Kong to Manilla. By Hefby T. Ellis, B.N, 

Post StfOf with Fourteen Wmtratiansy price 12«. cUA, 
"Thenarrattveftilfllstheohleetof the author. I **Mr.BttishaaglventothepubUea moatnOa- 
which U to present a lively account of what he | aMeaadlntereatIng worii upon a raee a nd e o—tr t 
saw. heard, and did during a hottdmr run to a little known to Engllah readera."-iKi irt Wi l i i 
rardy visited plaee.*^4peefo<or. I MmmtfthaWmrtd. 

New Zealand and its Colonization. By Wmaui 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demy Sw, price Us., thth. 



** This is the moat eomplete and eeoivrehettaive 
aeooont of the eokmiiation of Ne >«r SSeauind which 
haa let heen laid before the pubHo."— Ofode. 

" we reeommend the volume aa weU deaerring 
pervMll^evfxyonewhofeela an Interest in the 



qneatioB of etionial adminiatratlon.''— Jfamlii^ 
Chroniele. 

** Mr. Swsliiaon'S volume abonnda with tiilbr> 
matlon upon ttie reaonreea of the ooIobjf. iti 
advaatage f<nr emtanuita, and ita tetum mr^ 
Bpeot8."-Xad<ef JSewtpaper, 

8 



-WORKS i>uBi:.iS3aEr> by 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— con«tnt£erf. 

The Life of J. Deacon Hume, Esq., late 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Chables 

BaDHAH. Pott 8vo, price 9«., chth. 

In oar literature, peenllarlr ftill off beautiei, ui 
peeoliarUr ft»e Irom fkolte/'— ^<to«. 

*' It ia well that the world's attention ebooU bt 
oalled to such a man. and that tl&e partioalan tl 
hti character and career tlioald. be preaerred iat 
biogn^^hy/'-il^ctotor. 



«* ▲ matteriT piece oi Mographlcal narrative. 
1 o mtnnte and consdentlooa Indnitrj In eearch- 
Ins oat AmU, Mr. Badham conjoint the attrac* 
tione of a graceful style and a sincere likin~ '~~ 
the task he has in hand. He has prodnced c 



tlons of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. He has prodnced one of 
Um moet useful and Jadlcioas biographies extant 



The Life of Charlotte Bronte. (Cukrer Beix.) 
Author of "Jane Eyre,'* "Shielet," "Vuxbtte,'' Ac 
By Mbs. Gaskell, Author of " North and South,** &c. 

Fourth Edition^ HevUed^ One Volume, with a Portrait of Miss Bronti mi 
a View of Haworth Parsonage, Price Is, 6d, ; morocco elegant, 14f. 



disregard everj temptation which intelle^ thron 
in the way of women— how generoualj and noUjr 
a human being can Utc under the inressare tf 
aoeumulated misft>rtune— the record is at haadiE 
'The Life <tf Charlotte Brcmte.*"— Aitankv 
Meview. 

" Mrs. Oaskell has done her work welL Ha 
narrative is simple, direct, intelligible, unafltoted. 
No one else could have paid so tender and diseera- 

' "-"-itetotheme "~ 

Magasine, 



ing a tribute to the memory of Charlotte BrontL" 
—Frtuer^BMagOi ' 



** AH the secrets of the literary workmanship 
of the authoress of -Jane Eyre' are unfolded in 
the eoorse of this extraordinary narrative."— 
Time$: 

** Mrs. Qaskell's account of Charlotte Bronte 
and her funily is one of the profoundest tragedies 
of modem Uh."^Speetator. 

*' Mrs. Gaskell has prodnced one of the best 
biographies of a woman by a woman which we 
can recall to mind."— ^i^Jk^iMstMi. 

"If any one wishes to see how a woman 
poMOSMd of the highest intellectual power can 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES— ^iar^A Edition, Post 8ro, price 98, cloth. 

SECOND SERIES— Fi/IA Edition, price 9s, cloth, 

THIRD SERIES— JPourM Edition, Post Svo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 



"There are many persons, and their number 
increases every year, to whom Bobertson's writ- 
ings are the most stable, exhaustless, and satis- 
fsetory form of religious teaching which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, 
■oggestive, and practical.'^— £!atNrdajr Seview, 

" There mnst be a n-eat and true heart, where 
there is a great and true preacher. And in that, 
beyond everything else, lay the secret of Mr. 
Bobertson's influence. We feel that a brother 
man is speaking to us as brother men : that we are 
listenfaig. not to the measured words of a calm. 



oooS^ thinker, but to the passionate deep*tone(I 
voiee of an earnest human soul."— JBtftii* 
Ckri$tian Magasine, 



Unbwrgk 



"These sermons ere ftill of thought and beaatr> 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
ftimish evidence of originality without extratS' 
gance, of discrimination without tedionsaess, si^ 
of piety without cant or oonventtonaUsm."— 
Briiitk Quarterly, 

" We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 

Srusal of our readers. Thej win find in thsoi 
ought of a rare and beaatifhl descriptioai, s> 
earnestness of mind steadfiMt in the scm^ of 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embraolng."- 
BeonomUt, 

"They ere very remarkable compositions. Tte 
thoughts are often very striking, and entircdy oak 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— Oaiartf ton. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, 

Post ^vo, price la, ^d, cloth. 



" These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same Qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so fusUy and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardmil love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
"* y, and singleness of purpose."— iiterory 



* We value this volume tor its fhmkness and 
"—CrUie, 



" They throw some new light on the oonstttn- 
tion of itobertson's mind, and on the direction fa 
which it was unfolding itself."— iSTa^wrdt^ Bepier, 

" It is in papers such as these that Frederiek 
Sobertson makes the world his debUMr."— CtoiwM- 
tutional Press. 

" In,,these addresses we are gladdened tar mre 
liberality of view and range of«ympaihj boldly 
expressed."— Datfjr TeUgrapk, 



The Oxford Museum. IRj Henry W. Aoland, M.D., 
and John Ruskin, A.M. 

Post 8w), trtfA Three Illustrations, price 28, 6d. cloth. 
" Bvwryone vrho cares for the advance of true I " There is as much sisniflcanoe in thA nnt»*\em 



ing Herald, 
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SMITH, EliDER .AJNT> CO. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— con^tVm^tf. 

Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles ^ Cannon, 

and Sporting Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
" The Gun." 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations ^ price 14$., cloth. 



"A very comprelienslve work. Those who 
p«ruae it will know almost all, if not all, that 
nooks can teach them of gnus and gunnery."— 
Naval and Military Gazette. ^ ^ , , ^ ^i. ^ 

"The most interesting work of the kind that 
has come under our notioe."— 5to^rday Betnew. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the sportsman."— J\rava^ and MUitary 
Herald, 



"Mr Grooner'fl trcFitiNd [s suggestive, ample, 
anil elJitRsra(4^?K npl dca^si ivith the entire subject 



"A work m 



KTCBii praotical value, which bids 



fair ig diiiJid^ ft»r many ^onrs to come, the chief 

prnciit^ autbcttity on Xf- — ^'---^ 

Spa^tattir, 



prnciicul autbcttity on the subject."— if ijitory 



An acct3:pta^te contritiiition to professional 
litemtnre, wrtttcu in n fKopular style."— tTwifed 
Sermcc J/oj/osi n e. 



Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women. By George MacDonald, Author of ^^ Within 

and Without" Post ^vo, price \Os,^d. cloth. 



'* 'Phantastcs' is. in some respects, original; 
we know of nothing with which it can be fairly 
compared. It must be read, and re-read. There 
is an indescribable, nameless grace in the mixture 
of deep thought and bright coloured fancy which 
pervades the whole."— Gtofte. 

" * Phantastes' will be read for its story— for Its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."- ^eic 
Q,ua/rterly. 

"The work is one which vrill form a source of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 



' ni^yita of TAU'EyH ntid Ui'mm- 

I lilt (ijio friiify tun sidern Weill leiitlots. 
yiiiiiiil Tftln of real pudtlo ftBlingJ'— 



wlH im.i • 

tilul .3i':-i-l 



aCiL UN I 

"■TLiiMvlirili? >jncjli 1ji 1iiB-t!nRt wLth pnctFT, wSMi 
delicate pn^Tceptiai] of the liiddi^ii cniQtiatis of the 
soiH, ift'itU thrjuGclit, nn4 with idi^cLl tpurh. Tbo 
story Ib in fiwit. 'u pftrablfl — niii allej^ory of humnu 
lira, l^fi tdtat^tiitiona JLnd Its surra wa^'—Xiffrw^^ 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition^ being the Third, in One Volume, Crown 8e;o, price 6«. cloth. 



" Ai'HuE'L \i:nu jin ^ i^^eCftl meFllfi ' "Bsmond ' must 
tK>i rciMi jLL=i tiuw j|i« itn liilrKxlueLLoa to 'The Yir- 
t; L ti iHni^. ' 1 1 i!i q n J t^c lin [tus^tblB fully to understand 
nud tiiyjoy tiie Inttcr srory wiihunt a knowledge 
i}f 'Elrnun^/ TtiQ new tnle \i in the strictest 
KFn^e iliD F^cinefc of I ho Ljldl, not urily introducing 
iJiti Bamv chnmot^nt, liut ci^tiLUiiiliiig their history 
at a lnU:r pcHiJuU"— '/*ujf<^/*, 

"Tho Ijook htm iho is^tki clmrra of reality. 
Qaof^n Atirtici'B coll:lnc^l n'ritce lii^ life— and a very 
l]Ltbri>dE:in# Ufu it is— Ju^t <i3 ><' Queen Anne's 
cikIouijI DiCi^ht tm auurnua'Ud ta lukve written it. 
Ur. IhftcrkiGriky JiiJis ielectcd for iils hero a very 
riD'tila t>'pc!of thu caVMJle^r 3tifteiib]L{ into the man 



of thi= i-LiliLntiii i. .' .invy, and for hli herolue, 
one ij'b' iijii^ ih'.ii'i: ' ','1.1' 111 LiiAt cvi^r lixi^thed 
from '.';liiii4Ii^ <.h' :i'- :-. mn\if\ i^a'aoUe painted 

aud H i I ii hi V - 1 H? n ]■■! ■ ■ii I ■■ ■ I !,■ . Sy^cititm\ 

"Oi'iJ' jnorc vco Jeej tJiiii ^re li(i\e before tit fl 
masciLiiuu ailiI tiiDD'iuj^hliyEimUsiL writer, utiititig 
he p.ivnT of bubtle niiEilyBis^K vr'iili ft strouK 
voliftmi Fvud A mviinK elLinueiice— nn eto^ui^nce 
which ]\'j.t tmuwil Ih rickne*^ wid liftraaany, 
'EsiriMi^il' m(i$t ho roM, uitl fut U«i chiirAatorf, 
but-r'ir LLh roioinsitLc j^lut, ita ^iiiiftbGd grcuplitjr, 
and ii A mauy tliriiliuff uttunuicea of the aiiKniiU 
of this iiimmii hDikTt, — ^£Ar?dj^E^un« 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap, 8vo, antique cloth, price 4«. 
%♦ This remarkable work is now first published in English. 



Now 



*' An a^eeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest i^Buaya."— National Review. 

"The Essay makes quite a gem in its English 
We$tmin$ter Meview, 



toTm."—We$tmin$ter 1 



"This invaluable tract."— Oi<<c. 

" A little book on a great subject, and one which, 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Euro- 
pean thought."— I»«i*tr«*. 



Homely Ballads for the Working Mans 
Fireside. By Mary Sewell. 

Seventh Thousand, Post 8vo, cloth. One Shilling, 



"Very ) 
sons."— L , , 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are -written,"— Olobe, \ 



T good verses conveying very useftil les- 
-Ltterary Gazette. 



" There is a real homely flavour about them, and 
they contain sound and wholesome lessons."— 



The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEAU. Svo, Ss, 6J., cloth, boards, 

" The friends of education will do well to possess themselves of this }iook,'*^Speetator, 
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'WOBKS i>TrBT.Tflm?rn by 



lOL RUSKOrS W0SE8 ON AKT. 

The Two Paths: being Lectures on jA.rty and 

iU relation to Manufa>ctures and Decoraiion. 

One Voiume, Crown Bvo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s, 6dL ehA. 

"TheoMMiIng of th« title of tlili book it. tta^t 
thiro ar« two oonrMs opon to th« artltt. <mm of 
wSlMi wlU tattd him to allthU U noUo in MTt. and 
wHI inoktentRlbr exalt hts noral netore; while 
ttM otlier wiU deteriorate Me work end help to 
iiwow obctMlee in the wnj of hie indlTidoal 
■Mvatttv. . . . Tbej ell eontein manj aseTtal 
iistliMtione, eeate remartca. andTaloaMe ensgea- 
ttana, and are every where Ut up with that ^w of 

Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fifik TkoumuuL Price One ShOHmg, 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cute, drawn by the Am^or. Second Editiom. Cramm Svo. 

Price Be, 6d. ehth. 

nt, graphie, and "WeeoneeiTeittobeimpoeaihletiistagBariBlai* 
ligent pereona ooold liaten to the teetnrea, hew* 
WW they mif^t difflsr from the JudgnMntaaaMrte^ 
and ft-om the general propoaitioaa laid daw^ 
without an elevating infloence and aa arooead 
enthoaiaem."— Apec^ator. 






farvid eloqnanee wUefa hae eo materi 
bated to tne anthor'a repatatton." — P 

** The * Two Fatha' oontaina mndi^ ,. 

aerlptlon. plaoea in a dear Uflrnt aome fmrmltmm 
negleeted truthe, and. like aU Mr. RoakiiPebMb. 
ia eminently aaggentire."— Xiiterorw Oagttte, 

** Thia book ia well ealealaced to eaeoan«B tte 
hnmbleat worker, and atimolate hiaa to artiiliB 
tttari."— Leader, 



▼me of oar preeenT ayatMn of buUding. 
ewdtJBg hie hearera by atrongmotiTeeor di^ 
pleaaare to attend to arcAitectare— are 1 



itectare— are very 



Modem PainterSy Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial Bvo, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Ste^, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the AuOtor, Price 2iL 10a. cloth. 



"TliepTdHnt ¥c»luni« of 3ir./EuiklD't C'lAbnmte 
^ork tnuiB cbiefir &t luiQ-Fifltitiii BtM^nvr.v. nad 
diltifUAtuv Fii length *\i* pii^ripi^m Unvtii^mi in ihe 
pleaiiLTft wt t(«'rlv'« froiu onuuutAirin aniJ ilieir 

EXaPo rinl irprfMwn tat Wn. The «iiiAuJdir Yit^ 1 1 1 ^ of 
|» ■ly|f!| th« iiMU-tjf pj'mtinthy with all f»rai4 of 
natural inveltnftia, tKfi iiKthi«lan cr 3ii^ Mlnriira> 

**Oon»iAer«d n* bd lllns^mted V4.iluuj^, titK i;mhe 
mfpetr^maTkiiU^ wh^rh Mr. Riti^kiiTi Ilu»j^h laNnod. 
'OnB pl«t«* Mul wDodeq u h ni prvfAisr^. a rid; u f k 1 1 sde 
imin^rDn* drawtimt ^r mi}nitta.in fnrm hv rhe 
aiittiitr, whioli fitOTe Mr. Kujsklii lu b.- r^nf^m i lUy 



an artiet. He ia aa uaiqna 

artiata and writera."— Jiiipeefator. 

"ThQ foorth ▼olnme Ininge flrarii . 
woadrooa doqaenee. doee and patteat 
tione, and aubtle aieqaiaition. . . . 
writer ia a national poseeeeion. He a ~ 
atore of knowledge and enjoyment."— j 

" Mr. Buakin ia the moat eloqaent an 
awakening writer on nature In ita rel 
art, and the moet potent influenoe by . 
young artiata, whom thia oountiy oaua 



».!! 



Modem Painters, Vol. III. OJ Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Sted, 
Price SSs, cloth. 



or t^H iktrjT or human dt^v^luiiimont^evetj' nine 



wlio hnh u tlnisfi of llternture or pbLlnAopJiy, will 
And ^(tintithiikii t}tiit lu. fgr JUm In tbis ^'oimuo.'^— 



"Mr. Km kin ii in poa^tiAuUm at n clfwr and 
MneTraltJi^ mind-^ hn ii uisdoulnViiy prB<cti(iiJ in 
nU ^ndaiDCTitnl ideas; full of urn dt^peat 
rerpWDOe Tot all that Jippeara to litrn b4.>]Lutiful 
A>iid hot;. Hit stjk If, nt ii^Linl, pleur, >)t}lLl, riiey. 
Mr. Buckin U rvrit ta tliL* tint wTltc^ra uf lihe 

*^Tho pres«tit roluvaa, vl«T«d Bi ik llteriury 



aeLiJi?vf>Tiiciit, Li tbc: blvbt^^t and most ^TriktBC 
ev)[j|4fD(?<^ oT tlie anihoF^e abULtiue that bai $&> 
been puliHBhL'd."— £fBd«■^ 

*'M\ \t 1« u> be hoped. wLU rwd tiia book i^ 
tbftiDbAlv&a. Th«u win And 11 1 ~ 



E wtm «wt^aear«fDi 



Thiflwork is ^mljii!iat^ffU»(nttTD, ftdl uf new 

tboii^'hts. or bHUSiMit detvOTltitlona of 



and iitoi^ueiit morLLl AppUddQH of them," 
Qnttrtfrtjf lieritw. 

"'' hlr^ Hxihkin hoa {lemrvndly woD for bimielf ■. 
pliieo In tha dr*t mnk, of nindern wiitera haod 
tho LheoTT of ihn flue arta,"— JSt*Ki*p J*— ' — 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



Imperial Bvo, VoL I,, 5th Edition, 
Price 10*. 
"A generous and impaaaioned review of the 
worka (^ living paintera. A hearty and earnest 
woik,failof deep thought, and developing great 
and atrlking trutba in art."-..9rMi«* Qmarlerlp 
Meview. 

"A very extraordinary and delightful book, fbll 
of truth and goodneaa, of power and beauty.*'— 
/forth Brttith Mevteio, 
6 



VoL II., M Edition. 



IBs, cloth, 

6d, cloth. 

'* Hr. Suskin'a work will send the painter BMne 
than ever to the study of nature; will train man 
who have alwaya been delighted epeetaten af 
nature, to be alao attentive ^eervera. Ourertttea 
will learn to admire, and mere admirera will learn 
howtocritielae: thasapabttowUlbeeduDated.*'- 
Blaekieood*$ Magazine. 



SMIITH, X3i:.r>X3S J^NT> CO. 



WORKS OF MR. RJJSKIS— continued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes^ Imperial Svo, with Fiftu-tkree Plates and 
nwmerfnu Woodcuts^ drawn by the Author, Price 51, lbs, 6(f., cloth. 

BACK YOLUMB HAT BB HAS SBPABATBLT, 

VoL L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2/. 2». 2ad Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2». 
Vol. nL THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11«. ed. 



" TliB ■ Slone« af Yontce ' 1i the producitlo'iL of »n 
Carar iii, rahjtlr>tiR,praKreHfltveK&iia Inrurmm] julod. 
Th& nuthor of iliU tiq!9ny*ciiii nrchiLeaturn Itus cim- 
fl'^na*>a It iJiLt* Ji B[*nc «ipijroh^n.>.itHT!, iUn fniir of 
i¥v<iM ur 4Jo<L fLuel dE;ti;^|]t til. ikiiturc^ a 1(iiaivieil;e, 
]^>ra, aoil Jiitt. fstiiEi^ta at Aft; u hotUiiii^ fjtAt (o 
tM^ fktiA rvpudliitWn of heurvA^ ;, n-n iiijit-c^rto 
Kiresjullh^ 4rtd a roarleis cbiLlunfic of bilntttut hU4-Le1 
lirQblemi. wttijqc nulou wo Jfiiuw tmi vt^hare to fliul 



ThiB book it one whloli, p«rlM]M, no otiMr vum 
could have written, And one for whieh the world 



[ht to be ftnd wUl be thankf oL It Is in the 
._heet degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in HUggestion. It will, we 



ough 
high( 

thouL,--. c« — , .._ 

are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raiae 
the tone of moral fbeling, kindle benerOlenee 
towards men, and Increa s e the love and ftar of 
Qod."-3%R««. 



The Seven JLamps of Architecture. 

Seeomi Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Ing>entd 8o». 
Price 1/. Is, doth. 



*' Br *The Seven Uimpi of Arobltceturc/ we 
uudarsGaud Hr. EnvkUi lo mE>iiuthn:Hev«q lunda- 
msuth] andaat^ib^l lA^tr tiio i^i^jii^rrauMi uf iind 
<^>lM(llsnGe t^ whlek i^rfi i»4lii]n?iiBntile to ihf Jinchi- 
ivatt wha would cIm^* fvn i lie nkreiQ. The ^tulkicirua, 
The morallfttAhedtrliie, mIIJ. tIfieJ in It iirnplo ^Mire 
<>f ifUPtructliTfkDutt'Qr, JM. well m Uw ariftt. The 
iitithar Elf I hie yrorV belonj^ t^ii oliuijgif tbJrikt^rs 
I if w^usEL We liavn too f^w amotii^qt lu,"^— 



" Hr. Buskin's book bears sonnmistakeaUy the 
marks of keen and accurate obaenration, of a true 
and subtle Judgment and reftned sense of beauty. 
Joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
ot the purposes and business of art, and such » 
commaacl of rich and slowing language, that it 
cannot but tell powerfullj in proeuicing a more 
religious riew or the usee of arcMtectoriB, and » 
deeper insight into its artistic prlaelvlM."— 
QMordian, 



The Political JEconomy of Art. Price 2e. 6d doA. 



" A moat able, elocnient. and well-timed work. 
We haU It with satisfiietion. thinking it cakralated 
to do moeh practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— VFi<ii«««. 

"Mr. Ruskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist* s power, and the art Itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best CTolred, produced, aocomulated. and dis- 
V*—AH9nm»m, 



*'We nerer quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for whi^ he tee told us. and thmvfore we 
recommend this little roiume. like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— jeMmomtX. 

"This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are erolving slowly 
to the light."— Zsodtfr. 



The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth ITunuand, Crown Svo. With Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Price Is, 6dL, cloth. 
lalddownj and 



" The mles are clearly and 
the eMUer exercises always 
by simple and unembarrassi 
Totume is fhll of Urelinees."- 

" W^ close this book with a 



fWlyl , 

conduolTe to the end 



" W^ eloee this book with a fbeUng ttet, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work as a 



Bompass."- ^CAtfiMSMm. 
"ftwil ■ - 



_ \ will be fbond not only an inralnable aeqni- 
•Ittea to the sfeodent, but agreeable andinstmotlre 



reading for any one who wishes to refine his per- 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its worthiest 
artistic representations."— ^eoMOMit^ ^ „ ^ 

" Original as this treatise is. it cannot foU to be 
at once instruetire and suggesttTe."— £MM-ar# 
(ToMfte. 

"The most usefol and practical book on the 
subject which has erer come under oar notio0."-i 
Pr«9$, 



A Portrait of John Ruskiny Esq.j Engraved by 
F. H0LL5 from a Drawing by Geobge Kicemond. 
Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guineas. 



"WoiiKB 3?tjbijcsh:ed btt 



NEW WOSES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 

Christianity in India. By John Whxiam K^te, 

Author of "Life of Lord Metcalfe,*' &c. 

800, price 16tf.| cloth. 1 



" Kf* Kire bitfcTrrltten » Wntoi? ot the dc" 
yt.vml of tliri*tlJinii,v in India ty oii lla a^'^ 
niid ivJI VtA miLiiin^^titikitnni « ■ ■ Ut? 

HuiUn HJbdti Jv Tii'luii)>lt3 ii«t or Jilt ^T<^*.t ol'j ir- 
tuiUtU » m;i4 hidUputublii tHlenrs, *-9 thnt blji buok 
wU; tir^^*V»ly bM4^Mia & ptmiiSairtl nniLli&rlij',"— 
'Timtf. ^ ^ ^ , , 

*^Tlii! Author tmwfl t^e bJitt.ry ^f < 1^"*' im 
IfUMonvlii tddliifruiii th<^LF em-liciAi: 
mr.uX aci^'fl to thP prt"*lStlt viiu^, V. 
«ad needful pen, luid L* uot viearlflo^i. 
tjTit jtiiUplo6»«'y diaori niLnitiv*."~A ffa-/. 
■ "Mr. Kioyp's 1b. fn miujjr r^fipAciR mi niiia b&ok, 
Hiid U iM Uke^ Lo pruvc a vet)' tUEcftil one* Mr. 



les 
Die 



;ht 
te. 



Ki fH not Dill J inAfet ii]strti£tiT« fi«iA Ml tkai- 
lia V 1A Itli all ptdnta tif detail, liat he ■«» uil 
Jm ^ freT^lhliiijr am It wsd neeti nsMlittdfed fv 

'* S«t]d<>m hnvp iro had t^e goo^ fiartiiufi to tw. 
•o iihiipl^^ th^rc^uicht and exedlcnt. n hist9i7:ii 
w1 ) ( retiuiiti n n taudard book." '—Mo^niiiff Ckrvmek. 

of ChH»itaii missioThs hi the pablicmticB of Ub 
volume/'— /f/idii^ri/^fd jVrrCfl o/ (A* IV^jnM. 

'* A clenr and carel^l neinjsji^e of the ti^ vai 
progress of Chrdttoalfcy In tbo Bb*!,"— 5teei- 
wooil's ^affosine^ 



Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 
UoTiy in Roliilcundy Futteghur, and Oude. By W.. 
Edwakds, Esq., B.C.S. 

Fourth Edition, Post Suo, price 65. cloth. 



*'roT tomshlnfc tncld'^TiTfi, liaSr-hi-cattth 'epures, 
ar4 tbfi jKiithoi fi' -^ '■^•\ •^' '■ alinost incT4;!.]ihle, 
1Ji«r« iuiB oppcjiT'-'i ■ '■■'• ^lyiv HtOci buuK 01 

T^TKnialBdVifDi^iri ; ■ '■ ilrflt ttm^ift'** Hi'«m 
to rr^BiA the mn.>:'h : '' >! Mm- MiJkiUiiig ^i kich 
Imvi; btrrallcti omr h!]1ilI[']i> {'iiatitr>'rae" in the 
EJAiK Thfr tcrrlhle dniiiui c^^tnos b&ruH up, and we 
arci hy turun be^^'tU1>■l1l'd iiItU 1itin^r„ atuni^ to 
IJcrcGlnriiiiiitimi, aiirn(!iHt(?d 10 tcRTB. .... 
MFp hare; here^ mtjil« i>f^ul!l'riiip tTicIt an may ume 
been squnlitti], but tiever Biirpa^s^. Tlitsf real 
aclvcuturfffl, n^hifti no cflbrt dF ih^j Ima^infHion 
citi) «tir^u9(i wUl ItDd a a^tnjialliUlUf i^ubUi."— 

"Mr, Kawar43s> imrmtive Ib ono of the most 
dMtbijf liii«.n<:iiilj]^ epkccidrB cf a atorj i>r which 
tJbQleAflt striking poT^l^'i'ii omtiot be TtrnA witlmut 



emotion. He tells his storr with, simplieity and 
manliness, and it bears me impress of Mat 
earnest and unafllBcted reverence to the win and 
hand of God, which was the stay and caaafort 
of many other brave hearts." — Guardi€tu, 

" The narrative of Mr. Edwards's sufParing and 
escapes is fall of interest ; it tells many a punftil 
tale, but it also exhibits a mau patient nnder ad- 
versity, and looking to the Goa and Flather ot ns 
all for guidance and support."— ^ctotr^tc Beviem. 

"Among the stories of hair-breadth escapes in 
India this is one of the most interesting sod 
touching."— J?xamtn«r. 



" A fascinatins little 'book."— N'aHonaZBeoUv, 
" A very touching narrative." — Lit. Gazette. 
" No account of it can do It Justioe."— 6/oJ*tf. 



Lady's Escape from Gwalior, during 
Mutinies of 1857. By Mrs. Coopland. 

Post Svo, price lOs. 6d, 



the 



" A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest 
manner."— Presa. 

" This book is vaJuable as a contribution to the 
history of the gruatludian rebellion."— A^AencBum. 



" The merit of this book is its truth. ... It 
contains some passages that never will be read 
by Englishmen without emotion."— Examiner. 



Indian Scenes and Characters^ Sketched 

from Life. By Prince Alexis Solttkoff. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. Edited hy 
Edw. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. Colombier Folio. 
Half 'bound in Morocco, Prints, 3/. 3*.; Proofs (only 50 copies printed), 4/. 4*. 



The Vital Statistics of the European and 
Native Armies in India. By Joseph Ewart, M.D.> 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Demy 8uo, price 9*. cloth. 

" A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with I *' One main ob}ect of this most valuable volume 
CQual industry and skill, has compressed the is to point out the causes which renderthe Indian 
essence and import of an immense mass of de- climate so fatal to European troops."— Oi^. 
tails."— fi|p«cfafor. I 



SMITH. ELDEK JHJSTD CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contintted, 

Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial 8uo, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps, Elegantly 
bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 21. I2s. 6(f. 

things, especially of the anligultles, are not only 
curious in themselves, but for the speculations 
they open up as to origin of the Burmese style, 
and the splendour of the empire, centuries ago."— 
Spectator. 

" Captain Yule, in the preparation of the splendid 
volume before us. has availed himself of the labours 
of those who preceded him. To all who aredesirous 
of possessing the best and fullest account that 
has ever been given to the public, of a great, and 
hitherto little known region of the globe, the 
interesting, conscientious, and well-wruten work 
of Captain Yule will have a deep interest, while 
to the political economist, geographer, and mer- 
chant ft will be indispensable.''--j&xa]niner. 

The Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 

Post BvOf with a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price lOs. 6d, cloth. 



Such a. book t* hi out limi'S n rartiv. LArge. 
ron«»flive^ ajid b«Autiriil hi iltiOir, it la illii«:ErEiiiea 
Ity n Eiirinkliii^ of cltgaiit n'omgeMt^, arjid by a 

ft^leb at admlmble tinted lUho^rApba 

We havbrutul U with ciirlo^ity &url j^r^tlj^cutlim, 
A A tk f^enb, fiilt, nmi lunilniNiA report u\kh\ the 
coniJitiimtjf orn* or tht' must InteTEsSiluirillvlsii.jns 

"C^iuiD YulQ hiu bniiti^Lti tu Uin nftrmlh-ea 
knctwlcdpte of maiay tliinifB^ wliteh ]s tjiu mnin 
livlp to cibaervntion. lie hfis b. t&btn hi afchi*- 
leonirf, nrt>»iiiJ tliu cujinate Ai^leiicDA^ uei wt^ii as 
ijjiioh Itifiiimati'dri vm tlKii Ijli^turj ami I'uiivlnitof 
tiju Buricf^se. . ^ , II [^ d£3criptlJ:uk v( M <ise 



"A almplo imd tench Ei) ^ itat^ntant:, which Tjpnrs 
tiji? Imtirciafl of tniili in tv^^ey T^utnL It hnii ibis 
aJ^nu time over tlitf Aecoaiirii ^'lil^rh hAVu;f{:t iH*eu 
piibhvhed^ thJitU eappllei s^iiue t>t ib(mP> p^TBi^mal 
nn?i?iot<]4 EL] 1(1 ininuf] iL^i'ULili u'iiitk hrjufir the 
wiTit* tKjmoto lhc5 nii^i:TnXiiudUi^."'^AtAni!twin. 

" ' The Cliaplniu's Nftrmtivt'' i% j'^ninrkAbJi^ for 
if.fl jikotijm ofiitrii In a muntl nnd rvlijtluiiq uf jicot. 
ilEiHri^ tti4> bri>Kr«u of » KarRetiitR tift^o noa 
wh^u tutmenV feLrimkeij. duiAvii hy the eitciDy or 

"A plain unviu^ilflb^^d rerard of whnt mme 
iiTid^r A I'L&ld ClmiiliLlit''s AaAty ejbscTvntluii.. Our 
author ii Jk sliitere, hanln'idrKiEvg^ miit Kettcvoas 
jinTi4|iNl injui, n;^(l hiK Work will Itu must eujc^btetble 
til Hit; ftfcudn till J rulivUcjiia uf the manyCluiHtian 



heroes whose fate it tells, and to whose later 
hours it alludes."— £ea{i0r. 

" A book which has value as a careftil narrative 
by an eye witness of one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Indian cainpMgn, and interest as 
an earnest record by a Christian minister of 
some of the most touching scenes which can come 
under observation."— Literary Gazette. 

"The speciality of Mr. Uotton's narrative con- 
sists in his testimony, not to the reckless valour 
of our men when actually under fire : of tikat we 
hardly require to be reminded; but in his com- 
memoration of their steady constancy and en- 
durance under privation, and the spirit of rell- 
Sious earnestness which alike inspirea effort in the 
eld, and resignation on the deaOibed."— Pres». 



The Crisis in the Punjab. By FredekickH. Cooper, 

Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Po6t 8ro, with Map, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 

" The book is full of terrible interest. The nar- i " One of the most interesting and spirited books 

rative is written with vigour and earnestness, i which have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny."— 

and is tnU. of the most tragic interest."— • Qlobe, 
Mcowmitt, I 

Eight Months Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoys^ during the Mutiny^ 1857. By Colonel George 
BouRCHiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans, Post 8ro, price 7s. 6d, cloth. 



"Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, fair, 
and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
-nlll derive much pleasure and instruction from 
his vi»xe»."—AtkencBum. 

"Col. Bourchier describes the rarious opera- 
tions with a modest forgetfulness of selT as 



pleasing and as rare as the clear manly style in 
which they are narrated."— I.<f«raii^ Gazette. 
"Col. Bourchier relates his adventures in a flree 



which they are narrated."— I.<f«ran 

"Col. Bourchier relates his advent 

aui graceful manner, never glring an undue pro- 



minence to his own actions, and never withholding 
praise ft*om the gallant deeds of others."— CWftc. 
" None who really desire to be more than very 
superficially aoquafuted with the rise and pro- 
gress of the rebellion may consider their studies 
complete until they have read Col. Bourchier. The 
nicely engraved plans fh>m the Colonel's own 
sketches confer additional value upon his contri- 
bution to the literature of the Indian war."— 
Leader, 



"WOBKB I>UBX.ISECEI> BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

The Autobiography of Lutfullahy a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, wWi an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third EdUim, SnuM Post Svo, Price Se. doth. 



*"numk yon. Mnnshi Lntftallirii Kluuil We 
hATO read your \iook with wonder and deHght. 
Tour adrenturee are more curiooe than you are 
•Br>»« Tint vnntr hnoV !■ nM«»flv »f.|HMug 

'" ■ ■■' in 

.^. . -:-.:_ -.:.: .■ he 

ttiilLnji latufTtitLioii, JTuTi - - • I. ; • . • I ■ ine 
a gnttafaji i«rn« Id inatiii_' !-.:,.■■■, .i rr..:, ^ .1; - - Ida 

^'Ltead flftT rtjluimfi ot LtuvfJ, nJid a Ui-j,i.- nd 
Lmktatt{»nJ[ m the Uriifjiti^] nui'(?1, niLd you \f\\\ '\ot 
feb tli« Mftf'uur of EiHberD life ntid thoiiptht, i-i' 'he 
i)i»ti&uir tt« rfKTiauL'o, fovi?rr»!:tLT do in LuiniUii&'a 

"Tlij* J» ft r^niaj-Vftldo bc*ftli. Wn linTe unto- 
b4ij$FKt3tik(?*iii iL'hiiudanCi^Dr Enj^llalimen, Fi^imh- 
mtiti^ aiid iTcrmiuitf ; btit of AsuitIci. nii(\ Maltthrtie- 
tvi«, fiewor uQtic. , , « An the anti>1iic»frrftphy 
flf a MaboraetjLn muiLla, It \a in \%*iilt vitii^HlnTlij 
InteniBtiiig. As the olwcrmtioiie of mi i^ye- 



hc 



'T LTi uw 11, {juitfi distinct; I^m any £urapean 
■•-kiH Qti thti lADiD tiV\^€f:X9.'^— ^Standard. 
'■' \& the Inmh^E-t and mtml niii^aj wtcTrk 

it:i* ijcen ^>1l^i^Kxi ri>rtiin«! tw tnect with lor 
1 1 (Hi*ra 6 very Imcr of twin fir * raosl i^enutna 
iL or Mitf^llnji* nnd di^UtjfV of thA AU'^ 

^\^Ai: tono of tlin buT^lu th4 turn of 1 

it, 11l(* nsioointlon of IdjeOnir th6 aUIl■icm|^ 

rreeli to tlie En g'UvU reader^ ii cneii* q>a 



ill, miii irunr wJU _ _ 

' ! .'.H voFlt4lil«4iitoblk34Paiih7treadA lUtAamiX' 
tu ' i iho IJlb and AdTentureoT GJ] Blad* with 
th ■ ■■ 'ff ttit Tlirtse Ca}DudDrfl."^-6f«b0. 

' 'AH Lin n<itobiOi|fiiapb;r, the book^flT&i^ cuHotiA. 
Itii<?nTS t!i(? lEitnvii^sl r¥»*inlT'liivn(T ti> (ju Btna ur 
aay tUtn» we haTe ever reiwL."— ^ecfo/or. 



ii/e and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John William Kate. 

Hem and Ckeap EdkioR^ in 2. Voh^ SnutU Post Bvo, with Portrait, price ISIa cloth. 



"Soids initiiiii^us wliliiL Luvi!; leyn nmili^ ti* 
pr«t(Mit irolumctn, s'Xa.H'a In n i^troiiifUjirlit, the R'b 
t.lty ftDd|KKid4enie or Lord H^^tmLfe. . » . l 
I»re4i^i wmand for a !;ow edititml^ a nujitn. 
riqmmfiidiicion of n worli liVhli^U biui niti'ii^l^y ^'.yo'. 
ptad the hiahDBl: nuih ancimir blcr^nitr>itt^ *^i ^ 
^reat mm of modern tioMm, — fMtupnr^r'^ 

"A new and reiiewt edUSnn ot tha lite of ^1 
itf ttie greateit aud (»ii^«t mea tbjit urur n; ' 
tn itaverijlDK Liidin. Thn new' editton uot <> 
plaoimm very ^n^iii-iiotlva book within the rt-ciri 
a Irnater number of porfun^, \»iX ^m\^\i\ii '\ 
Emitter DTlbadlinaia ralaeand kuteru^t/'^Cf .. 

"One of tbo meal Tsluabla blorrapbloq of ' 
ufeaent dB;^^ This rovlied edition has Eei'^ 
freah iHUBftH'tB of hijEb inturust, uo\r flrat Luls'.mTi 
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rtmoEj Lonl MeicalHi'm ptipeTS, in which hi ^ 

^I'^fuciencH] tit the dmi^n tbiit tbreatEned 

= I i rui empi re 1 n remfirk*bUr sho w n, Bi^t ■■ m' 

. L i>t1cii ihft i>uw edition fa a jfKHvt impryre- 

■ -] I 1 1] If ijrlif I liiil work .'*— Eisynnm int^ 

iil'^t^LLLtiuiLiHrev^lLsed wit b c a re nn d j ud jc^f^-iif . 

KiiVeiuia ^Lidfoioiinly Qoiidenafd that pciftimu 

'1 1'.ri^liiai vrorlc whicb relates to the eaflker 

■"■ of tbe ifreat Indian atataamajQ, Anolbor 

■MiiPiit in tt>C vri^rk wilii he Touail In the 

iiuiion rjf tlmt PM-l settlnt; forth Lurd, 

'I'M vl^wF) Elf tbo loadfurlty of otu- Indian 

..-.■ -O^^y/r. 

• libfith iTn^rr^ired edition of onie of tho iaf>kt 
LLttit pi^UEical hiiUflrapbieK la Gn^Mah 

i ■ III'." — Xil t idtl ul Rt: i-i^ic. 



The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kate. 

Two Volumes, 8vo, With Portrait, Price 36s, cloth. 



**The biography it replete with interest and 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to the general reaAw.'*—Athen(eum. 

"One of the most interesting of the reeent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."— 

"This book deserves to participate in the popu- 
larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm to exiioy."— Edinburgh Review. 



"A very valuable contribotion to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the hiatoiy of 
British India."— iVcw Quarterlv Review. 

" Mr. Kaye's bi(«rapny is at once a contribution 
to the history of our poUcy and dominion in the 
Bast, and a worthy memorial of one of those wiae 
and large hearted men whose enei 
ciple have made England .great."— J 
terlp Review. 



The Parsees : 
and Customs, 



their History, Religionj Manners, 

By DosABHoY Framjee. 

Post 8vo, price lOs, cloth, 

"An acceptable addition to our Btomtore. It 

Sves information which many will be glad to 
bve carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely whole."— £co»OMi«^. 



"Our author's account of the inner life of the 
Parsees will bo read with interest."— i)ai;j/iVew». 

" A very curious and well written book, by a 
young Parsee, on the manners and customs of 
his own race."— i^Tafiono; Review. 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2«. 6rf. cloth, 
"A good compendium of a great subieot."— I "A sueoinet and comprehensive 
NoBomURevtew. . . _ I Leader. 
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A reliable class-book for examination in the higtoiy of British India. 



smtcth:, eildek jsjshd co. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST-^ 

Continued, 

Suggestions Towards the Futwre Governmmit 
of India. By Harkiet Mabtineait. 

Second SdUitm* Demy Bvo, price 5«. cloth, 
^ " Am the trosk of an houflvt iM* wrttar, these i understanding, nelCher obsenrednor enHMbleAbr 
Stigsetttons ere well worthy of attention, and no purty prejudice or personal s^fishness. Ife not* 
doubt they win gsasraUjr he dn^ uppfesiafeed."— diaUy recommend all who are in search oTthe 
Obferver. ^ ^ ^ , , truth to peruse and reperuse these pages*"— 

"OenniBs lumest uttexanoes of a <deav, souad I Daily Nem, 

The Defence of Lucknow : a Statp-Officbu's Diary. 
By Capi Thos. F. Wilson, I3th Bengal N. L, Assistant^ 
Axlj utant-Gener aL 

SixHi TTiomaaruL With Plan of the Reeideney, Small poet 8vo., price 2m Bd, 

. " Unadorned and simpto, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an ekxiuent one. nils is a narrative not to 
be laid duwn until the last line has been read."— 



these operations which were the <Adef ] 

means of salvation to our firieuds in Laekaow* 
The Staff'Offloer brings home to us,lqr his dslsiUit 

the nature of that unaergronnd contest, uwm the 

"The Staif-0fflcer*8 DiAry is simple and brief, result of which the flAteorthebeleagnmredgarrlMB, 

Md has a special iaterest. inasmach as it gives a eqwciaUy depended."— ibMnataer. 

fttUar aeeoont thaa we have elsewhere seen of 

Tiger- Shooting in India. By LiExnENAOT Wtllost 
Rice, 25th Bombsgr N. I. 

Siqfer Roycd 8w. With Twelve Plates in Chroma'lithogrcqfhf, 21«. chth. 

''These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-Uthographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in hand?'— ^M6iionM». 

"A remarkably pleasuit book of adventures 
daim several seasmis of 'large game' hunting 
in Bi4pootaaa» The twelve cnromo-Uthographs 

The Commerce of India with Europe^ and its 
Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post Suo, price Is, Bd, cloth, 

** Mr. Irvlag*s work is that of a nun thoroughly I book of the prMress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his subjeot. It is a historical hand- | trade with IadliA."—Economtit, 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier^ General 
Jacohy C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pbllt. 

Demy Svo, price 12*. cloth. 



are vevy vtiuaMe aecMsories to the nam^lve; 
they have wooOtartai spMt and Oreslmessi"— 

"Agood volume of wild sport, ahocmiliv in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates flrom spirited designs W the 
author."— jl?a;amifMr. 



"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
ennaeiated in this work wouldeommand attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
sneh experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
hfcters and p(^tielaas."— SPMn. 

"The fscts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



acquaintance with the 'Yiews and Opinions of 
GeneralJaoob*' "— tiU«&0. 

"This is truly a gallant and soldierly bo<A i v«ry 
Naplerish in Its setf-confldenee, in its enfftu 
sense, and in its devotednest to pvofossHmal 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choise of 
a new government for India."— i>atfy Jfewi, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. Kate. Demy Bvo, price I6s, cloth. 

lii?tostSE^te1S^«ra!^lnwhiS^ I HoSSuKWafy SSiSfte 5SSJStt."-iV«w. * 

sense ot a man of ^he worid is joined to the | 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 
the Era of the Hegvra. By William SIuib, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes Bvo, price Z2s. cloth, 
"The most perfect lift of Mahomet in the I « CMmot IWl to be eageriy wirased hr all ij^^ 
Bndish language, or perhaps in any ottier. ... haring any pretensions to hlatorioal Knowledge. 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and | ^Obiwver, 



•\VOKKS FUBXJSirKlD BY 



WOBES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENCU8H IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BBINa THB EaBLT HiSTORT OF THE 

Factory at Surat, op Bombat. 
Ehr Phiup Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
editioD, 8to, price 14«. clotb. 

"Quaint, enrioof. and amnving, this volome 
dMoribea, from old mannaerlpta and obsoture 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hulorical 
importance."— ^tAtfiMewM . 

*'k book of permanent Talue."— GfKardton. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
bv G. ScHARF. 8vo, price 15*., 
degantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

*<WtaoeTer desires to hare the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he will find the story told in 
clear, correct, and nnaflriBcted English. The book 
is admirably got nfi."— Examiner. 

THE CAUVERY, KI8TNAH. AND 
CODA VERY: being a Report 
ON THE Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation 
of Provinces in the Presidenct 
of Madras. Bj R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &C. In demy 8yo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Xeonomitt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Mfgor Cunningham. One yol., 
8vo, with Tliirty-three Plates, 
price 30*. cloth. 

*'0f the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Malsey: and which are 
describecL with on abundance of highly curious 
graphic iUustrations, in this most interesting 
Dook."— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price IS*, cloth. 

**Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
Important in many respects."— STtfltM. 

"^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gaiu a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-oast through every page."— 
AtheTUBum. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5*. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Jtfi^i^arif Spectator. 

••^ecdotcs and storiM well calculated to 
Illustrate Anglo-Indian life and the domestic 
manners and nabitsof flindostAu."— O&^eTT^r. 

"Anleasant collection of amusing anecdotes." 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY i 
OF INDIA. ByBrigyidier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2s. ScL I 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON m ^ 
INDIA. 8?o, price ISs, doth. | 

ROYLE'S FIBROUS PLANTS OF { 

INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGE, . 

Clothing, and Paper. 8vo, i*rioe ' 
128. cloth. I 

ROYLPS PRODUCTIVE RE- j 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Saper | 
royal 8vo, price 14*. doth. 

ROYLFS REVIEW OF THE MEA- ' 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR . 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF I 
COTTON. 8vo, 2«. 6d: cloth. i 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: j 

WITH SOME Account op the Hill 
Tkibes. Coloured Plates, Svo^ 
price 148. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OnevoL 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 128. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 38. ed. 



LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR -^ RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price 
14*. cloth. I 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE j 

OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. ■ 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY { 

REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s., 10 to | 
14, price 65. each. 

BAILLIPS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the MooHuionTDAN 
Law. 8?o, price 6s. cloth. 

BAILLIPS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8vo, price 
9s. clotb. 



SMIITH, EILDER J^NT> CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LECIS- 
. LATIONy ▲ Classifibd Summast 
OP Parliamentary Papers. Ei. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 870, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
adyance. The Thirty-third Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes L to 
IV. may be had, price 4/. 4s. cloth. 

"A series that will. If it be always managed as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as long as there 
remains a Legislature in Great Britain. These 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and 
information garnered for the State during each 
l^islatlre year, a summary description or every 
Act iMwsed, a digest of the vital facts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public business of the country. 
The senes will live, while generations of men die, 
if it be maintained in its old age as ably and as 
oonsefentionsly as it is now in its youth."— 



*' The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 

I tion fall short of the )>lan. To accomplish this 

I efllectively, and at the same time briefly, was not 

an easy task : but Professor Levi has undertaken 

it witn great success. The work is essentially a 

guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 

• it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 

I the research of others whose investigations take 

awider nxiso."—Atken<eum, 

K-Cl^PTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIUS 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
BiMsiaii, by H. S. Edwabds. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8?o, price 10«. 6d, cloth. 

"A book than which there are few norels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Oauoasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see mnai,"—Sxaminer. 

"The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read ; it contains the best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— Xi«aef^. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
Athenaum, 



SHARPPS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Revised Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7*. cloth. 



" An inestimable aid to the cl( 



lergymi 
-school 



lan, reader, 



eity-misslonary, and Sunday-scHool teacher.'' 
^JUuttrated News of the World. 
I " A learned and sensible hooJL."— National Be- 
view, 

' ELUS'S (WILLIAM; RELIGION IN 

COMMON LIFE. Post 8yo, price 

7s. ed. cloth. 

•• A book addresiied to young people of the 

upper ten thousand upon social duties."— 

Jsxeminer. 

"Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
by a skilftil lund."— fconotnw^ 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5*. 
cloth. 



A very lucid and compendious manual. We 

x>mmend youths inte 

Ldyit." _.. 

A little book that ought to be in great request 



would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 
life to study it.y-^AthetUBum. 



among young seamen."— £xa»itn«r. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND BeSEASCHES IN THE CIM- 
MERIAN BosPHORus. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careful 
attention of every student of classical antiquity. 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work whicn 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratiQr the 

love of beauty and elegance in design 

The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently issued Arom the English press."— 
Saturday Review, 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE Australian Gold Mines 
IN 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
lOs. Qd. cloth. 

"Sir, W<>itj(fi:rth hJi* produpfrt a rcllnMc imd 
rh'w.lable book wtjilntsrl^^l with 1iifonnnl1iji>H nnd 
lilt'jwajitP^f Itilcrflprritii:! \\\Ui j,aclri(!jitBr of lrn\'ii\ 
mul vhvrn of ct'EiMiioJ Jift:^ It u tiliia]', xvusihlf , 
ami iiiji;g&tUT^"—Athent^iiin^ 

"* A UveJa? «M?coiiiLt of iht? moflt n'aiidi^rf^il bti of 
^(ilt^nuU cjrptSirlerirD that tliB wofM'v Idst^fT hAi 
Turn i B lio4/ — Ksum iffer. 

" VTt tLink Mf> Weiitfmrth'a book oiuctl the 
l^oit \i.Mch liat apdcukted on Australia siii« thu 

*^ A fntioiinlt vlganuia, lIluJiiLmtlvc repdri^ uputi 
t Fii? piv^i^rpss of Vbf) sre^t^jit dolouy iu AustraJLv^*' 
—Leader. 

"The volutno cantnltin n Inrain M&atint «/ 
static rlcAl a ad prActienl mifui'mtltluu raUtUii Ui- 
WcU^riA^"^^ppciat&rt 

TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
woRiH. With a Preface by the 
Bey. Charles Kingslef. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present.. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

^ " If iss Winkworth hM done ft service, not only 
to church history and to literature, but to those 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the example of saintly men, by producing 



translated."— Gttardtoff. 

"No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to this book. The Sermons 
are well selected, and the translation excellent.. 
—AtAenaum, 
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TirOBKS rXTPI^IBH: Ml> BTT 



MISCELLANEOXTS--«»Utittterf. 



CHANOLESS^ VI8fr TO SALT 
LAKE : BMOQ ▲ Jovmnr aoboss 
THB Plains to ths Mobmon 
Sbttlbmsnts at Utah. PoftSyo, 
with a Map, price 2«. 6<2. doth. 

•* Mr. OteadltM la M imfurtial obMrrer of th« 
Mormona. He glvea a ftell Moosat of the nfttore 
of tks ooiaiiT, lh« reUilOB of tlM Momona, their 
ffOfrernment, fiiatttatkma, monitktj.waA the aiagn- 
uv relationahip <tf the aexea, with ita oonae- 
onenoea."— Orwfe. _ 

'*Tho8e who would ondantMid what Mor- 
momam la can do no better than read thla 
amthentlo» thragh Usht asA lltely vohaae."— 

Itlmpreaaea the read er aeiaithftd."~Jfo«cmal 



DOUBLEDAY^ LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PSL. Two Tolomes, 
8?o, price IB», cloth. 

*" It la a aood booh of ita kind. . . . Itiawell 
worth reaaiii& and very pleaaantly and aenaibly 
written."— Sonfrdair Betnew. 

"Thla Megraphj fa a work of great merit. o(m- 
edentioaaly mfared, ptadB, elear.and vraeneaUy 



**Itlaaprodnetlon of great merit, and we hail 
It aa a moat raloable oonuibation to eemiomleai 
and atatlatlcal aelenee."— £H<««* QaorteWr. 

CAYLEra EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8to, 
price 6«. doth. 

*«1lr.Carl^7haa erldentlr atndied faia anhJeot 
thonwqdily, be baa etmaeqnei^ly prod nc ed an 
Intereating and philoaophloal, though unpretend- 
ing hlstonr. or an unportant epo«di." — i^tfw 



Ire volttmea.**— Oftwrwr. 

BUNSEN'S (CHEVAUER) SICN8 
OF THE TIMES ; ob. The Dan- 
osBa to BsLiaiovs Libbbtt ik 
THB FBBorar Dat. Tranriated by 
Miss SusAiwA WiNKWOBTH. One 
vdnme, 8yo, price 5s, doth. 

*' Dr. Bnaaen la doing good aerrloe, not only to 
hia oonatrr bat to Chriatendmn, by aonnding an 
alarm touehing the dangera to religious liberty in 
the preaent atate of the world."-JriM«* Qaor- 

THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

BBINO A SSLECTIOlf OF THB 

Dbspatcres OF Sebastian Gins- 

TINIAN, VElffBTIAN AVBASSADOB, 

1515-1519. Translated by Baw- 

DOH BbOWH. Two TOlS., CTOWB 8 YO, 

price 2l8. doth. 

" It la aeldom that a page of genuine (dd hlatory 
la reproduoed for ua with aa maoh endenoe of 
painatahingand real lore of the antiject as in the 
aeleotion or despatches made and edited by Kr. 
Eawdon Brown.^'— riijwf . 

"Very Intereating and aoggeatire rcdnmea.*'— 
BrttUh QuaHertw Iteview. 

"Moatably edlied."-i¥aMr'« Magazine, 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8yo, price 28, 6d. doth. 
''Arolume of pleaaant reading. Some of the 
nrs hare true attio aatt in them."— X«erarir 



"Mr. Paynlsgay, apirited, ob8erTant.and8howa 
no little knowledge of men and hooka.'*— reader. 

"A most amuaing volume, full of humorooa 
adrenture and pleaaant aatlre."— Pret«. 
14 



STONETSr RmOENQS IM TM^ 

MANIA. Demj 8to, with Flatefl, 
Cuts, and a Map^ price 14«. dotli. 

** A plain and clear aoeonnt of tb» eoifOii— In 
Van niemen'a LtakdJ^—Atkeuamm. 

** A perfBot guide-book to Taa jneBMB^lMid.*' 
Bxamiiur, 

"One of the moat aoenrately de aet ipti f a be e ta 
upon Tan IMamen'a Land that we i riainnihwr to 
hare read.*'— ^VeiP QiuurUrh, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRIC^U 
TURE I BSPBCiAixT Trofiqal. 

B7 p. LOYBLL PHIIXIP8, ILD. 

uemy Sro, price Ts. Gd, doth. 

" Ttda rolnae aheidd be In every ftii ■ heyi> 
and it would pay a landlord to p r e aent i» tahia 
tenanta."— mM9. 

" Thla treatiae oontalna neariy an that !■ 1 ntmm 

of theaeienceof agrieultnra.'*- ^" 



FORKS' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT. 
SEQHG IN GSRMAMY AMD 
THE TYROU Post 8vo, wiA I 
Map and View, price lOt^edL cMh. 

"Sir John Forbea* volume ftdlrlnatlAee ttatilla. 
Wherever he went he viaited al^ta. aad hnaren- 
deredafhithftalaadextremelylntenMltBgaeeeait ! 
of them."— XMfrorir Gantte, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMBTT \ 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8yo, I 
pfrioe 14<. doth. 1 

*'Dr. Oonolly baa embodied la t^a waelr his 
experiencea of the new ay etem of treallinpaliiiiiti 
at Hanwell Aaylum."— JBcoaomMt. ^ ^ « . 

"We most eameatly commend Br. Ooanly'fl ! 
treatise to aU who are interested in. the rahien." , 
— IFMteHartor Sevietp, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED i 
RIV» SETTLEMENT. OneToi, ' 

post 8yo, price 10«. 6d, doth. 1 

**Tbeauh|eetianov^earloa8.andnotwttlHMl I 
intereat, while a atrong aenae ot th» real oMataa t 
throughout."— j^pectotoi". , . „ I 

"The history of the Bed Biver SettlemeBt is , 
remarkable, if not unlqoe, amooff ooinaial 
records."— £««rary Gax«tU. \ 

" One of the moat interesting of the remaaeea 
of olvlliaation."— 06«ert;«r. 

ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE | 

, FAR WEST. Two Tols., post 8?o, , 

with Map and Plate, 21c. doth. I 

" A well written narrative of moet exffiUng ad* I 

ventures."— GFwortWa*. ' 

"A narrative full of incident and daogeroaa ' 
adventure."- Xtt«rary Qatette. 

" Mr. Boss's volumes have an histocioal valaa ' 

and preaent intereat."— ^i'^ofte. I 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 182S-9. By Colond Cnia. 
NET, BJL, D.CJ^ P.E.S. Tliird 1 
edition. Post Syo, with Maps, 1 
price 128, doth. 

"The only work on the anUeot auited to the 1 
military reader."— United ServteeOoKetU.^ 



In a atrategio^otnt of view thia wocli la vary 
'— -JVlwp Quarterljt, 



valuable. 



SMITS, Tr.T«T>EB A-N-D CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— <JO»<intwA 



THE MHJTIAMAN AT HOME AMD 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leb€h. Post 8to, price 
9s. cloth. 

* *T<ii7 Mnartng, and ocmTeyiiig an ImpreMioii of 
Miaxtala99»?*--N<Uional Review. 

'*Ttat aMtlior is Inmoroiu without belns wil- 
taDr Bmart. saroMtic without btttameM. and 
ahnwd without iwiracHng his knowledte and 
power of observation."— .^roreM. 

"A rerjr lively, eBtertianing 
CriUe, 

' (^iletlj, but humorously, 



ooBmMuiion."— 
written." — 



THOMSOfTS MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 870, price 5«. doth. 

A wett amunged and oareftally dimsted com* 

-^__ _^_, ,-__ i — '-^-^ ^— to Oie economy 

our military 



pilatlon. giving a clear insMit into 
of the army, and the working of 
system."— ^Sipeetator. 



LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8yo, 
price lis. doth. 

'* It Is sound, clear, and praetieaL ... Its 
oontents are strictly those of a maand— a hand- 
book tor law chambers, offleea, and oonnting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."—Atikeiueum. 

** Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable hock,"— Sxaminer. 

"An admirable work of the kind."- Xow Timet. 

"It prfsenta a fhir summaiy of the law on the 
great subject of whlohit treats."— jLawJtfavraciiM. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPINa Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8to, price 4«. 6(f. hoards. 

"Mr. Thomson treate of the immerttate efltets 
of war : of enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and privateers: of lieense, ransom, re-oaature, 
and satvsge of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blodcade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
Ac, fto.**— J&conotufa*. 

UNDINE. From the German of '' De 
la Motte Foaquc." Price U. Bd, 

MORICE'8 HAND*BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5tf., dotlu 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8¥0, price I2s,%d. 
doth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated hy CHcionR 
Ck>oifAL Det. 8yo, price 7«. 6</. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPiUGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Port 8to, 
price 2;?. 6d., cloth. 



Sm JOHN HBttCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADB AT TSm CaPB 09 GoOD 

HopB. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4s. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Coral 
Reefs, Yolcanig Islands^, and 
ON South Amebiga. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price lOs. 6d. 
doth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Boyal 4to, doth, 
with Cydoured Plates* 

•MAMlff ATT A , ,, ,, ^._ „.£$ 

AVBS «.- 7 

BBFTUJA « 5 

PISOBS f 

INTEBTEBBATiB I 

THE BOTANT OF THE WMA- 
LAYA. Two Tols., royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5*. 

LEVrS COMMERCUU. LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two yoIs., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
hy John Oxenpord. Two toIs., 
post 8to, 5s, cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES. &c. Two yolii., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24^. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Syo, 
28, 6d. doth. 

DOUBLEDArS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8YO, 
68. doth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

Tols., post 8to, price 1/. Iff. doth. 



POETICS ! AN ESSAT 

By E. S. Dallas. 
price 2s, ed, cloth. 



OK POBTRT. 
Post 870, 
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•WOItKS I>XJBI.ISHEI> BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— con^mwe^f. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanaqh. 
Post 8yo, with Portraits, price 58., 
in embossed cloth. 



WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kayanaqh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12*., cloth. 

STEINMETTS NOVITIATE j or, 

Thb Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8yo, 2«. 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. Syo, 3s. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2s, 6d, doth. 



PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 28. 6d. doth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Prmted 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their pricei, may be h»d 
on application. 



LEIGH HUNTS 
AND BOOKS. 

lOs. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS 

3*. 6d. cloth. 



MEN, WOMEN, 

Two Tols., price 



TABLE TALK. 



LEICH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. doth. 

LEICH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5s, doth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grenvillb Mubrat, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
2s. 6d, 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M.Hill and 

C. F. CORNWALLIS. Post 8 YO, pricC 

68, cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 

8vo, price lOs. 6d, 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3*. 



THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. 

8 TO, price 12«. 



Post 



TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price Is. Gd, By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life/' 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each complete^ 
price 6d. each. 

L-THB MECHANIC. 

II.-THB LADY AND THB LADY'S KAID. 
III.— THB PASTOU OP DttONFBLLS. 

V.-THE COUNTEY TOWN. 
VI.-L1VB AND LBT LIVE; 0«, TKB MAS- 
CHESTES WBATXB8. 

VIL-THB SEASIDE FABH. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8to, half-hound. 

I.-OUTLINBS OP SOCIAL ECONOMY. l».«d. 
II.-PE0GBESS1VB LESSONS IN SOCIAL 
SOIENOE 

m.-iNTEODucrriON to the social 

SCIENCES. 2». 

IV.-OUTLINES OP THB UNDEBSTANDI>0. 

2«. 

V.-WHAT AM IP WHEBB AM I? WHAT 

OUGHT I TO DO P &c. U. sewed. 

*0* These works are recommended by the Ccm- 

mittee of Council on Educalioxi. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 toIs. Syo, price I 
36*. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, ^ 
enlarged, price lO*. Gd. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Grammar of thb Turkish 
Language. 8ro, price 12*. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Bojal 8yo, 
price 21*., half-bound. 



SMITH, ELDER AJffH CO. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAE WOEKS. 

In Small Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. By W.M.Thackeray, 
Author of " Vanity I'air," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2*. 6d. cl. 

" What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
eloquent and subtle sayings; what wise and 
— ' • • r deUghtf - - 



iightrul are their turns 



earnest writing ; how „ 

of humour ; with what a touching efTect in the 
graver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
oomes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic 
wordB."-~Examiner. 

" This is to us by fiur the most acceptable of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His graphic style, his 
philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his 
large heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
EeonomUt, 

"Full of sound, healthy, manlv, vigorous 
writing; sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style 
pointed,clear,and8traightrorward."— >Feff<in»n«^«r 
stevicw, 

"The Lectures are a valuable addition to our 

ffrmanent literature : eloquent when the author 
serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
charming reading."— i>ai/v Neioi. 

" To those who attended the lectures the book 
will be a pleasant reminiscence, to others an 
exciting novelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, 
forcible, famihar, but never slovenly ; the search- 
ing strokes of sarcasm or ironj ; the occasional 
flashes of generous scorn ; the tuuches of pathos, 
pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but 
never weakened by experience and sympathy ; the 
feUeitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the 
passages of wise, practical reflection; all these 
lose much less than we could have expected from 
the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
lecturer."— t^pectotor. 

"We have been charmed' beyond expectation 
with the reading of these Essays. . . . They 
are truly beautitul, suggestive Essays, on topics 
fertile in suggestion; they are unatTectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought- 
ftd. . . . Thackeray's style, half sad, naif 

' lyftil, la seen to perfection in this volume."— 



fiSSS!:' 



" It is not easy to si^ or show how exceedingly 
rich it is in reflection, in wisdom, in wit and 
humour, in genial feelings, and in expressive 
language."— ivonconfvn/iM^ 



BRITISH INDIA. By Harriet 
Martineau. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
Kcuional Review. 

"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays."— 
Eeonomiit. 

"As a handbook to the history of India it is the 
bc&t that has yet appeared."— JtfomtMi^ Herald, 



THE TOWN: its Memorable 
Characters and Events. By 
Leigh Hunt. With 45 Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



"\V>- Hill IlllOW THJ ]llifl]Cr fuj.i; 

raiii'iiai K]iu;[i!ihmnn IhrCu to m. 

th I ■■ ■ ■ I -■ k n I i i' inurv vi Imuii lo wii y Jifii i 
M 1. L,i ■ I irh U rj li t. Tlifi c ti rvm of Hr 
is, 1 iuii. ho J ■ 



is. 1 luil. ho Kivo3 u« the outpbiuiugi qT o. uiIt 
eniii'Liiml vnih tliQ mQ«t ogreeaMfl knQwlcclKi 
thi'tri- ia uut vn& psj» which dues not glow wu 



[lind 



^_^_ glow ivltlL 

'InLi'L-L'NE. Itij 1 ■cnoi urptctureii from tlto Udd. 
retn>'^■MLtill): scpdca in iT^hieU nf^vv inhabitant ttf 
th" iiivfr^jpijUH \mn nti Sut^fcat/*— ?'iwnfi. 
" ' Tli^ T'livn ' j9 K t}i3<ik for all pluces nrtil all 

C" ' : r r tho ftiudyK when one la tired iJf 
' : '! dni^vliiif-Toomi forlour, eorrliice, 
oi • ."^Spi'■L■t^I■f^}^. 

ML^ of t lie very iili'jMtiuttPtt warkM of 
Lf vi I a 1 1 Lif . Wo are novor out nf siifht of sovt- 
rei'^^ii:^ or inliJ^Dclf, qoiv^Ia building* Kcd iho 
biiii'L<n'H thereof, booVaeilATai tuiA boukmuken, 
pljj,^ M uiul plfiytiPS, men nltaut tow a, and the 
nautjtA wLiGtrc they drank tlietr wintt luld tHlipbd 
OU'I? aioUi'^' t wi v^— ^ th enau «, 



THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Buskin, M.A. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

"A most able, eloauent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfactioii, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— IFi^nM*. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— ^tA«n<cttm. 

"We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us, and therefore m e 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works to the perusal of our readers."— ^conomta^. 

"This book, daring as it is. glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolvii\g slowly 
to the light."— Xtfoder. 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
a map. Price, Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

The story of Bonaparte's campaigns in Italy 



is told at once firmly, lightly, and pleasantly 
The latest and best authorities, the Bonaparte 
correspondence in particular, appear to have 



been carefully and intelligently consulted. Th3 
result is a very readable and useful volume."" 
Atke»<Bum, 

" It is the least merit of Mr. Hooper's ' Italian 
Campaigus ' that it appears at a moment when a 
good book on the subject roust be senerally wel- 
come ; and. speakins not unadvisedly, we declare 
it to be our belief, the best popular account uf Ils 
subject which has yet appeared in any language." 
—Spectator, 
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•\VOBKB rTJBXJBBCED BTT 

CHEAP SEBIBS OF POPULAE FICTIONB. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and Btxongly bound in cloth. 



JANE EYRE. By Cubkxr Bbll. 
Price 28. ed, doth. 

'**jMie Bjn* to a rmnarkftUto OToduetion. 
FreahiMM and orlciiMUIar. tmtli »nd pMsion. 
■lofular MIeltsr In the dewnrlptton of ^n**^J** 
sesnenr and in the analysatlonof humMi thoui^t, 
enable thto tale to ttandteldly out ftjomthe masB. 
and to aasuBie iti own plnee in the bright tteUL of 
romantio Uteratore."— zteet. 

*"JaneBri«' to a book of decided po>wer. The 
thonahu are trne, eonnd, and original : and the 
Sorleto readttte. etralghtforward, and to the 
pmvoee. The obteot and moral of the work ace 
exoeUent."— IbHMniiMr. 

" A verr pathetie tale: Tety singnlar. and ao 
like truth that it to diffleult to avoid Mteving 
that much oi the charaotera and inoldenta are 
taken from life. It ia an epiaode in this work-a- 
dar world, moat intereating, andtouched at ouoe 
with a daring and dettoate hand. It ia a book for 
the entof ment of a flMling heart and rigorooa 
i]Bderiitaadlng.''--Bteeln«ood'« Magagine. 

" For manj yeara there haa bewj no work of 
Mieh power, piqnaney, and originaUtr. Ita very 
flMilta an on the aide of Yisonr, andits bewtiea 



an all original. It ia a book of aingnlar Caacina* 
tiai."-.^«abMv* RevUw. 

*■ Almoat an that we require in a novdiat the 
writer haa: peroeption of character and power 
of delineating it: picturesqneneaa, passion, and 
knowledge of U^e. Beality > deep, auniflcant 
raaUty--aa the oimnwteriatlo of thto book."- 
Itamr^t Magagimt, 

SHIRLEY. By Cuhbeb Bell. Price 
28. 6d, cloth. 

**The peculiar power which waa ao greattar 
admired in 'Jane jayre* is not abaent from thto 
book. It poaaeaaes deep intereat, and an irre- 
eligible graap of reality. There is a vlTidneaa and 
dlatinctuesa of conception in it quite marvellous. 
The power ofgrapbio delineation and expression 
to intense. There are acenes which, for strength 
and deUcaoy of emotion, are not tranacendedTln 
the range of EngUah fiction."— .Ksraminer. 

** *8hirley' to an admlrabto book; tot^ly free 
from cant, affectaMon. or conventional tinael of 
any kind; genuine Engltoh in the independence 
and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the 
purity or heart and feeling which pervade it; 
genuine Bngltoh in the masculine vigour or rough 
-_._._ -.^-^ of its conception of character; and 
'-- "-'ainatyto and dlotton,"— If omi»^ 




**The aaae piereing and loving ere. and the 
aame bold and poetic fimagery, are exhibited here 
aa in ' Jane Eyre.' Similar power is manifested in 
the delineation of character. With a few brief 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into distinct' 
ni6n,**—Edittinirffh Review. 

" * Shirley ' is very clever. It could not be other* 
wise. The fttculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination. ternA and maaculine diction, ana- 
lytic akiU, all are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and gloriona paaaion ahine here and 
there."— 3*(fli«s. 

*** Shirley* ia a book demanding cloae penual 
and careffal consideration."— ^tilentsmn. 

•• • Shirley ' ia a novel of remarkable power and 
brilliancy; it is calculated to rouse attention, 
excite the imagination, and keep the faculties in 
eager and impatient suspense."— Jfomtn^^ Po$t. 

*• • Shirley • is the anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine."— i>ai/i/ If ewe. 
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VILLETTE- By CuBKKE B£X.x- Price 
28. 6t/, cloth. 
"■ ' VtllPtte ' la II most remarValAe work— a Sffo- 
diirt^on BltnffMhcr tst generic. PulnBHa am 

rijcrnir of ti^ought mark alipoct ovbj> aeaatanw 
jiiirt tUffri i» ft e*>rt of eft*f power pernolM OS 
ivlsi)]? 1:lumlt1v^ Buoli u ^e ha»B inttjUf mli."— 
A'l/i HhurpA Rrm ew. 

" Th^ji iirivcl iiDiplj BUHtftlna. tno nzna or the 
aniliijr of 'Jane Bjro ' ftnd " Shirt w ' *» *« ortrinal 
ftnd vowprrui wrlteT. ^TJUeite' 1« m mciac m^mi- 
Tfliily ^viiitren novpJ. eTery where orlffiuiil, eveo- 

" Thr^re L4 tliTOu jrli«nit u rhiuTB of rrwrfciuesa 
wluL'h 1* InflnUel^' dcUp^htrii] i rreeha<;u in ofcacr* 
vniiiih, IVf^bnpu \n fciOiiiff, fteihnesa in erpTM- 

" The iMe la tint of tliralTb(?UBjin*.adjd Fcmarli- 
nhlf us fi pirtnt* c»f msuinerfl- A bmrflLn* henrt 
f^l, M^ Min ^jifliouT it and Diif? brUiiimUy distinct 
(■li:it-ruU'r iiiM'ijs it aiive,"— it^ArfudTKJH. 

" ' ViLU'itr' 19 ciflwrietl wtth be&ii?ic3. with food 
l!]|jii^». fur wlllt^!l wo lt*lk lo the dUat aUht. deep 
fV«lti]ptr Kiiiil iiinKular llaongh not fiXtaiiHrv bx^b^ 
iirtfi«? of lifp, whi&U we AMociaM wlUi the nam* 
of Currer Bell-'^— OotV^ jVata. ^ ^ , 

VtJlt^ttn' tfl eiititiert to tulce ft TOTyMgli fm» 
- ~ " 'f ho roftder ^ • — 



chftruflcr niijrily oonoclTcni ftnd powerfUily da* 
PjpSeJ: h& iffitl diftcovpr much tiiilet huraomF, a 
Uve]¥ wii, t>rilUant dfalotruo, viFi^J dctcrlptiijna, 
r^nf^ctlihii* Ijoth iiffw n«a true, frpfiljiflent &o* 
fj-arfl titisi fLud wmvtsntloBftlity, una biirstj of e»- 
qiH^niai mad pHsotfj, Hashing here and tliere."-" 

" TLo fa^oinatkon or irenlu* dwnsll* in this tK»t, 
whicb in, \n our Jndgimfttit, anperlor to Pfcy d 
("urrrr BhUb uroviQU* oGuTta. Tor ortffin»llty (*r 
r^tsif^friti^ri. i^rasjp «r character, elabtimtiiKi ani 
jMii.>i>:i]N'^' ot actEiJI, und plctnr<^qn.e ftjjrcc of 
i'i[:r<'!;.-^i '■iu few wurli* In the bn^rUvh lAnxuAce 
1-Aii srjiud the iflflt of ccnjiwu1,son^ttliU.'^— JfoTw-- 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
ACNES GREr. Bj EirLfS and 
AcTOh^ Bell. With Memoir by 
Carrer Bell, Price 2s, %d. dotlt. 

" Thflt^ T*T*o piiaMffW it tUlfl book of ' Wnttierlnjg 
Hi*intit-4* of Htiicli any novcUsti t«l*t or iirofiUBt, 
i-nA)^\i\- ^MT' proud. It \tajh been Hun of SluJinpipHnd 
LiiiLi he ffiew ofl*e» whioh th« phrilrian migbt 



Bludv- EUifl Bell baa done no leas,"— J 

'* flieTo im Bt ail cirtntft, kflepin* in tliH booi: 
the Ki'oiips of flaurtB anil tjio aconers" are Id har" 
mony with oftcE other. Tlicro ii a tdU£<h al Sw- 
Tntiir H^iSEi in alL"— ^^frt*. 

'■' ^ jib^rln^ Hwifhls' bears the %i*mp of a 
iffTPrniiiidJy ladividMni. atron?, and uftMionsia 
trvlnd. The meio^r in nno of tlie nkoai tciiicDin4 
chjiptcm in titerniT hlogmpliy."— JT^ftcflnAw^iM* 

A LOST LOVE. Bj Abhfokt Owmt. 
Price 2j4. cloth. 

*'' A IrOBt LtJVB* la a stor^ fun of gmca iBd 
goDiuer. No uiilJine of tho *loiT WooJa ft™ aiU 
Won or it» \^^.^^ijJ'^AfKen<EUm. 

"A \u\k at omop niuvinit ftnd wliiBtiiif, i._ 
Hint r<wn.iitlc^ and pertain to rslifi ^ tnefUHr 
uyiTitmitiiDe of ihu TfiRdfii*** nmture."— , 

"A real picture of womon'a tlft/'— I 

"A vprj bofnitlful ftntl ttsncWng atory. It 1i 
tr^ie ru n at Lire, and apnf<!tla to hll flbo haw uol 
furguttoti loT?e and ^ouiTa"— O/ofi*. 

* A novel qI ri^^I- ^-^ '^^ ! beautmil aad tnic u 
life i tael l^'—Nrit Qua rtsriif JCfc-***'. ^ , 

^'A etri1{i»K and orifrfiuil atory; a work of 
Bonifis (Uid len&lbilitjr/'— 4-oitfrda**re<ew. 



"nils volume i^l^playa unquifttft _ _ _ , 

ftfia that tif n tiitfb Drder,"— iiidjf'i Ntwwp^per. 



SMITH, EUDEK AJSri> CO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 
Cantinued. 



DEERBROOK. Bj Habbiet 
Martineau. Price 2«. Gd. cloth. 

"Thia popiiliur at^tion r"i*<>"*rti(t3 r^ tnifl und atil- 
m^ted pic E dm of ^iiiiii^ iitu fl-moiiK the upper 
middle cliiaBfiA of I'liig'lls.K ri»(lc1«iitq, nitd U re- 
nLBrkBbblA for itj iiitL'],«est» Kti^ittif ttom the 
InHui^nre uf TnrLoua ohamctiifi upon ci,(.iti otkier, 
(Liqd tbn Dorset ot vrdlnaiy circuiiist>ft[iDea von 
ttii&iD^ TlicdieicKptiDM Qi rural anofr^p arm he 
AmUj purguttft to HLliiA^ houri^ are umonit he 
moBt DtLU-mln^ or tb^imtbor'a irriclnss; iiiU vhe 
waj in which oxcltirii? luchl«iitft ^rmiiiAUi ftriae 
oiit (>r the most DnJui&r; pluii^^ uf Hf^, And the 
tklHtvUh TiVhirh iinTiiralnnrl evcrj^'Clirr^^liim^t'^rs 

arif* hr.-.".-'\" ■•■:■' :-, ir-::vMi.- -.it i.. ► ; -.; , ■: ■ It" ^-l ijj© 

X^y^v1:. ■ ;.,...:./ ^_.., ., 

*'▲ pure and beautirtd moral feeUng penradea 
the work, and reoommenda it to fluniliee where 
norels are not generally admitted."— 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

B7 Charles Rowcroft. Price 
28. 6d, cloth. 

" *TUea of the Oolonies Ms an able and intereet- 
tns book. The author has (he first ereat requisite 
in notion— a knowledge of the lift he undertakes 
todeseribe; and his matter is s<^dand reaL"— 
Sipeetator, 

"It oombines the fidelity of truth with the 
nirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
Ira Foe in its character and composition."— 
JAUrary Gazette, 

. "filnee the time ofBoUnson Orosoe. literature 
has prodnoed nothing like these 'Tales of the 
CMOWM.' "^Metropolitan Maff€uine» 

" This is a singular work. No mere romanoe, 
no mere fiction, however skilftadly managed or 
powMfUlly executed, can surpass it. The work 
io which it bears the nearest similitude is 
BoblnsMi Omsoe, and it is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that extraordinary history."— /oA» 
Bull, 



ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"AvilUon"). By the Author of 
<*John Hali&x, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 2& 6d, cloth. 

" In » nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
ftmale heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
vtory tellers of the 6ay."— Globe. 

" As pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has 
been given to the public in these latter days."— 



**'Avfllion* is a beaatifta and Csneiftal story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one of them unquukened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imaadna- 
%\on."—Bxaminer, 



Fourth edition, 



PAUL FERROLL 

price 28. doth. 

" Wo hftVB seJdoEa riiMi4 *o wnbdarM a rnmiuise. 
Wf^ eiu n nd no ftiult in it as A ^nrk of nn. It 
leni'^A uji ill adEiiinitlun, Hlttiu^t in aivc^ of tlie 
poM'«?n oniA autbtJr."— A>iP Quaff ^tp. 

"ThPiirt dldjulnyi^Ll (n rireiuntiriif Puul Farroll 
th 'iL^hout tbo 4tory l> bejfOQtl oil pf^lsD/'— 

' MH' iTiatdonU Of Jtao hook aro oitninely wull 

"• ' i.\in\ ifernjU ' ia & book thnt vtU be very much 
rcAd. t^lli?r| atMJut, and marrall^ al/'-^Qioit^, 

*' Tiii*! rrul'fc or murU tboughtfkil iiivoatigaMaals 
rettro'tQtitijd to ut in the ohn-raciter of Paul 
F< f-iU + , . . We do not neort to bo told homr 
he 5 imd vhy )w Bcted tbua nml thus; it wtU 
be ''Vioiis to most tnturia from t,ho very oponing 
pa,i ;i. JJtit thopowor nt tiiK^tory in not vteak- 
entil by tliit eAr\y kixowi^aiK^ t mtliur 18 it 
hc-L^rhtijocii. since tbe artb«Eic iiirett of oODtms^t Is 
gr 11114^ nodi^nrfUl Id the two Itjjurttii wtio diti^; lO 
cl('Mi>ty to^othcir In their foud Iiuiuau lovd* *— 
Mirtjtinp iJAritni^tff. 

" ' VtMl Ferry Ll ■ i» 1^ raofit strtkinEly orl^naJ 

god Lie EiiL^n. 1 1 may I >4 t-vAardcd m a phenomeuoa 
lit'd:ratu.r«— A book thai mii^t bo rusd. and 

"Tij clLI the alflments of powerful ctTtact^ iho 
siQry iuiIlU tbe merit of bain^ al^ly and forcibly 
wriiii'r]."—Jahn HKlL 

"'ifjiiiL FarroLL' li an orteliial concepJ^ioQ 
wri'ij^bi i»ut 'with tD!u^'ellQUR eklil o-uA inoater; 
of liiu^uiLm-!, It iv by far Ihe moit eicimordiniuy 
work uf mod^rtj HtnttB/'— ij/wr^r^fail N€fB§af the 
WarM. 

'" F&ul F«To11' la one itf thf) Qorfiilii of ihli 
geriDration tluiti will bcs rerid Ijjr tin; Jiext."^Otoftff, 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwtnnb. Price 2s. cl. 

" 'TJie Sctim>lfor Fnthora ' ifcone itfthe cleTorfiit. 
mostbriUiaiU, geniu]^ and fue^trtii^rif'a storifi^ii that 
wi! Iirvvf; nnjicl' BiiJ.co the piiULioatitjn of ' Jane 

^' Th4^ t>i«<iaant«»t tald W4 bare nuMl for luatiy a 
day. It i% VL atofy of tbe TH^far jwiii Speatutvr 
dt -. ^1 I* Tery (Itlj HBBoc!i«L«d uiib iliat lime 
or ' 'liAh litciatiiro by its iii^iiitly [^^lioM;* 

di ■ ' ii^^ct^wi manner of wrUliiifp and ulduly- 

m . . -' i "I't^LL-tiiriifxlnarmtire, TLii deii4.'n;ttloni 
aru E:\t.'(''iicut^ lome uT tho oormtry painting li aa 
fK'Ah iLS a landacanb by Airred CuutUibl^. m an 
id>] by Tannjion.- — £ir«wiiji<T'. 

"A capital piDEurei of town 4ud country a 
cent Jry ojcu •, B^nd 1a 4^njiiba.lfDa11y tho freshest, 
ra>:ai!ni'j ri,iid moat artiffitlc piece of fiction tliat ha» 
la>E^a>' O'Jiiio in our w;iy."— ^Voju'Wiij/utj'fliHi!. 

" "J'liLi isobocil for rMhirq' ii nt uncti highly 
aiiiib!>tlnK and duoply it)t«rai»tiud ^ tWJ of that 
ge 1 1 !i1 nti b lun OUT vrhfeb I i balf ifftthoe— and wri rten 
with (i freiihTiefcs uf fle^LUiMaiui raalnoks or style 
wlJob entitle; it to Ise EnHedra tale of the ' Vicar of 
Wtt k eOe J d * b«Iiw>U"- jQH ra« nui » 

"A balf^, beany 1 nnamctod, lionet t^ downrlAht 
Biiglitb ta1(9. A vu<orou4 painiin^i of JifngQih 
mt^n and tna^tirieraH by an arh^t who ii thoroiijjEtUy 
nan lentil in bla eeniu^s, tBate, ediioatiob, luid 
pri-j utiiqoa/ ' — (J/ocf. 

•A c!i]]iLuS aturj, [llM»trntin^ onr tmwn and 
country Uf<.» n bundnd yianra aso."— ilr^teA 



iVbt9 ready ^ price 2«. 6c7., c/oM, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collihs. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of "John Halifax, G«itieman,»' &c. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

KATHIE BRANDE : thb Fireside History op a Quiet Life. By Holme 

Lee, Author of ** Syl?an Holt's Daughter." 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Arthur Hallam Eltow, Bart., M.P. 
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"WOmCS PTJBLISHEr) BY 



NEW NOVELS. 



(to be had ax all libbasies.) 



THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 
of " The Heir of Vallis." 3 vols. 
(^Now ready.) 

THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

By Mrs. Charles J. Pkoby. 3 vols. 

COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. 
By the Author of " Violet Bank." 
3 vols. 

"An exoeUent novel, written with great ^»^', 
the interest is weli sustained to the end, and tlie 
characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
•weU-\iirritten and well-conceived story, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with rreshnesa or 
uiterest ana ereat merit.'*— Athenteum* 

•* ' Ck>u8in Stella' has the merit, now hecoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novelty in ii s 
Buhject; the interest of which will secure for this 
novel a fair share of popularity." — «Sofitrday 

" The* character of Cousin Stella, gentle, impul- 
sive, almost childlike, is most ably and beautirully 
drawn: and from beginniux to end there is an 
abundance of life and animation, truthful con- 
versation, ever-varying scenes, and brigbt pic- 
tures."— ieoder. 

CONFIDENCES. By the Author of 
" Rita." 

"I»edi)fl(lly both Ruod ami inieresting. The 
1iod1( ^jsiJtFilPesh and r1"fft"i"t ^^^^ about it: It is 
\«Tlifci."n lj:» Jiu exceUuitL lotie.ftrul mere are touches 
cif i>at.lio» here aiul MiortJ whidi we must i^k 
with & lilglicr stylw of com r"^* Hon than that 
niunUy AttnlTLfift itt worlis of tisis class."— Ae» 

''•Vhia uicw iinvt^l, 1]^ the anHioi of 'Rita, dis- 
rlfisa the i!im<?-oi^ii«tiJiiat.luii t-f rri^.j and power in 
lim deUnentluu of chi:if«st«r. i in: same life-like 
iiyUcsHTu^ii ui^ t^ie flame fiiciilijr ul constructing an 
tnterustlng alory."— Sj^j?L'icifir. 

*' Ai*fork lo be rfMrumnn^ndDd not less from the 
miDtiiiltlian the IttemiT point of v low." — Presi. 

'■■tcmflilflueita' ia wi-itl-enin the most pleasing 
laiutncr of ntiy oorol \¥e Jm^o read for yeara 

"A clfivcr htK>k, und not too ^ov^."— Examiner, 

TRUST FOR TRUST. Bj 

A. J. Barrowcliffb, Author of 
« Amherhill.'' 3 vols. 

■*Tbe$t - ■.l.rderejopel. tine interest 

iwTDr IIiiil:-, ■ ■■ ■ : ;■ ]ita :ire DntOrrvl viLthnut 
beinj^ cau]mLlLli^ijlr■^" iind ttieiucEiand wflman talk 
ami net. lilt hum]i9i h -ais lifa.' '—Prtrffr 

■' It. la aeliltun wu (linL even in llir* j^sAt aae of 
novel writlnif, au miifrh Uia.% im ptciaLannt and so 
HtHe to oUjeci to ^a in ' Trwit for TmatJ It cyn- 
tiiln» inutih uriglnnl th^tn^fht ndii fr^ati humour." 
— Leadsr^ , 

■* ' Trust ftjr Traat ' mm be snl^y rpcQunLietitifid ; 
the rondBrivsll notwUlinijly iny down tLo ij^sok 
uiun be hwi rejiihed tlio criil of iho llilrdvolniae. 
There i« a dflrtiJu ^pirtt ajmI dramuttc powi^- in 
nmnv of HiO ^tseiiea Theitt la worthy &f pTtiise, smd 
timre !■ amilkt^lent coa^iBtancy in the cbsractors 
luiii uniiy i>J the plmt to fflvc artlaiic! cunsplBlcuiiSS 
li> Llia tflle,"~'-E:CT'HtJmffl£, 

" The ht^ji'y gvluL'CJs via Mr of a^iCFipt.lqji jind 
p&wor of vfrltius,'*^Lit€turif (Jhufthmatu 

OLD AND YOUNG. 1 vol. 

" The writer's powers of description are cer- 
tainly above the average. The writing through- 
out is that of a well-educated and polished scholar. 
. . . The tone is manly and healthful."- Jfornin^ 
Uerald, 
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ELLEN RAYMOND; or, XJfs ahd 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

" The plot Is wrought out wl'^h wonder ftd inge- 
nuity, and the different characters are sustained 
in perfect keeping to the end."— Illustrated Xevcs 
of the World. ^ ^^ _, 

*• The characters are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy."— Pr««t. 

"Mrs. Vldal displays resonroe, imaf^matoon. 
and power in no common degree. • * • There is 
more power and strength put forth in 'JJUen 
Raymond' than perhaps in any lady's book of 
this generation."— iSa^urrfojr Review. 

" There Is infinite vigour and variety in Ellen 
naymond,' and an interest that increases with 
every page. The delineation of the several 
dramatis pergoncB is extremely forcible and na- 
tural. "-Dui^y Te:effraph. 

"This novel will find a great many admirers." 
—Leader, 

LOST AND WON. By Gbobgiana 
M. Craik, Author of " Riverston.'' 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

" StitiiLtstf aispenor !*■ this nfivel liai appealed j 

" MisiH Qiiilk'a new Atur;rls a irti^Trl ono and in 
point rirabllltyatwvcitlio avemgie orJn4i4B' novels." ' 
'-lilt if ii N(?U'F. ^ ^ ^ .,^ ' 

" ihn InnifuiMtf^ la gcHjft, tin) narratire si»ritea« 
the rlmmct^rn are fB-irij? <^fflLiieatet] , and the 
diu!'i:no liM cisailderaWa Ornmatia force."— 
SG'itMajf Ik^i^a^^ ^ ,_ >w-.i.. «'♦ 

' ' ']'iLi« la iiti li£iprdvt!tiicnt on Mi34 Cniik s first 
wi'iMh. Tlii.t atory la luurtj cumpact^ luid more 
ini iTe^slmji;/'— J ^A#w*iiitt. 

"TLiurc fa a fresh ut^ and cievomeaa in this 
talu ivkiichruinlurH U chftrnujig,"— Q^o**. 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

"A roflTfirfiilly WTitten nnvL'!; one cf tho trii , 
whicli kift3 recL'ntlj- pru<::fced.<34i frimi a niB]4H] 
baTiil . . . Tht) [ikAlok^Eiei io vii^orous aoia 

spirliLHi. '^A^oi)u>£/nrJrt, , . ,.^ ^ ^ ^^ I 

• TlLt-re ifi AH ^liPrgy ami viiahty about tlufl | 
Wfrvl: ivliipti mslliiguiBh It iVsiaa tha mntmian 

he:u] rir]i'ivc]H. ltfltersuvl*oitf soiMttlmeartcftla i 

Mis!^ britnie, hut in some rfiap&cti Mlsa FlaiviiK - 

Da^VFini i* 4L'(!idejJ[y atitti-ior to tlis authi?r Qi . 
• Jaiii; EyrLs ' "—Sal u r4a.i/ Metii^^ 

*• I'i.i'ii nuvel la vfrittcn with grtRl tMrt ana. ' 

pa ■■ ■■ H c*vlncoa couaider^^lale poweftr ot , 

rei. jhfl sly to is kootI, tvutl the anthoir 

pos-. -.-^ ■. i jiu power of dfipietlbi? ocBotf<jn.*'— > 

AthencBum. '^ ^, ^, ...I ' 

"The story displays considerable tatont."— . 

Eelectie Bevtew. , , ^ ! 

" A very good seasonable novel."— X*ad<r. 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. I 

By F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. j 

" This novel stands out much in the same way i 
that 'Jane Eyre 'did. . . . Ihe characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise ftctitions 
characters with minute intensity."— aSaturdajr 
Beviete. i 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The lioors and theFena,* 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
essay."— Oific. 

" The author has the gift of telling a story, and 
'The Moors and the Fens' will be reaid."— 
Athetiantm, 



SMITH, EX.r)EJB JSJNT> CO. 



NEW 'SOYELS— continued. 



SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Leb, Author of " Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

"The well^stablished reputation of Holme 
Lee. aa a novel writer, will receive an additional 
fflory from the publication of 'Sylvan Holt's 
Daughter.' It is a charming tale of country life 
and character."— G/06*. 

" There is much that is attractive In ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that Is graceful and re- 
fined, mnoC that is fresh, healthy, and natural." 

— JV«M. 

"The conception of the story hns a stood deal of 
originality, and the characters avoid common- 

{laoe;^rpe8. without being unnatural or improba- 
le. The heroine herself is charming, it is a 
norel in which there is much to interest and 
please."— J^tfw Quarterly Review. 

"A novel that is well worth reading, and which 
possesses the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
interesting."— ^^A^Nomm. 

**▲ realur sound, good book, highly finished, 
true to nature, vigorous, passionate, honest, and 
sincere."— 'DttdMA univerettjf Magazine, 



MY LADY ! ▲ Tale of Modebn 
LiFB. 2 vols. 

"My Lady' is a fine specimen of an English 
itron, exhibiting that union of strength and 



gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 

energy and grace, which nea* * 

ideal of womanhood."— iVfss. 



r and grace, which nearly approaches our 



_, , ' evinces charming flaeling and deli- 

oa^ of touch. It is a novel that will be read with 
interest."— A<il«iuBum. 

"The story is told throughout with great 
strength of reeling, is well written, and has a 
plot which is by no meaos common-place."— 
^^aminer, 

"There is some force and a rood desl of fresh- 
ness in ' My Lady.' The characters are distinctly 
drawn, and often wear an appearance of indf- 
vldnality, or almost personality. The execution 
is fresh and v^\rtrtaV'—Speetut'*r. 

"A. tale of some power."— JVa^onof Review, 

" It is not in every novel we can lighc upon a 
style so vigorously graceful— upon an intelligenoe 
so refined without littleness, so tenderly truthful, 
which has sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and searchingly power- 
tuL"—J>ubUn Univerntjf Magatine. 

"Oare has been bestowed on the writing, which 
is pleasant and fiowing. The descriptions ornature 
are truthful and delicately drawn."— fcoMomiff. 



GASTON BUGH. By L. S. Lavenu, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 yoIs. 

"'Oaston Bligh' is a good story, admirably 
told, fhll of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
doke the interest of a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
sparkles with wit. and will reward pemsaL"— 

"The stonr is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with etprit: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is very eqjoy- 
able reading."— iVMf. 



THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 

"This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its oontemporarles. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing,"State»' 
sum. 

" Some of the characters and romantic sitna- 
UoM are strongly marked and peculiariy original. 
.^ . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale ai e human and reaL"— 



THE PROFESSOR. By Currer 
Bell. 2 toIs. 

"We think the author's friends have shown 
sound Judgment in publishing, the ' Professor.' 
now that she is gone. ... it shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 



equally right when they counselled her not to 

ftublish it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
u merits."— iStifurday Review. 

" The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Byre.' The rejection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— Press. 

" Anything which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise tlian interesting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
iUustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works."-CW<<«. 

"There is much new insight in it, much ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one cliaracter, 
moreover, of firesher, lighter, and more aiiy 
grace."— £conom«#t. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this lency of Char- 
lotte Brontd's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
—Selectie, 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 yols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human lire, as coloured by the 
manners of our age. . . . It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical apj^canon to 
the phases of actual )ite."—Jthen(Bum. 

" There is agreatdealof devernessin this story : 
a much greater knowledge of country life and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe iW--8peetator. 

"The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often pUyful tone. 
The temper is throughout excellent."— J^xamiiter. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life j and, moreover, a very well 
UM story."- Daily New$. 

" * Below the Surflsce ' merits high praise. It is 
ftill of good things; good taste— good feeHng— 
good writing— good nonons, and high morality." 
—aiobe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a dsy.^'— JiH^is* Qtiarterly. 



EVA DESMOND; or, Mutation. 

3 vols. 
^ "A more beantilhl creation than Bva it would 
be difficult to imagine. The novel Is undoubtedly 
(nil of interest."— if ontlN^ Poet. 

" There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
ception and catastrophe."— Xead^r. 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of << Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tone of her narration."— 
Leader. 

It hss the first requisite of a Work meant to 
iiise : it is nm}uins,'*—QMe, 
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-WORKS FUBTTRHEP BY SlVflTir, EIJDEI& Sc CX). 



POETEY. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 

CASTLE, AND OTHER FOEMS. By 

Lieut.-Col. William Rejld. Crown 
8to. Price 7a, 6d. cloth. 

POEMS. By Frkd. W. Wtok. 
Fcap. 8to. Price 58. cloth. 

*' In his minor poems Mr. Wyon thowi a creat 
deal of the true aentiment of poetry."— Dat/y 
Ttl0ffraph. 

lONICA. Fcap. Svo, 4s. doth. 

"The themea, mostly claatleaL are grappled 
with boMnees, and toned with a Uveiy imagination. 
The style Is rich and firm, and cannot oe said to 
be an Imitation of any known antbor. We cor- 
dially reoommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— CYi/<r. 

" TIM author is in his mood, qnissieal. satirical, 
hnmoroos. and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood^he displnys extraordUiary power."— //{««• 
trated New$ofth4 World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KINC 
GOLDENSTAR. Bj the late Anna 
Bradstrbbt. Fcap. 8 to, price 5a, 

** nte author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a Tirid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— G/o6«. 

" The poetry is tasteAil, and above the average." 
.^IMional Beview. 

** This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before us.^ The 
fancgr throughout the poem is quick andlight,and 
muMoal.*— 2(Atffi«a». 

POEMS. Bj Ada Treyanion. 55. cl. 

"There really is a value In such poems as those 
of AdaTrevanion. They give an imase of what 
many women are on their nest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisftictory tmit 
of Qhristlan civilisation than in a volume like 
thin.*'— Saturday Review. 

"miere are many passages in Miss Trevanion's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— /^«m. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5«. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and leas restrictive measures the lyric 
element is domMiant. . . . If Mr. Cecil does not 
make his name ftunous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do bo.'*— Critic. 

" There is an unmlstakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these pues."— JScoMOM<«t. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities which 
stamp them the productions of a fine imagination 
and a cultivated tast6."— if &niiK^ Herald, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
"Balder," "The Boman/' &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5». cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
V ar* bears yntn^w.^—Athenctum, 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cloth. 

"There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays f^*eedom and skill."— Oaardlan. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, Za, cloth. 
"A refined, sohohiriy, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this volume."— £«ader. 



POEMS. ByMrs.FBANK:P.rfiLLOVi 

Fcap. 8vo, 3*. cloth. 

simplicity In tbe dSetioiB,iu:: 
tsintheth< " ■ " ~ 



"There Is easy -. 
elegant naturalness 



houffht.'' — Spwtatar. 



POETRY FROM LIFE. By C.M.E: 

Fcap. 8to, doth gilt, 58. 

"Elegant verses. The author haa » pleasiii 
fancy and a refined mind."— ficoiioasM^. 

POEMS. By Walter K. Cas8el& 

Fcap. 8vo. Zs, 6</., cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeUnf^ and givei 

promifte of real excellence. His poems are wriua I 

sometimes with a strength ^f expression by k 

nmon."— Osardjan. 



GARLANDS OF VERSE. ByTnoMis t 
Leigh. 58. cloth. . 

" One of the best things in the ' Gkuiands d \ 
Terse' is an Ode to ToiL There, as elaewhot, \ 
there is excellent fbeling."— f xaaniMr. , 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell , 
Crown 8to, Is, 6</., cloth. i' 

"The writer has fine qualities; his levd d \ 
thought is lofty, and his pMsion for the besotifid i 
has the truth of instinct."— ^Me»<pssi. * 

POEMS. By William Bbll Scotl j 

Fcap. 8yo, 5*., doth. 

"Mr. Seott has poetical fleeling, keen obserration, 
deep thought, and command of language.**^ 
SpeetcUor, 

POEMS. By Mary Maynard. 

Fcap. 8 TO, 4*., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a v<dame of poemi 
dismaying so large an amount of power, blended 
witn so much delicacy of feelini and grace of 
expression."— CSksrcA of England (Qmirterlif, 

POEMS. By CuRRBR, Ellis, and • 
Acton Bell. 4«., doth. t' 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. la 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 

Fcap. 8to, price 4«., cloth. 

" Rendered into English Lyrics with a vigour aad 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— Cri/i>. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post 8to, cloth, price Zs, 

KING RENPS DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
8to, price 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and other 
Poems. Translated fh>m Schilles. 
Fcap. 8 TO, price 2«. 6d. 
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